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Everything  is  Great  -  -  So  They  Tell  Us 


T^EGARDLESS  of  the  facts,  the  majority  of  people 
■^^in  the  country  say  and  want  to  believe  that 
everything  is  great.  Some  of  them  suspect  there 
are  problems  but  they  will  contend  if  people  have 
faith  and  believe,  things  will  work  out  all  right. 
Just  before  the  congressional  election,  especially, 
Madison  Avenue,  business,  and  republican  poli- 
ticians joined  in  pounding  at  the  theme  that  things 
were  getting  so  much  better  with  the  economy  that 
we  would  hardly  be  able  to  stand  the  future  pros- 
perity. 

The  facts  are:  Unemployment  is  hovering  around 
five  million,  and  again  is  beginning  to  increase  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country;  the  rate  of  industrial 
expansion  is  well  below  what  is  required  to  produce 
millions  of  new  jobs,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Price  System  is  suffering  from  an  over-capacitized 
capital  plant  now;  basic  industries,  such  as  steel, 
are  producing  at  rates  considerably  below  capacity. 
The  nation  continues  in  its  'recession,'  which  is  a 
nice  word  for  depression. 

Problems  other  than  economic  which  are  closing 
in  on  the  nation,  are  recognized,  presented,  and 
answered  intelligently  only  by  Technocracy.  Short- 
ages of  resources  vital  to  this  civilization  loom  om- 
inously. These  shortages  include  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals,  fuels,  and  water. 

American  international  relations  present  a  chaos 
of  contradictions  and  indecisiveness.  The  U.S.  gives 
material  assistance  to  some  communist  states  but 
has  only  hate  for  others;  it  professes  to  propagate 
democracy  while  it  finances  the  operations  of  every 
fascist  state  in  the  world;  it  groaned  in  agony 
when  the  fascist-led  Hungarian  insurrection  was 
squelched  by  the  Russians,  but  didn't  flinch  when 
fascist  Chiang  murdered  thousands  of  Taiwanese 
when  he  seized  Taiwan  or  when  fascist  Pakistan 
slaughtered  thousands  of  people  in  Kashmir.  Grad- 
ually, the  world  is  turning  away  from  America  be- 
cause what  it  professes  and  what  it  does  are  two 
different  things.  Instead  of  containing  Russia,  we 
are  beginning  to  find  ourselves  increasingly  con- 
tained  by  the   ferment  for  social   change  all   over 


the  world. 

On  the  one  front  that  can  give  America  her 
only  real  measure  of  security — the  front  of  science 
— American  politics,  business,  and  organized  cleri- 
calism have  been  devastatingly  effective  in  their 
sabotage.  These  factions  have  convinced  a  great 
many  people  that  the  scientist  and  the  technologist 
are  untrustworthy,  if  not  downright  subversive. 
This  vicious  propaganda  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  people  have  been  discouraged  from  taking 
more  active  interest  in  the  scientific  program  for 
North  America — Technocracy.  The  price  of  this 
sabotage  is  that  the  U.  S.  is  sliding  down  the  scale 
to  the  status  of  a  second  class  world  power. 

What  will  it  take  to  snap  people  out  of  their 
irresponsible  and  drugged  behavior?  The  initial 
shock  of  the  'recession'  caused  a  few  heads  to  push 
up  out  of  the  rubbery  ooze  of  social  disinterest, 
but  the  reassuring  line  of  chatter  of  the  public 
relations  men  quickly  caused  these  heads  to  recede 
to  a  common  democratic  level  of  social  moronity. 

Some  real  shockers  are  on  the  way.  You  won't 
roll  with  these  punches!  It  would  be  well  for  you 
to  know  what  Technocracy  advises  today  to  pre- 
pare for  tomorrow.  We  can  whip  any  problem  we 
have  if  we  get  organized  with  the  scientific  direc- 
tion of  Technocracy.  We  had  better  realize  that 
now  is  the  time  to  start  moving  with  Technocracy. 

— Editorial  Board 


COVER  PICTURE 

Giant  grinding  wheels  at  Ford  Motor  Company's  new  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  glass  plant  form  a  symmetrical  row  so  long  it 
seems  to  stretch  into  infinity.  The  spindles  are  atop  whirling, 
cast  iron  wheels,  10  feet  wide,  which  make  up  a  part  of  the 
grinding  and  polishing  line  at  the  new  Ford  facility,  the  world's 
largest  complete  glass-producing  plant  under  one  roof.  Panes 
of  plate  glass  move  endlessly  beneath  64  grinding  heads  and 
102  polishing  units  in  the  three-quarter-miie-long  line  which 
follows  an  oval,  racetrack-like  course.  Sand,  water  and  finely- 
powdered  rouge  impart  the  perfect  finish  which  the  glass  must 
have  before  becoming  part  of  the  family  car.  (Photo  courtesy 
Ford  Motor  Company.  See  Article  on  page  16.) 
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IF  YOU  CAN'T  UCK  THEM.  .  . 


Following  World  War  II  American  strategy  has  been  to  get  ourselves 
involved  in  as  many  trouble  spots  and  untenable  situations  around  the 
world  as  possible.  Most  of  these  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  as 
sparks  for  World  War  III. 


SINCE  the  policy  of  Brinkmanship  of  the  po- 
litical administrations  of  America  continues 
to  be  a  major  and  persistent  peril  to  this  Con- 
tinent, it  is  well  that  we  turn  our  attention  again 
to  the  problem  of  international  affairs  and  eval- 
uate current  events  and  trends  in  terms  of  our 
Continental  Destiny. 

The  United  States  came  out  of  World  War  II 
with  mixed  emotions  among  its  people.  On  the 
whole,  the  people  were  glad  to  have  the  war 
over  and  they  began  to  prepare  for  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  personal  lives  and  fortunes.  To 
many  the  end  of  the  war  meant  economic  dis- 
location and  uncertainty;  most  of  these  had  got 
on  the  gravy  train  of  war  profits,  war  wages,  and 
war  racketeering;  and  they  feared  the  end  of 
the  war  meant  the  end  of  their  'good  fortune.' 
Certain  high  military,  political  and  church  offi- 
cials resented  the  way  the  war  had  progressed 
and  ended.  They  had  looked  forward  with  eager 
anticipation  to  the  defeat  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  official  rapport  with  fascist  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  All  through  the  war,  they  had 
attempted  to  manipulate  American  policy  and 
military  action  toward  this  goal.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  Americans,  including  some  in  fairly 
high  places,  welcomed  the  defeat  of  the  armies 
of  fascism  and  looked  forward  to  friendly  and 
cooperative  relations  with  Russia,  China,  and 
the  other  nations  which  had  participated  in  re- 
ducing the  fascist  menace  in  the  world. 

Competition  for  supremacy  in  Washington 
soon  developed  between  the  pro-fascist  elements 


and  the  anti-fascist  elements.  The  former  were 
the  more  dominant  and  more  vociferous,  and 
they  had  most  of  the  major  means  of  communi- 
cation at  their  command.  They  demanded  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  some  of  these  demands  were  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  ending  of  World  War  II  in 
Europe.  But  in  spite  of  its  dominance  and  ar- 
ticulation, the  pro-fascist  crowd  met  with  re- 
peated frustrations.  For  one  thing,  the  Soviet 
army  had  somehow  gained  in  strength  during 
the  war  and  was  at  the  peak  of  its  fighting  effi- 
ciency when  the  war  ended.  Realistic  military 
men  advised  against  an  American  'Drang  nach 
Osten.'  Furthermore,  our  allies  were  very  weary 
of  war  and  otherwise  were  in  no  condition  to 
fight.  The  American  civilians  were  in  no  mood 
for  another  war,  most  certainly  not  against  on 
enemy  that  could  inflict  two  or  three  million 
dead  on  our  Armed  Forces  and  against  whom 
victory  was  not  assured;  besides,  they  had  more 
admiration  than  hatred  for  the  Russians  [at  that 
time].  American  big  business  was  impatient  to 
get  a  turn  at  the  lush  consumer  market  which 
had  been  building  up  both  desire  for  goods  and 
financial  reserves  during  the  war.  Our  military 
conscripts  felt  that  they  had  'had  it'  and  were 
eager  to  get  home  and  establish  themselves 
economically  before  a  postwar  recession  set  in. 

The  Vatican  had  eagerly  supported  the  fascist 
war  against  the  East,  hoping  thereby  to  extend 
its  Law  over  the  domain  of  its  long-time  enemy, 
the  Orthodox  Catholic  Church.   It  had  helped  to 
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recruit  military  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
in  support  of  the  fascist  Drive  to  the  East,  and  it 
smarted  under  the  defeat  of  those  forces.  It  turned 
next  to  the  wealth  and  military  might  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  its  objective.  The  Pope  declared 
virtual  war  on  the  Soviet  Union.  A  short  while 
later,  Winston  Churchill  came  to  the  United  States 
and  made  a  personal  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia;  and,  a  year  later,  Churchill's  host,  Horry 
S.  Truman,  was  prevailed  upon  to  enunciate  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  thereby  declaring  the  United 
States  'in.' 

Although  numerous  attempts  were  mode  to  turn 
the  declared  war  into  a  shooting  war,  none  of  them 
succeeded;  the  war  became  only  a  semi-war, 
known  as  the  Cold  War.  It  was  not  until  June  1950 
that  a  shooting  war  was  successfully  instigated, 
jnd  this  was  a  'small  affair'  in  far-away  Korea, 
even  so,  it  was  attended  by  larger  military  engage- 
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ments  than  any  our  Armed  Forces  had  experienced 
during  World  War  II.  The  famed  American  Ma- 
rines took  a  stunning  defeat;  and  the  war  became 
stalemated.  The  American  public  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  war  in  Korea  and  the  fighting  men 
were  disheartened  with  the  senselessness  of  the 
conflict.  It  became  expedient  to  call  off  the  war. 
But  American  investment  interests  had  their  sights 
on  some  mining  properties  just  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  in  Korea;  and  it  was  not  until  those  prop- 
erties were  secured  that  on  armistice  was  agreeable 
to  the  leaders  of  our  side. 

The  Korean  War  [along  with  the  post-war  pros- 
perity boom]  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  But  the  Republican  Party  administra- 
tion hod  exactly  the  some  attitude  toward  con- 
quest of  the  East  that  the  Democratic  Party  ad- 
ministration had  developed;  so  there  was  no  change 
in  foreign  policy  with  the  change  in  political  ad- 
ministration. As  soon  as  the  war  was  closed  out  in 
Korea  [after  the  maximum  of  delay  and  the  great- 
est official  reluctance],  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration with  full  support  of  the  Democratic  Party 
proceeded  to  get  us  involved  in  the  Indo-Chinese 
War.  But  such  involvement  did  not  make  sense  to 
the  American  public  and  to  a  few  government  offi- 
cials; and,  the  French,  having  become  very  tired 
of  it,  especially  after  the  fall  of  Dienbienphu 
[which  defense  hod  been  set  up  as  a  bait  to  at- 
tract American  intervention],  closed  out  the  war 
before  we  could  get  in. 

The  Policy  of  Brinkmanship 

The  political  administration  and  the  pressure 
lobbies    had   to    look   elsewhere   for   a   casus   belli. 

Opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  it  should  be  de- 
veloped in  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  'Middle  East,'  or 
in  Asia.  The  State  Department  obviously  was  less 
concerned  with  where  it  was  started  than  with  the 
fact  of  its  getting  started.  So  the  policy  of  Brink- 
manship was  instituted  for  all  trouble  spots  in  the 
world.  Subsequently,  the  United  States  has  been 
on  the  'brink  of  war'  over  Taiwan  [Formosa],  the 
oil  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
the  Arctic,  and  Eastern  Europe.  None  of  these 
brinks  were  'successfully'  overrun,  partly  because 
of  superior  counter-strategy  of  the  other  side  and 
the  restraining  influence  of  public  apathy  in  Amer- 
ica. [The  fearsomeness  of  Hydrogen  Bomb  war- 
fare had  been  'too  well'  dramatized;  and  the 
American  public  displayed  no  eagerness  for  it. 
Since  then,  a  major  effort  has  been  made  to  soft- 
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pedal  the  dangerous  effects  of  nuclear  warfare.] 

A  couple  of  sidelights  on  the  applied  policy  of 
Brinkmanship  are  worth  noting.  The  American  po- 
litical schemers  had  tried  to  woo  Egypt  as  a  Cold 
War  ally;  and,  toward  this  end,  they  aided  in  the 
overthrow  of  King  Farouk.  The  new  ruler.  General 
Naguib,  proved  too  timid,  however,  and  soon  was 
supplanted  with  the  more  cocky  and  adroit  show- 
man. Colonel  Nasser.  But  Nasser  was  also  a  shrewd 
businessman,  so  he  played  the  East  against  the 
West.  Our  State  Department  wouldn't  tolerate  such 
lack  of  wholehearted  obeisance  and  proceeded  to 
cut  Nasser  down  to  size.  First,  we  withdrew  certain 
promised  financial  support.  Nasser  countered  by 
taking  over  the  Suez  Canal.  We  then  agreed,  sub 
rosa,  for  France  and  Britain  to  go  take  it  back. 
Israel  was  also  permitted  to  avenge  certain  griev- 
ances against  Egypt  at  the  same  time.  Israel  had 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  fascism  [both  Mo- 
hammedan and  Catholic]  since  its  founding,  and 
it  was  all  right  with  the  pro-fascists  if  Egypt  should 
reduce  Israel  to  impotence  in  the  process.  We  could 
not  officially  come  out  openly  against  Israel,  of 
course,  because  of  the  'Jewish  vote'  in  the  United 
States.  However,  at  the  critical  time,  the  U.  S.  of- 
ficially condemned  the  Egyptian  adventure  for  two 
reasons:  [1  ]  It  came  just  at  the  time  we  were  pre- 
paring to  focus  the  world  spotlight  on  another 
Brink;  and  [2]  the  Israelis  administered  a  sur- 
prising defeat  to  the  Egyptians.  In  its  frustration 
the  U.  S.  denounced  Britain,  France,  and  Israel 
and  ordered  them  to  retreat  to  previous  positions. 
Russia,  who  was  also  wooing  Egypt,  issued  similar 
orders  of  its  own.  Under  the  lead  of  these  two 
powers,  the  United  Nations  chimed  in.  Britain, 
France,  and   Israel  complied. 

The  Other  Brink 

The  other  Brink  which  was  so  important  to  our 
State  Department  at  the  time  was  its  Hungarian 
Adventure.  As  a  pre-election  gimmick  in  1956,  the 
start  of  a  civil  war  in  East  Europe  to  be  followed 
by  American  and  allied  intervention  was  quickly 
decided  upon  [although  preparation  had  been  un- 
der way  for  years] .  The  scheme  called  for  a  'popu- 
lar revolt'  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  possibly  the  Baltic  States. 
Two  earlier  tests,  one  in  Poland  and  the  other  in 
East  Berlin,  had  failed;  but  this  was  to  be  the  'real 
thing.'  Of  course,  Russia  knew  what  was  coming 
and  prepared  for  it.  The  U.  S.  had  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  its  intentions  or  its  strategy.  The  Voice 


of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  were  calling  the 
signals.  Russia  had  suffered  heavily  from  the  fas- 
cist [including  Hungarian]  invasion  in  World  War 
II  and  had  no  intention  of  letting  fascism  rise 
again  within  the  area  she  controlled.  When  the 
signal  was  called,  Czechoslovakia  did  not  respond 
at  all;  East  Germany  was  in  no  condition  to  do  so, 
because  of  Russian  military  occupation  [which  had 
lately  become  heavily  reinforced];  Catholic  Po- 
land sputtered  a  little  then  fizzled.  Some  shooting 
broke  out  in  Hungary;  but  it  was  poorly  organized, 
for  its  only  purpose  was  to  create  a  'situation'  to 
attract  American  military  intervention.  The  big 
guns  of  American  propaganda  cut  loose  and  a  pa- 
triotic call  went  out  for  immediate  war  to  save  the 
poor  'freedom  fighters'  of  Hungary.  The  fascist 
'revolt'  in  Hungary  was  quickly  smothered  by  Hun- 
garian and  Russian  forces.  Our  State  Department 
and  the  publicity  men  of  fascism  have  raged  with 
frustration  ever  since.  The  official  screaming  over 
the  execution  of  Imre  Nagy  and  Pal  Maleter  was 
a  dead  giveaway  that  these  persons  were  'our  boys.' 
[Our  officials  are  usually  quite  complacent  about 
political  executions  in  other  countries.] 

Sparks  For  World  War  III 

Following  World  War  II,  American  strategy  has 
been  to  get  ourselves  involved  in  as  many  trouble 
spots  and  untenable  situations  around  the  world 
as  possible.  Most  of  these  could  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  as  sparks  for  World  War  III.  Among 
such  spots  have  been  South  Korea,  Okinawa,  Tai- 
wan, South  Vietnam,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Pakistan,  Iran,  Saudi-Arabia,  Lebanon,  North 
Africa,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Iceland,  and  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  and  Latin  America  in  general 
and  individually.  We  also  tried  to  occupy  China, 
but  we  supported  the  losing  side,  which  was  over- 
whelmed in  an  operation  too  big  for  us  to  block 
— and  we  tried  plenty  hard.  The  Vienna  trouble 
spot  has  been  liquidated,  much  to  our  official  dis- 
gust although  we  had  been  squealing  for  its  liqui- 
dation for  years.  Besides  trying  to  agitate  for 
Brinks  of  War  at  the  trouble  spots  [Berlin  and 
Taiwan  being  our  favorites  at  the  moment],  we 
have  been  sending  numerous  planes  and  warships 
as  close  to  Russian  and  Chinese  territory  as  pos- 
sible for  photographing  and  spying  purposes,  to 
say  nothing  of  sneaking  secret  agents  into  those 
countries.  Some  of  the  spying  sorties,  particularly 
those  of  aircraft,  have  'strayed'  across  the  border 
and  have  been  shot  down  or  chased  off.    [Officially 
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they  became  'lost  in  the  fog  during  peaceful,  rou- 
tine flights.']  These  events  are  also  used  as  casus 
belli  incidents  as  far  as  they  will  go. 

Fortunately,  our  principal  positions  of  decision- 
making are  not  filled  with  bellicose,  daredevil  men 
of  action  or  we  probably  would  have  been  in  World 
War  III  before  now.  The  top  positions  are  filled, 
instead,  with  bellicose,  timid  men  of  weasel  words. 
As  one  commentator  said  of  John  Foster  Dulles: 
'First  he  shakes  his  fist,  then  he  shakes  his  finger, 
and  then  he  shakes  all  over.'  The  platitudinous 
indecisiveness  of  the  national  'Commander-in- 
Chief  must  be  a  severe  aggravation  to  the  hot- 
heads in  the  Military  who  are  frantically  clamor- 
ing for  a  'preventive  war'  NOW. 

The  Contrast 

In  contrast  to  the  Amierican  strategy  of  getting 
out  on  as  many  limbs  as  possible,  the  Russians  do 
not  extend  their  lines  beyond  their  own  domain. 
They  occupy  and  are  prepared  to  defend  only  their 
contiguous  area.  They  have  no  overseas  bases  nor 
long  tenuous  flowlines.  They  do  not  advertise  their 
military  strategy  and  preparations  for  defense.  The 
rest  of  the  world  has  only  a  vague  notion  where 
their  war-production  plants  are  located  and  what 
kinds  of  weapons  they  are  developing.  They  refuse 
to  allow  open-skies  inspection  of  their  territory, 
which  obviously  is  intended  primarily  as  a  means 
of  spying  out  the  exact  location  of  choice  bombing 
targets.  [An  open  skies  inspection  of  the  United 
States  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  an  enemy  of 
ours;  for,  everybody  who  is  at  all  interested  knows 
where  our  war  plants  ore  located;  for,  private  en- 
terprise has  advertised  their  locations  all  over  the 
place.  Also,  there  is  little  secrecy  about  our  mili- 
tary equipment  and  its  projected  use,  since  every 
corporation  that  has  done  anything  toward  de- 
veloping it  'has  to'  advertise  it  in  full-page  colored 
ads  in  the  popular  slick  magazines,  just  to  show 
what  wonderful  guys  they  are.]  The  Russians,  not 
having  to  cater  to  a  disconnected  and  rivalrous 
montage  of  private  enterprises,  have  developed  a 
highly  organized,  efficient,  and  integrated  indus- 
trial system,  including  military  production.  Under 
our  present  setup,  we  have  no  chance  of  catching 
up  with  them;  we  can  only  hope  that  they  do  not 
outdistance  us  too  decisively  for  our  remaining  a 
deterrent  threat  to  them. 

We  hove  done  our  best  to  retard,  thwart,  oppose, 
end  bedevil  every  form  of  advancement  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  associated  neighbors,  dating  back 


to  World  War  I.  If  Russia  should  ever  be  in  o  posi- 
tion to  overwhelm  us,  she  owes  us  nothing  in  the 
way  of  respectful  consideration  and  she  need  feel 
no  moral  restraint.  She  has  every  excuse  for  being 
as  ruthless  toward  us  as  we  would  have  been  to- 
ward her  if  our  Brinkmanship  had  been  successful 
in  all  its  phases.  We  have  even  provided  her  with 
a  showcase  example  of  our  ruthless  capabilities  in 
our  destruction  of  Korea. 

In  its  dealings  with  other  countries  since  the 
war,  the  United  States  has  proceeded  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  the  only  sovereign  power  on  earth  and 
that  all  other  nations  shall  accept  dictation  from 
us.  We  have  learned,  however,  that  the  Russians 
don't  scare  and  the  Chinese  don't  scare.  Some 
other  nations  don't  pay  much  attention  to  our  de- 
mands although  they  remain  formally  friendly; 
such  as,  for  example,  Indonesia,  Afghanistan,  In- 
dia, Burma,  Sweden,  Sudan.  Western  European 
countries,  Latin  America,  and  a  few  others,  such 
OS  Japan,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Iceland,  are  'gas- 
tronomic friends';  that  is  if  we  keep  on  feeding 
them  they  will  not  bite  us.  The  United  States  is 
closer  to  Canada  than  any  other  nation;  yet,  as 
world  tensions  grow,  Canada  is  becoming  less  of  a 
purring  friend  and  more  of  a  snarling  friend. 

The  warmness  of  our  friendship  for  other  coun- 
tries is  almost  directly  proportional  to  the  degree 
of  their  official  hatred  for  Russia  and  China  and 
their  opposition  to  socialism  as  a  way  of  life.  Cer- 
tain nations  do  not  hate  Russia  and  China  enough 
to  suit  us  and  do  not  condemn  collectivism  with 
enough  vehemence,  although  they  do  not  espouse 
communism;  so,  we  call  them  'neutralist,'  which  is 
equivalent  to  'traitor.'  Some  of  our  more  reac- 
tionary leaders  would  include  them  with  the  enemy 
nations.  Because  of  his  attitude  on  this  subject, 
Vice-President  Nixon  is  very  unwelcome  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  including  the  areas  of  most  of 
our  gastronomic  friends. 

Nobody  Feels  Optimistic 

Outside  of  a  few  eager-beaver  war  enthusiasts, 
nobody  in  the  United  States  feels  optimistically 
about  the  outcome  of  a  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  'experts'  agree  rather  closely  that  a 
showdown  war  would  be  extremely  disastrous  for 
us  as  well  as  for  them,  and  few  of  them  voice  con- 
fidence that  a  clear-cut  victory  would  be  ours.  A 
more  general  concensus  is  that  there  would  be  such 
a  'hell  of  a  mess'  that  nobody  would  be  the  win- 
ner;  and  some  of  the  less  optimistic  ones  are  du- 
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bious  about  there  being  even  a  survivor.  Statisti- 
cally, it  is  evident  that,  even  if  we  should  be  able 
to  kill  twice  as  many  of  the  other  side  as  they  kill 
of  us,  the  advantage  is  still  with  the  other  side. 
But  it  may  not  be  quite  that  way;  for,  the  Russians 
have  proven  [more  than  a  year  ago]  that  they  have 
an  operational  intercontinental  ballistic  missile, 
while  we  are  just  learning  how  to  fire  our  first 
stripped-down  prototype.  For  some  time  to  come, 
we  must  rely  on  manned  bomber  planes  to  deliver 
the  big  bombs  and  trust  to  luck  that  a  few  of  them 
will  get  through. 

But,  even  if  we  could  somehow  be  assured  of 
'winning'  the  decision,  what  would  be  the  objective 
of  our  adventure  into  war,  and  what  would  we  do 
with  the  victory?  If  we  think  we  can  return  to  busi- 
ness as  usual,  politics  as  usual,  and  individual  suc- 
cess as  usual,  we  are  missing  the  boot  by  a  wide 
margin.  After  such  a  war,  there  could  be  no  re- 
sumption of  the  status  quo  ante.  Further,  there 
would  be  no  one  to  offer  us  a  'Marshall  Plan'  and 
we  would  be  in  no  condition  to  offer  one  to  anyone 
else.  There  is  even  a  possibility  that  the  United 
States  would  be  reduced  to  a  devastated  wasteland 
of  radioactive  rubble.  In  such  a  case,  let  us  not 
bother  about  what  the  rest  of  the  world  might  be 
like. 

An  Illusion 

One  might  argue  that  warfare  has  become  so 
potentially  destructive  that  no  nation  would  dare 
go  to  war.  That  is  an  illusion.  There  ore  plenty  of 
Americans  who  are  chafing  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
such  a  war  going.  They  are  not  scientists  or  'other 
atheistic  materialists'  but  good,  church  -  going 
Christians.  If  you  have  perused  the  slick  maga- 
zines lately  or  paid  attention  to  reports  of  major 
public  speeches,  you  know  who  some  of  them  are 
on  the  national  scene.  You  can  probably  name  a 
few  examples  in  your  own  community,  especially 
if  you  follow  the  doings  of  the  local  businessmen's 
and  veterans'  organizations.  There  are  always  a 
few  with  a  queer  mental  quirk  who  would  delight 
in  the  opportunity  to  close  the  switch  on  the  great- 
est catastrophe  in  human  history.  They  are  ego- 
maniacs of  the  first  order,  and  every  existing  so- 
ciety is  heavily  overloaded  with  them. 

Under  such  circumstances.  Brink  of  War  strat- 
egy is  stupid  and  highly  dangerous.  The  policy  of 
Brinkmanship  has  validity  only  when  you  seek  to 
bully  small,   weak   nations   into  submissiveness — - 


such   nations,   for  example,  as  Guatemala,   British 
Guiana,  Lebanon,  or  Israel. 

Brinkmanship  is  only  one  facet  of  our  Colossal 
Blundership  since  World  War  I  with  respect  to 
international  affairs.  Another  facet  of  this  Blun- 
dership has  been  our  alliance  with  the  Vatican. 
This  alliance  caused  us  to  support  fascist  aggres- 
sion in  Spain  in  exchange  for  Catholic  support  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  U.S.A.  It  caused  us  to 
soft-pedal  our  warfare  against  the  fascist  nations 
during  World  War  II  and  to  minimize  our  support 
for  the  non-fascist  nations.  It  inspired  us  to  pro- 
claim the  Truman  Doctrine  of  encirclement  and 
containment.  It  has  persuaded  us  to  be  generous  in 
our  handouts  to  fascist  dictatorship  regimes  around 
the  world,  niggardly  toward  non-fascist  regimes, 
and  restrictive  to  anti-fascist  regimes.  It  has 
caused  us  to  institute  and  continue  McCorthyist 
repression  and  terrorism  at  home. 

Another  Facet 

Another  facet  of  Colossal  Blundership  has  been 
the  occupation  of  several  hundred  overseas  bases, 
many  of  them  in  highly  untenable  situations,  and 
almost  all  of  them  on  foreign  territory.  Their  loca- 
tions are  not  secret.  All  the  Russians  would  have 
to  do  to  counteract  this  menace  to  them  is  allocate 
one  bomb  and  a  suitable  launcher  or  carrier  for 
each  base;  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes  from  the 
start  of  hostilities  the  bases  would  be  ailes  kaput. 
Our  only  counter-strategy  for  this  probability  is 
keeping  a  certain  number  of  bombers  in  the  air 
at  all  times,  loaded  with  nuclear  bombs  and  other- 
wise ready  to  carry  out  kamikaze  retaliation  sor- 
ties. Even  if  these  bombers  did  not  get  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  they  would  have  no  bases  to  re- 
turn to. 

Technocracy  has  been  consistently  on  record  as 
opposing  the  policy  of  Colossal  Blundership,  par- 
ticularly since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  as  it 
pertains  to  the  military.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
war.  Technocracy  laid  down  the  specifications  for 
an  effective  strategy  of  defense  for  the  North 
American  Continent.  Among  other  things,  it  was 
specified  that  the  area  of  defense  should  be  that 
from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole  and  from  the 
international  date  line  in  the  Pacific  to  the  mid- 
Atlantic,  and  would  include  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land. It  would  not  include  the  islands  of  the  south 
or  west  Pacific  beyond  the  Aleutians,  Wake  Island, 
Samoa,  and  Galapagos.    It  would   not   include  any 
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part  of  the  East  Asian  littoral  of  Western  Europe. 
Those  areas  are  indefensible  from  this  Continent. 
At  most,  they  could  only  be  protected,  and  at  great 
cost.  Our  supply  lines  would  be  long  and  vulner- 
able; the  Red  supply  lines  would  be  short  and  de- 
fensible. Our  armament  and  personnel  would  be 
too  scattered  as  well  as  being  located  on  dubious 
foreign  soil.  The  Red  armament  and  personnel 
would  be  concentrated  on  their  own  domain.  Our 
objective  would  be  the  reduction  and  occupation 
of  a  hostile  continent;  their  objective  would  be  the 
defense  of  their  homeland. 

What  Our  War  Experts  Think 

Our  war  experts  all  seem  to  think  that,  in  case 
of  war  against  Russia,  the  Soviets  would  immedi- 
ately try  to  knock  out  our  biggest  cities.  But  Tech- 
nocrats would  be  quite  surprised  if  that  were  what 
happened.  It  would  be  contrary  to  Russia's  past 
method  of  operation.  The  Russians  have  always 
concentrated  their  fire  power  against  military  op- 
position. They  have  never  gone  in  for  terroristic 
destruction  of  cities  and  mass  bombings  of  civil- 
ians. The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  that  type 
of  'warfare'  with  Britain  second.  Such  an  attack  on 
the  United  States  would  be  about  as  useless  a  form 
of  military  effort  as  any  that  one  could  conceive. 
For  the  most  port,  the  populations  of  American 
cities  are  economic  deficits  rather  than  assets. 
They  would  be  a  greater  asset  to  the  enemy  if  left 
intact  as  consumers. 

Nor  would  it  moke  sense  to  attempt  a  general 
bombing  on  American  industrial  sites.  We  are  al- 
ready over-capacitized.  Half  of  our  industry  could 
be  destroyed  and  it  would  not  weaken  our  produc- 
tive capabilities.  Leaving  our  industrial  plant  alone 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  enemy  than  harm- 
ful. Most  of  it  is  obsolescent  and  inefficient.  So, 
we  would  expect  the  Soviets  to  let  us  keep  as  much 
of  our  population  as  possible,  allow  us  to  operate 
our  industry  at  full  steam  and  to  consume  our  re- 
sources at  the  maximum  rote — let  us  expend  our 
materials  and  effort  in  on  orgy  of  free  enterprise 
production.  Consequently,  any  hardship  and  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  the  American  people  would 
come  from  their  own  government,  and  this  would 
not  improve  their  morale  any.  We  would  expect 
the  enemy  to  concentrate  on  weak  spots  in  our 
military  setup,  to  cut  off  certain  strategic  re- 
sources, and  to  seek  destruction  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  the  field. 

Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the   ICBM,  long 


range  bombers,  and  long  range  submarines,  she  is 
not  compelled  to  restrict  her  activities  to  imme- 
diate theatres  of  battle.  She  is  in  a  position  to  do 
plenty  of  damage  at  long  range.  While  such  dam- 
age would  most  probably  be  allocated  to  military 
objectives,  its  capabilities  could  be  used  in  other 
ways.  For  example,  as  an  act  of  diversionary  har- 
assment, a  threat  against  some  of  our  largest  cities 
could  be  used  to  panic  the  population  and  set  into 
motion  the  moss  evacuation  of  the  people.  That 
alone  should  be  enough  to  foul  up  this  country  for 
several  days  at  least;  no  actual  bombing  would  be 
needed.  The  threat  of  total  destruction  of  certain 
major  cities  in  the  NATO  countries  could  be  used 
as  a  deterrent  to  their  participation  in  the  war.  The 
actual  destruction  of  one  of  them — Rome,  for  ex- 
ample— could  be  carried  out  if  an  illustration  were 
needed  to  press  the  point  home.  However,  we  sus- 
pect that  in  event  of  imminent  war  our  NATO  al- 
lies would  suddenly  become  very  'peace-loving' 
and  even  save  the  Russians  the  job  of  liquidating 
American  bases  on  their  soil. 

It  would  not  be  wise  for  the  United  States  to 
count  on  the  support  of  any  of  its  allies.  None  of 
them  have  the  heart  or  the  organization  for  fight- 
ing a  major  war.  Britain  and  Canada  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  go  along,  but  even  these  are  not  cer- 
tainties. 

In  case  of  hostilities,  we  would  be  on  the  out- 
side of  the  fighting  perimeter,  with  long  supply 
lines  and  with  great  difficulties  attending  logisti- 
cal diversions  of  men  and  supplies  from  one  sector 
to  another.  The  Reds  would  have  the  inside  posi- 
tion, with  short  supply  lines  and  much  more  favor- 
able communications  and  transport  between  sec- 
tors. They  would  be  in  a  far  better  position  than 
we  to  fight  a  multiple  front  war. 

Miscalculations 

In  the  past,  the  American  experts  have  talked 
big  and  voiced  much  assurance,  but  their  miscal- 
culations have  been  numerous.  Almost  nothing 
turns  out  the  way  our  soothsayers  predict.  Their 
miscalculations  regarding  Russia  have  tended  to 
be  both  major  and  chronic.  Therefore,  we  can  dis- 
count completely  their  optimism  about  the  out- 
come of  a  war  against  Russia. 

There  is  no  basis  for  concluding  that  we  can 
lick  the  Russians;  and  the  same  goes  for  China 
although  in  a  different  way.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
repeatedly  suggested  conferences  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  a  modus  vivendi;  but,  as  a  matter 
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of  national  policy,  the  State  Department  has  al- 
ways rejected  such  suggestions.  Nothing  has  been 
permitted  to  detract  from  the  Cold  War  status.  We 
contend  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  Cold  War  to 
be  liquidated. 

Technocracy  has  gone  much  further  than  this 
in  its  proposals  regarding  national  relations  with 
Russia.  Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Tech- 
nocracy has  advocated  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia  form  a  mutual  economic  and  military  al- 
liance, and  that  they  together  guarantee  the  peace 
of  the  world.  As  the  years  go  by,  the  United  States 
is  losing  the  favorable  bargaining  position  it  had 
at  first.  This  is  a  direct  consequence  of  our  policy 
of  Colossal  Blundership,  applied  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  not  too  late,  yet,  to  reverse  our  drift 
to  war.  But,  toward  this  end,  there  are  a  number 
of  things  which  need  immediate  attention,  among 
them:  [a]  Get  the  'dead  albatross'  of  the  Vatican 
off  our  neck,  [b]  Get  out  of  Berlin,  [c]  Get  out 
of  Taiwan  and  the  coastal  waters  of  China,  [d] 
Liquidate  all  military  bases  outside  of  our  area  of 
defense,  [e]  Recognize  China  and  invite  her  into 
the  United  Nations,  [f]  Liquidate  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe;  and  retire  the 
Dulles  brothers,    [g]    Enter   into   negotiations  with 


Russia  and  China  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent peace  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  by  some  that  these  pro- 
posals are  very  similar  to  certain  points  of  action 
suggested  for  the  United  States  by  Soviet  leaders. 
Well,  these  ore  some  of  the  things  that  we  need  to 
do  anyway  regardless  of  Soviet  advice.  If  their 
doing  would  also  please  the  leaders  of  Russia  and 
China,  so  much  the  better;  it  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  future  friendship  among  the  three  coun- 
tries. Let  us  act  in  the  interest  of  North  America 
first  and  foremost.  Let  us  take  the  initiative  and 
not  hold  our  decisions  in  abeyance  until  we  learn 
what  the  Russians  propose,  then  support  the  op- 
posite. Technocrats  ore  not  yet  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Russians  and  Chinese  hove  a  monopoly  on 
ideas.  We  can  demonstrate  that  North  Americans 
ore  able  to  develop  ideas  too.  Let  us  get  our  noses 
out  of  the  swill  troughs  of  commerce  and  set  out 
on  a  positive  program  of  social  advancement. 

There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  seeking  a  war 
against  Russia  and  China.  If  we  can't  lick  them, 
as  it  would  now  appear,  war  is  not  only  senseless, 
it  is  very  foolish.  It  could  be  suicidal.  Since  we 
preach  peace,  friendship,  and  goodwill,  why  not 
try  living  up  to  what  we  preach? 

—Wilton  Ivie,  C.H.Q. 


The  Significance  of  Labor  Day 


Labor  Day  is  the  appointed  time  to  review  basic 
reasons  for  the  labor  movement  and,  in  the  light 
of  experience,  decide  where  to  direct  the  weight  of 
its  influence  toward  a  solution  of  the  social-eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  time. 

The  means  and  methods  by  which  we  live  have 
been  revolutionized  far  beyond  the  foremost  social 
thinkers  of  half  a  century  back,  and  many  pro- 
posals of  labor  that  made  for  betterment  at  one 
time  now  have  no  practical  application  to  the  prob- 
lems at  hand. 

Unorganized  labor  is  voiceless  labor.  It  cannot 
be  overemphasized  that  the  need  of  organization 
comes  first.  The  employing  interests  are  of  a  na- 
ture that  compel  a  search  for  lower  cost  to  meet, 
and  if  possible,  undermine  competition,  usually  at 
labor's  expense.  It's  the  job  for  organized  labor  to 
resist  this  tendency.  However,  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  organized.  We  need  to  inform  ourselves  of  the 
nature  of  change  in  social  operations  to  which  we 


must  adjust  ourselves.  If  thought  of  what  I  have  in 
mind  will  contribute  to  that  end,  then  I  will  be 
thankful  to  be  helpful. 

I  am  an  oldtimer  in  the  labor  movement,  and  in 
my  eightieth  year.  However,  my  enforced  retire- 
ment has  not  lessened  my  interest  in  the  economic- 
social  problem.  The  direction  in  which  to  move  in 
the  days  at  hand  and  the  days  ahead  is  of  para- 
mount interest  to  me. 

"Irreversible  Trends  Shape  America's  Destiny." 
If  Moses  could  have  returned  to  life  and  visited 
my  Dad  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of  my  birth,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  recognize  the  use  and 
purpose  of  all  instruments  at  hand,  and  used  to 
shape  the  natural  resources  to  human  need.  The 
only  energy,  other  than  human  energy,  was  sup- 
plied by  a  yoke  of  oxen.  For  the  several  thousand 
years  of  recorded  history  there  had  been  but  slight 
change  in  the  means  and  methods  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. Long  hours  of  toil,  meager  returns  and  scare- 
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ity.  Filled  warehouses  and  empty  stomachs  were 
unknown  to  people  of  that  time.  In  less  remote 
places  extraneous  energy  was  being  harnessed  and 
utilized,  and  in  the  process,  divorcing  labor  from 
its  individually  owned  and  operated  hand  tools  and 
the  rise  of  factories  and  mills  gave  force  and  pur- 
pose to  the  building  trade  union  movement. 

From  the  outset,  declining  man-hours  required 
per  unit  of  production  and  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
ductivity have  been  major  factors  in  determining 
what  to  do  next  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  trends 
first  set  in  motion  by  the  steam  engine.  In  my  ac- 
tive days  the  immediate  need  was  to  shorten  the 
work  day  and  spread  employment.  Now,  advancing 
technology  [the  foment  of  social  change]  brings 
forward  a  phase  of  the  economic-social  problem, 
viz — Automation — not  anticipated  in  my  active 
days  in  the  union.  We  are  now  faced  with  greatly 
lessened  man-hours  to  spread.  Not  just  temporary 
unemployment,  but  for  increasing  numbers,  per- 
manently no  employment. 


the  energy  determinant  applied  with  the  methods 
of  physical  science  clears  the  picture,  and  the  blue- 
prints for  continental  operation  proposed  by  Tech- 
nocracy make  sense. 

Technocracy  is  not  without  recognition  in  the 
higher  levels  of  learning — enough  to  justify  in- 
vestigation of  all  earnest  searchers  for  'facts.'  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  let  me  mention  one  only:  The 
Encyclopedia  Americana: 

"Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and 
economic  reconstruction  which  is  in  complete  in- 
tellectual and  technical  accord  with  the  age  in 
which  we  live." 

Fraternal  greeting  to  oil 

C.  J.  Folsom 
Everett,  Washington 

— The  Labor  Journal,   Everett,  Wash. 
[Sixty-seventh   Labor  Day   Edition] 


A  Release  From  Toil 

Technology  applied  to  physical  science  is  re- 
leasing an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  our  popu- 
fation  from  toil,  and  filling  storehouses  with  un- 
manageable surpluses,  a  super  abundance,  and  a 
lack  of  means  of  distribution.  At  this  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  said  to  be  spending  a  million 
dollars  a  day  for  storage  for  products  so  abundant 
that  to  allow  them  to  flow  into  open  market  would 
destroy  their  price.  Taxation  and  bond  floating  are 
the  chief  source  of  our  Government  revenue  to 
spend;  and  the  people  are  buying  bonds,  paying 
taxes,  and  paying  interest  on  debt  to  maintain  a 
level  of  artificial  scarcity.  Well  I  remember  in  the 
days  of  World  War  I,  wheat  was  scarce  and  ra- 
tioned, and  we  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  for  10c  for 
which  we  now  pay  30c  and  wheat  abundant.  For 
our  30c  we  get  10c  worth  of  bread  and  20c  worth 
of  artificial  scarcity. 

To  endeavor  to  analyze  and  rationalize  our  eco- 
nomic-social operation  with  the  methods  of  busi- 
ness and  finance  can  lead  to  nowhere  save  confu- 
sion, and  a  complexity  that  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion. Abundance  destroys  price  and  value  concepts. 
One  may  as  well  try  to  lay  out  a  house  foundation 
with  a  rubber  tope  line  as  to  measure  a  cost  of 
social  operation  with  dollars  and  cents. 

Energy  is  the  common  denominator  of  all  man 
con  know  about  the  90-odd  material  elements,  and 


TEACHERS.   UNPAID  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS.  PICKET  SCHOOL 

SHENANDOAH,  Pa. — Two  hundred  students  at  the  West 
Mahanoy  Township  High  School  had  a  holiday  when  five  teach- 
ers placed  a  picket  line  around  the  school  to  protest  non- 
payment  of  salaries   for   eight   and   a    half  months. 

Fifteen  other  teachers  crossed  the  picket  line,  and  classes 
in  the  junior  high  school  and  elementary  school  proceeded 
normally. 

The  township  is  scheduled  to  pay  the  teachers  two  and 
three-quarter  months'  back  salary  soon,  but  the  picketing 
teachers,  all  men,  said  they  must  receive  four  months'  salary 
before  they  will  return  to  classes. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 
— Perhaps   not  typical,   but   it   reflects  our  attitude  toward 
education.   Education   is  free  only  after  taxes  have  been 
collected,   the   political   gravy   has   been   ladled   out,   and 
the  teachers  paid. 


IMPROVES  FEED-IN  TO  IBM  MACHINES 

COPIAGUE,  L.  I. — VISIrecord,  Inc.,  announced  develop- 
ment of  a  new  filing  system  by  which  any  one  of  16,500 
punched  data  processing  cards  can  be  located  in  three  seconds 
or  less  for  feeding  into  IBM  machines. 

Using  specially  notched  cards  manufactured  by  IBM,  the 
system  enhances  clerical  efficiency,  reducing  machine  waiting 
time  and  making  machine  data  processing  more  economical 
for    a    great    variety    of    offices    and    factories,    it    said. 

The  new  system  employs  open-tub  housing  units,  filled  with 
banks  of  cards.  Within  each  bank,  the  cards  are  offset  hori- 
zontally so  that  a  three-fourth  inch  margin,  on  which  the  card 
number  or  name  is  printed,  is  instantly  visible  for  easy  scan- 
ning and  selection. 

— New  York  World  Telegram 

— They   do    not   install    systems   like   this   to    increase   labor 
costs. 
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In  Our  Mail.  .  . 


An  earnest  inquirer  after  information  received 
several  back-issue  magazines  and  free  leaflets, 
and  the  following   letter: 

THE    NORTHWEST   TECHNOCRAT 

2208  Eighth  Avenue 

Seattle  1,  Washington 

October  1958 

Mr.  D.  D.  B. 
Montana 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  asked  to  answer  your  communica- 
tion of  recent  date,  and  to  send  you  some  perti- 
nent material. 

The  Price  System  evolved  out  of  conditions 
which  no  longer  exist.  Modern  technology  dictates 
on  entirely  new  method  of  operation  based  on  sci- 
ence. Fortunately  for  the  sanity  of  those  persons 
who  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  basic  require- 
ments of  our  continuing  civilization,  such  a  sys- 
tem has  already  been  designed.  It  awaits  either 
a  sufficiently  dire  threat  of  impending  extinction, 
or  a  sufficient  enlightenment  and  demand  on  the 
part  of  our  citizenry,  for  its  realization.  Technoc- 
racy  is  the  only  answer. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  and  your  indicated 
line  of  interest,  we  have  selected  a  number  of  back 
issues  of  our  Magazines  containing  pertinent  ar- 
ticles; also  some  pamphlets  and  free  leaflets.  These 
will  be  forwarded  under  separate  cover. 

You  ask  about  the  difference  between  Technoc- 
racy and  certain  other  'proposed  economic  re- 
forms.' The  Bellamy  plan  was  a  wonderful  projec- 
tion in  its  time,  but  modern  technology  has  made 
it  obsolete.  The  basic  idea  of  operating  without 
money  remains  the  only  really  valid  part  of  the 
program.  As  for  the  others  you  mention,  they  are 
merely  that,  'economic  reforms.'  But,  no  mere  re- 
form can  save  the  Price  System.  You  just  can't 
'reform'  a  rotten  egg. 

Your  own  approach,  with  its  various  reform  pro- 
posals, is  chiefly  from  a  moralistic  angle.  Since 
the  'evils'  attacked  are  all  due  to  basic  weaknesses 
in  the  Price  System  itself,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
elimination  of  the  Price  System  will  likewise  elimi- 
nate its  inherent  'evils.'  The  problem  becomes  one 
of    the    physcal    operation    of    the    physical    social 


mechanism.  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  and 
appreciate  this  when  you  have  read  sufficient  of 
Technocracy's  analysis  and  synthesis. 

You  will  find  Technocracy's  Calendar  pictured 
and  explained  in  the  back  cover  of  Issue  No.  120 
of  The  Northwest  Technocrat.  Note  that  it  is  not 
a  mere  reform,  but  it  is  a  functional  solution  of 
what  is  purely  a  functional  problem.  That  thought 
is  worth  studying  over,   incidentally. 

Our  subscription  rate  is  still  $3.00  for  all  three 
magazines  for  one  year.  You  will  find  a  subscrip- 
tion form  in  the  bock  cover  of'  The  Northwest 
Technocrat.  You  will  receive  the  three  in  rotation, 
a  different  one  each  month  in  turn. 

Yes,  Technocracy  is  the  only  answer,  and  it  is 
a  complete  one.  We  welcome  your  investigation. 

Cordially  yours, 

Lucy  L.  Barnes 

Circulation    Manager 

The    Northwest   Technocrat 

Result:  Another  magazine  subscription  going  into 
one  of  the  'wide  open  spaces.' 
Thus  Technocracy  grows. 


NEW  GLUES  MAY  REPLACE  NAILS.  CHEMISTS  CLAIM 

WASHINGTON  —  Nails,  bolts  and  screws  soon  may  be 
relics  of  the  past. 

Tomorrow's  house  may  be  glued,  rather  than  nailed,  to- 
gether, according  to  a  prediction  of  the  Manufacturing  Chem- 
ists Association.  This  is  probable,  says  a  just-issued  bulletin, 
because  of  the  semi-miraculous  properties  of  some  present 
glues  being  produced  by  the  industry. 

For  example:  'One  drop  of  glue  was  used  recently  to  join 
two  pieces  of  steel  rod  together.  Held  together  for  20  sec- 
onds, with  no  more  pressure  than  that  of  a  man's  hand,  the 
glued-up  rod  was  used  20  minutes  later  to  hoist  a  car  and 
four  people,  a  5,000-pound  load,  off  the  ground. 

'This  remarkable  feat  was  made  possible  by  chemical  re- 
search into  the  mysteries  of  adhesion,  from  which  has  come  a 
variety  of  new  glues  with  an  almost  bewildering  array  of 
capabilities.  Many  of  these  new  adhesives  are  referred  to  as 
epoxies.  Plastic  in  nature,  they  link  the  molecules  of  the  ad- 
hesive with  those  of  the  material  being  bonded.' 

Today,  says  the  report,  these  superadhesives  are  being  used 
in  supersonic  jet  aircraft  and  missiles  as  a  replacement  for 
rivets  on  windstream  surfaces.  They  maintain  full  strength  at 
the  more  than  500  degree  temperatures  created  by  supersonic 
flight. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  new  bonding  agents  Is  a 
blackish  putty,  80  percent  powdered  steel  and  20  percent 
epoxy  resin.  A  catalyzing  chemical  quickly  reacts  with  the  resin 
to  form  a  stubborn  bond  which  not  only  joins  materials  to- 
gether but  also  joins  together  the  steel  particles  in  the  putty 
which,  in  effect,  become  solid  steel  that  can  be  machined  like 
the  metal  itself. 

— Oregonian 
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THE  FUTURE  IS  HERE 


Technocracy  contends  that  when  the  people  of  North  America  learn  the 
facts  of  their  social  situation,  they  will  take  action  to  install  a  tech- 
nological social  system. 


T^SPECIALLY  in  the  older  age  groups,  people 
^— '  tend  to  live  in  the  past.  Most  others  live  only 
for  the  present.  Few  have  the  vison  to  look  ahead 
to  tomorrow.  Those  who  can  look  ahead  will  ex- 
press fear  of  what  they  see.  The  thoughtful  indi- 
vidual cannot  concur  with  Madison  Avenue  adver- 
tising that  this  is  the  American  Century  or  that 
the  Millenium  has  arrived  for  North  Americans. 

He  commonly  voices  social  defeatism  about  the 
future  of  this  civilization.  He  will  tell  one  about 
his  little  plans  to  escape  when  the  roof  caves  in  on 
this  society.  He  is  living  evidence  of  the  grave  so- 
cial sickness  that  plagues  this  Continent.  He  feels 
that  he  is  on  his  own,  pitted  against,  rather  than 
aligned  with,  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  is  convinced  there  is  no  use  to  concern  him- 
self with  a  solution  to  problems  on  this  Continent, 
or  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  will  state  that  he  is 
resigned  to  death  by  nuclear  annihilation  which 
he  says  is  sure  to  come  in  the  next  few  years.  Yet, 
he  contrives  plans  to  escape.  He  is  a  sad  creature, 
this  North  American,  with  a  behavior  displaying 
both  fear  and  apathy.  He  will  be  on  even  sadder 
spectacle,  unless  he  begins  to  realize  his  social 
responsibility,  for  it  is  later  than  he  thinks. 

The  social  defeatism  of  North  America  is  con- 
temptible. Technocracy  pointed  out  many  years 
ago  that  the  Price  System  method  of  social  opera- 
tion could  not  long  withstand  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology and  would  destroy  itself.  Is  that  any  reason 
to  resign  this  civilization  to  destruction?  When 
Technocracy  pointed  out  the  problem,  it  also  pro- 
vided on  answer.  This  answer  has  been  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  future  when  it  would  be  needed. 
That  future  is  here.   It  is  time  to  start  moving. 

When  we  say  'start  moving,'  we  mean  taking  a 
stand  for  Technocracy's  objectives  of  technologi- 
cal government,  as  opposed  to  government  by  busi- 
ness and  politics;  distribution  of  the  abundance 
of  which  this  economy  is  capable,  as  opposed  to 
the  enforced  scarcity  of  the  Price  System  to  main- 
tain price;  conservation  of  resources  of  this  Con- 
tinent, as  opposed  to  the  criminal  waste  of  the 
Price   System;   elimination   of   human   toil   and   so- 


cially unnecessary  jobs,  with  maximum  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  do  and  be  as  he  pleases,  as  op- 
posed to  the  social  prostitution  demanded  by  the 
Price  System  in  order  for  one  to  make  a  living. 

Technocracy  is  nothing  new  to  multitudes  of 
people  on  this  Continent.  Millions  of  pieces  of 
literature  hove  been  distributed  over  the  years. 
Technocracy  Inc.  maintains  offices  and  group  or- 
ganization in  many  cities  of  North  America.  So 
North  Americans  have  an  answer  and  a  way  to 
organize  themselves  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
period  of  history.  Twenty-five  individuals  who  de- 
cide that  they  really  wont  to  do  something  can, 
with  consistent  effort  and  a  few  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  Technocratic  literature,  organize  almost 
any  city  on  the  North  American  Continent.  The 
latent  interest  in  Technocracy  is  there  waiting  to 
be  stimulated.  It  is  just  a  matter  for  individuals 
to  decide  that  they  should  take  on  active  part  in 
Technocracy.  It  would  mean  some  leg  work  and 
ground  breaking  to  get  the  Organization  moving 
in  some  areas.  But  it  can  be  done  because  condi- 
tions are  running  stronger  every  day  in  favor  of 
Technocracy. 

Technocrats  often  ore  asked:  When  are  you 
going  to  'take  over'?  The  central  task  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  is  to  inform,  not  to  build  a  political  party. 
If  political  action  could  solve  the  problem  on  this 
Continent,  it  would  have  done  so  by  now.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  by  its  educational  activities,  intends 
to  guide  toward  Technocracy  the  comiing  move- 
ment for  social  change.  It  seeks  to  make  possible 
on  orderly  change  from  the  Price  System  to  Tech- 
nocracy by  informing  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
on  this  Continent  as  possible  of  what  is  coming. 
We  will  either  move  in  an  orderly  manner  to  a 
technological  social  control  or,  in  the  words  of 
Technocracy's  Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott, 
'We  will  be  dragged  into  it,  kicking  and  scream- 
ing.' Events  are  forcing  the  change,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

In  order  to  build  a  social  movement  for  Tech- 
nocracy, an  Organizational  framework  must  first 
be  built  so  that  the  movement  con  be  directed  as 
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conditions  generate  it.  Building  such  a  framework 
should  be  the  principal  aim  of  every  intelligent 
North  American. 

The  first  element  in  this  framework  was  realized 
in  1933  when  Technocracy  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Immediately 
after  that  event  the  Field  Organization  began  to 
take  shape. Technocracy  Inc.  subsequently  spanned 
the  Continent — north  and  south,  east  and  west. 

Technocracy  Inc.  excludes  only  aliens,  political 
party  members  and  politicians  in  extending  the 
privilege  of  Membership  to  the  citizens  of  North 
America.  Otherwise,  there  is  found  a  cross-section 
of  educational,  occupational,  racial  and  religious 
background  in  the  Membership.  The  personal  dif- 
ferences are  kept  outside  of  the  Organization.  Rec- 
ognition of  a  problem  common  to  all,  and  the 
answer,  provide  the  cohesion  within  the  Member- 
ship. 

The  mechanics  of  Field  Organization  operations 
are  developed  to  the  point  that  they  are  highly 
efficient  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  A  Section  Operation  of  Technocracy 
is  a  source  of  education  for  the  public  and  a  train- 
ing ground  for  the  individual  Member. 

The  operations  of  a  Technocracy  Section  are 
financed  through  dues  and  donations  of  its  Mem- 
bers. Technocracy  Inc.  gets  no  subsidies  or  grants. 
Whatever  is  done,  is  done  solely  by  its  Members. 
No  Price  System  influence,  regardless  of  its  na- 
ture, can  claim  a  bit  of  credit  for  Technocracy's 
existence,  past  or  present. 

Members  Identify  Themselves 

The  Members  of  Technocracy  identify  them- 
selves as  such  to  their  fellow  citizens  through  dis- 
play of  the  symbol  of  Technoracy,  the  Monad. 
While  the  Member  has  no  desire  to  draw  attention 
to  himself,  he  does  realize  the  necessity  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  Technocracy.  He  wears  the  Monad 
on  his  lapel,  often  wears  the  Gray  Dress  of  Tech- 
nocracy, and  drives  on  Official  Gray  Car  which  is 
his  own  personal  property  and  which  he  probably 
helped  other  Members  to  paint.  This  behavior  gives 
the  opportunity  to  the  Technocrat's  contacts  and 
associates  to  get  information  about  his  Organiza- 
tion from  him,  or  at  least  know  where  to  get  it. 
For  its  effect  on  the  general  public,  the  symboliza- 
tion  of  Technocracy  is  by  far  the  most  potent  as- 
pect of  its  educational  program. 

Through  the  general  symbolizotion  program  of 
Technocracy,  the  Organization  ferrets  out  the  type 


of  individual  who  is  capable  of  becoming  a  truss  in 
the  framework  of  Technocracy  Inc.  Through  litera- 
ture, public  meetings,  Study  Classes  and  informal 
discussions  with  Members,  the  individual  becomes 
acquainted  with  Technocracy.  He  assumes  func- 
tional responsibility  in  the  Section  according  to 
his  background  training  and  demonstrated  capa- 
bilities. By  themselves,  individuals  can  do  little  or 
nothing  about  problems  confronting  this  civiliza- 
tion. When  they  harness  themselves  intelligently 
with  others  to  the  vehicle,  Technocracy  Inc.,  they 
can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  dreamed  pos- 
sible. They  have  organized  support  throughout 
North  America! 

A  Technological  Social  System 

Technocracy  contends  that  when  the  people  of 
North  America  learn  the  facts  of  their  social  situa- 
tion, they  will  take  action  to  install  a  technological 
social  system.  For  the  welfare  of  this  Continent, 
there  had  better  be  a  greatly  expanded  distribu- 
tion of  the  facts,  and  a  clearly  identified  means  to 
bring  about  on  orderly  transition  from  the  Price 
System  to  Technocracy. 

An  individual  becomes  a  Technocrat  because  he 
understands  that  if  problems  before  this  Conti- 
nent are  to  be  solved,  he  will  have  to  do  something 
about  them  himself.  The  type  of  individual  who  is 
able  to  be  a  Technocrat  doesn't  quit  thinking 
about  things  because  the  Price  System  leadership 
is  lousy.  This  serves  to  irritate  him  to  take  action. 
He  is  willing  to  fight  for  this  civilization  because 
he  thinks  that  it  is  worth  saving. 

It  is  commonly  asked:  Why  doesn't  Technocracy 
make  more  use  of  television,  radio  and  the  press 
to  present  its  information?  The  answer  is  that  these 
media  ore  too  expensive  to  be  supported  by  the 
Organization  and  that  the  results,  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  probably  would  not  be  commensurate  with 
the  cost,  even  if  they  were  used.  Equally  important 
is  that  there  is  no  'armchair'  way  to  realize  suc- 
cessful social  change  on  this  Continent.  The  sooner 
we  understand  that,  the  quicker  we  will  get  the 
Organization  built  to  do  what  has  to  be  done.  For 
a  task  like  Technocracy's,  there  could  be  available 
both  equipment  and  funds;  but  unless  there  is  a 
complement  of  personnel  with  the  desire  to  make 
proper  use  of  these  assets,  they,  in  themselves, 
mean  little.  When  Technocracy  first  hit  the  head- 
lines in  the  early  'thirties,'  tens  of  thousands  of 
letters  requesting  information  poured  into  Con- 
tinental Headquarters.  The  personnel  at  the  Head- 
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quarters,  busy  with  other  problems,  were  not  able 
to  open  the  mail  for  some  time.  The  essential  re- 
quirement of  a  Field  Organization  to  handle  gen- 
eral inquiries  about  Technocracy  should  be  obvi- 
ous. Besides,  a  social  movement  is  built  from 
among  the  masses  of  people,  not  from  the  'top 
side.'  The  'top  side'  directs  the  movement. 

It  is  immediately  within  the  grasp  of  a  small 
minority  of  people  properly  organized,  to  make  a 
significant  impact  with  Technocracy  upon  the  so- 
cial scene  of  North  America.  It  requires  only  that 
the  individuals,  who  know  they  should  take  an  ac- 
tive port  in  Technocracy,  get  off  of  their  posteriors 
and  inform  their  fellow  citizens  with  Technocratic 
literature  and  through  symbol ization.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  only  one  hundredth  of  one  percent 
of  the  population,  supplying  consistent  effort, 
would  be  required  to  start  a  social  movement  roll- 
ing. The  information  is  available  and  the  methods 
of  organization  are  ready  and  waiting.  The  indi- 
vidual just  hasn't  been  using  his  imagination  to 
do  something  about  it. 

The  tendency  of  the  human  being  is  to  keep 
trying  to  do  things  the  way  he  has  been  doing 
them,  despite  the  increasing  difficulty  that  he  may 
encounter.  North  America,  for  that  reason,  has 
clung  to  the  Price  System  when  it  should  have 
been  'scrapped'  long  ago.  Even  though  it  is  be- 
coming recognized  that  North  America  is  in  seri- 
ous trouble  internally  and  in  its  relations  abroad 
because  of  the  Price  System,  still  North  Americans 
have  shown  little  collective  desire  to  get  rid  of  it. 
They  are  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  What 
they  do  not  realize  is  that  trends  which  will  seri- 
ously affect  their  lives  are  taking  place  now. Things 
are  happening.  One  quite  often  hears  the  remark 
from  individuals  interested  in  Technocracy:  'When 
the  time  comes,  I'll  be  there  to  support  you.'  This 
is  'bandwagon'  behovor,  and  shows  no  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  Technocracy  Inc.  When  the  time 
comes  for  large  scale  action,  the  framework  for 
the  social  movement  for  Technocracy  had  better 
be  built.  You  don't  prepare  for  on  emergency  after 
you  get  into  it:  you  either  prepare  for  it  before- 
hand or  take  the  consequences.  No  one  is  going 
to  have  the  chance  to  play  'God'  and  straighten 
everything  out  at  the  last  minute. 

To  know  something  about  Technocracy  and  not 
actively  do  something  about  it  is  as  stupid  as  re- 
fusing to  study  the  subject.  Technocracy  Inc.  aims 
at  the  broadest  possible  dissemination  of  Techno- 
cratic information.  For  every  few  thousand  people 
who  ore  informed  about  Technocracy,  in  one  way 


or  another,  the  chances  of  social  catastrophe  are 
measurably  reduced.  In  addition  to  symbolization, 
an  individual  can  moke  a  significant  contribution  ^B 
to  social  order  by  participating  in  a  mailing  pro-  " 
gram  of  Technocracy  literature.  This  method  of 
furnishing  information  is  inexpensive  and  relatively 
easy  to  do.  Another  method  of  getting  information 
to  the  public  would  be  to  participate  in  a  system- 
atic canvass-type  contact  which  would  not  only 
distribute  information  but  could  be  combined  with 
a  survey  to  obtain  statistical  information  on  the 
public  attitude,  which  would  be  of  significance  to 
Technocracy.  One  individual,  functioning  two  hours 
per  week,  could  make  two  hundred  personal  con- 
tacts per  month  without  straining  himself.  Of 
course,  in  addition,  there  ore  numerous  other  ways 
in  which  anyone  can  assist  in  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  the  Organization.  Function  on  committees 
and  financial  assistance  are  needed.  There  is  a 
function  in  the  Organization  for  every  individual 
who  is  interested  in  furthering  the  objectives  of 
Technocracy. 

When  we  think  of  the  word  'pioneering'  it  will 
more  than  likely  conjure  up  a  picture  of  wagon 
trains  moving  across  the  plains,  or  of  individuals 
chopping  down  trees  to  build  a  log  cabin.  While 
we  do  not  hove  this  particular  kind  of  pioneering 
to  do  any  more  in  North  America,  we  hove  Tech- 
nocracy to  pioneer,  which  is  of  more  immediate 
importance  to  the  citizens  of  this  Continent  than 
was  pioneering  of  the  past.  The  power  of  grey  mat- 
ter must  be  brought  into  action  instead  of  the 
power  of  muscles. 

Mental  toughness — a  self-discipline  acquired  by 
the  study  of  facts — is  required  instead  of  physical 
toughness  to  become  effective  as  a  Technocrat. 
The  Technocrat  knows  that  the  future  orderliness 
of  social  affairs  of  this  Continent  rests  entirely 
with  his  contribution  of  time,  coordinated  with 
that  of  other  Members — that  he  cannot  afford  to 
look  to  individuals  or  groups  outside  of  his  Or- 
ganization for  assistance.  He  knows  that  he  rep- 
resents a  minority  that  stands  for  the  interests  of 
the  majority,  which  is  completely  contrary  to  spe- 
cial-interest. Price  System  behavior.  He  knows,  too, 
that  decisions  which  must  be  made  soon  by  North 
Americans  will  determine  whether  or  not  this  civil- 
ization has  a  future  worth  having.  He  works  un- 
tiringly to  present  the  facts  upon  which  intelligent 
decisions  can  be  based. 

What  will  the  Technocrat  get  out  of  this?  He 
will  get  nothing  more  than  anyone  else,  except 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  did   his  best. 
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no  matter  what  the  final  result.  He  would  rather 
die  trying,  than  die  doing  nothing.  Enough  indi- 
viduals with  that  attitude  will  see  this  Continent 
through  social  change. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  American  his- 
tory when  this  country  has  been  in  worse  shape. 
It  is  manipulated  by  a  decadent  leadership;  has  got 
ten  itself  embroiled  in  one  messy  international 
affair  after  another;  has  all  but  exhausted  its  most 
vital  resources  through  deliberate  waste  and  in- 
efficiency; has  become  financially  bankrupt  and 
choked  with  Price  System  debt;  and  has  the  most 
serious  social  problems  of  any  civilization  in  the 
world. 

The  'credit'  for  these  achievements  must  be 
racked  up  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Price  System.   It 


is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  a  lot  of  people  get 
hurt  from  the  toppling  Price  System  edifice.  Then 
real  trouble  will  begin.  The  final  toll  of  this  trouble 
will  be  in  ratio  to  how  well-informed,  or  how  ill- 
informed  are  the  people  of  North  America. 

The  years  have  rolled  by.  What  was  once  a  fu- 
ture consideration  is  now  a  present  problem.  To- 
morrow has  become  today,  and  we  are  approach- 
ing the  deadline  for  action.  Do  we  have  whut  it 
takes  to  put  up  a  scrap  for  this  civilization?  Or 
have  we  turned  out  to  be  a  bunch  of  slobs  after 
all?  An  individual  with  self-respect  wouldn't  have 
any  trouble  making  a  decision.  Technocracy  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  your  application  for  Mem- 
bership. 

— Harry  Briggs,  12247-1 


LACK  OF   DEFENSE 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  Colo.— Military  officers 
charged  wifh  the  aerial  defense  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  are  convinced  that  lack  of  unified 
command  and  rivalry  among  service  branches  are 
endangering  continental  safety. 

These  officers  run  the  North  American  air  de- 
fense command  [NORAD]  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  continent  from  enemy  air 
attack. 

NORAD  is  composed  of  elements  from  the  U.  S. 
air  force,  navy  and  army,  in  addition  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  air  force. 

One  of  its  most  vital  jobs  is  to  act  as  the  eyes 
for  the  strategic  air  command.  SAC  does  not  main- 
tain its  own  warning  system  and  depends  on 
NORAD  for  information  that  enemy  attack  is  im- 
pending. Then  the  massive  retaliatory  air  arm 
would  go  into  action. 

But  NORAD's  high  officers  feel  that  inter-serv- 
ice rivalry  and  a  lack  of  authority  vested  in  Gen. 
Earle  E.  Partridge,  NORAD  commander,  seriously 
jeopardize  the  function  and  mission  of  the  organ- 
ization. NORAD  stands  by  itself  and  is  attached 
to  no  particular  branch  of  the  service. 

One  ranking  officer  who  declined  to  be  identi- 
fied, said: 

"Sure,  Gen.  Partridge  is  commander  but  he  can't 
even  hire  and  fire  the  field  officers  assigned  to  his 
outfit.  They  don't  even  have  to  tell  him  what  they 
are  doing  with  their  units." 

This  means,  the  officer  said,  that  an  army,  navy 


or  air  force  commander  in  charge  of  a  unit  at- 
tached to  NORAD  could  reduce  the  number  of 
weapons,  equipment  or  men  without  advising  or 
consulting  NORAD. 

"The  lack  of  single  authority  in  an  organization 
charged  with  the  continent's  defenses  is  obviously 
a  serious  and  a  dangerous  problem,"  another 
NORAD  officer  said. 

He  cited  some  examples  in  which  the  air  force 
had  reduced  the  number  of  its  early  warning  air- 
craft on  both  coasts,  the  navy  had  reduced  its 
picket  warning  ships,  and  the  army  reduced  the 
number  of  Nike  missiles  in  the  contribution  to 
NORAD.   These  were  done  for  economy  purposes. 

These  cuts  were  made  without  consultation  or 
advising  NORAD,  the  officer  said.  He  declined  to 
be  identified,  but  said  the  action  meant  NORAD 
had  a  fighting  force  whose  eyes  had  been  taken 
away. 

— Oregon  Journal 


SCIENTIST  GIs  SAID  WANTED 

WASHINGTON — The  executive  director  of  the  Scientific 
Manpower  Commission  told  Congress  recently  there  are  at  least 
15,000  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  armed  forces  whose  spe- 
cialized training  is  not  being  used. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff  suggested  to  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  that  it  might  consider  'training  scientists  and 
engineers  specifically  for  service  to  the  nation  in  their  fields 
of  competence.'  He  said  they  could  work  in  their  chosen  fields 
instead  of  being  put  in  uniform. 

The  committee  is  considering  legislation  to  provide  federal 
scholarships  for  science  students  and  others. 

— Associated  Press 

— The  Senate  might  get  as  far  as  considering  a  small  aspect 
of  the  problem. 
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This  ribbon  of  glass  passes  between  water-cooled  rollers  at  a  temperature  of  2,240  degrees. 
The  attendant  in   heat-resistant  clothing  views  the  taffy-like  orange  ribbon. 

(Photo  courtesy  Ford  Motor  Co.) 


NEW    GLASS    PLANT 


ANEW  GLASS  PLANT  — the  world's  largest 
complete  glass-producing  facility  under  one 
roof — is  operated  by  Ford  Motor  Company  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Located  on  a  237-acre  site  approximately  five 
miles  west  of  Nashville's  business  center,  the  plant 
includes  the  latest  production  techniques  that  have 
been  developed  since  Ford  began  making  automo- 
tive glass  in   1  91  9. 

The  first  fires  of  the  giant  furnaces  were  lighted 
on  December  16,  1956,  and  by  mid- 1957  all  equip- 
ment was  installed  to  handle  capacity  output  of 
350  to  400  tons  of  plate  and  sheet  glass  daily. 
Processed  into  40  different  shapes  and  sizes,  this 
high-quality  Tennessee  product  is  supplied  to  as- 
sembly plants  and  parts  depots  throughout  the 
country. 

Planned  for  capacity  production  requiring  2,500 


employees  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $12,000,000, 
the  building  between  Centennial  Boulevard  and  the 
Cumberland  River  is  a  one-story  structure  in  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  rectangle.  Approximately  one- 
half  mile  long  and  470  feet  wide,  the  plant  under 
one  roof  covers  about  30  acres. 

Two  furnaces  have  a  capacity  daily  yield  of  395 
tons,  enough  auto  glass  to  cover  nine  acres.  While 
sheet  glass  is  drawn  from  one  furnace,  plate  glass 
is  rolled  from  another  to  feed  a  narrow,  racetrack- 
shaped  grinding  and  polishing  line  4,000  feet  long. 
In  this  process,  equipment  totaling  13,326  tons 
includes  260  flat-car  'tables'  which  move  170-inch 
lengths  of  glass  in  a  ribbon-like  line  ten  feet  wide. 

Passing  under  64  grinders  and  100  polishers 
[each  the  width  of  the  glass],  the  'brackets'  of 
glass  are  finished  to  .003  inches  tolerance  at  .125 
thickness.  After  thorough  cleaning  and  inspection. 
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the  glass  is  cut  to  windshield  size  and  formed  into 
'wraparound'  shapes. 

Combined  into  a  'sandwich'  with  a  center  sheet 
of  vinyl  plastic,  two  panes  of  plate  glass  are  lami- 
nated or  bonded  together  by  a  pressure-cooking 
process  in  hot  oil.  As  these  'safety  glass'  wind- 
shields are  again  washed  and  inspected  they  move 
by  conveyors  to  packers  and  are  readied  for  ship- 
ment by  truck  or  rail. 

Sheet  glass,  which  does  not  require  grinding  and 
polishing,  is  also  annealed,  laminated,  cleaned  and 
inspected.  It  is  cut  to  different  body-glass  shapes 
as  determined  by  styling  designs. 

At  capacity  production  the  Nashville  plant  con- 
sumes approximately  250,000  tons  of  raw  mate- 
rial annually,  not  including  535,000  gallons  of  oil 
and  acid.  In  addition  to  city  water  service,  the 
plant  draws  as  much  as  26,500,000  gallons  of  pro- 
cessing water  daily  from  the  Cumberland  River 
through  a  unique  barge-mounted  pumping  system. 

— Ford  Motor  Co.  Release 


SOLAR-HEATED  HOUSE 

LEXINGTON,  Mass. — Maybe  you'll  just  turn  on  some  sur- 
plus heat  from  the  sun  to  warm  the  house  you  build,  or  buy 
a  few  years  from  now. 

A  unique  house  was  placed  on  exhibition  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  to  show  that  even  now  a  prac- 
tical full-scale  sun-heated  home  can  be  built. 

The  scientists  say  it  supplies  abundant  hot  water  and  most 
of  the  house-heat  needed  in  the  New  England  climate.  And  in 
summer,  they  say,  you  can  reverse  the  apparatus — for  air 
conditioning. 

The  only  way  it  isn't  practical  yet,  they  explain,  is  in  the 
initial  costs  which  make  it  too  expensive  for  the  average  home 
owner  at  present. 

The  new  house  has  the  'modern'  look  of  many  new  houses 
except  that  the  south  side  of  its  roof  looks  like  a  steeply- 
sloping  studio  window,  or  skylight.  Just  under  the  640  square 
feet    of   glass    is    a    thin    black-painted    sheet   of   aluminum. 

The  glass  and  the  aluminum  are  a  heat  trap.  The  glass  lets 
the  sun-heat  in  but  keeps  the  long  heat  waves  from  getting 
back  out  again. 

— New  York  Daily  Mirror 

— Do  not  look  forward  to  any  really  efficient,  low-cost 
housing  under  the  Price  System.  Any  such  design  would 
promptly   be   sobotaged   by   business   and   politics. 


CHAOS  BY  LEGISLATION 


A  farmer  by  chance  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his 
state.  He  went  to  the  sessions,  and,  after  a  month,  decided  to 
go  back  home  for  a  few  days.  His  wife  asked  him  how  he  liked 
it.  'Well,'  he  said,  'it's  like  an  insane  asylum  except  that  the 
inmates  run  It  themselves.' 

— American  Spectator 


MY   TWO  CENTS  WORTH 

I  wish  I  knew  what  they  were  up  to  with  all  the 
war  scares  they've  been  giving  us  lately.  First  they 
talked  about  going  to  war  over  Hungary,  then  it 
was  Egypt,  then  a  couple  of  places  near  Palestine 
whose  names  I  don't  remember,  and  before  you 
knew  it  they  were  over  in  China  again,  a  place 
called  Formosa  I  think  it  was,  then  they  flipped 
from  there  to  Germany.  You  never  know  where  it's 
going  to  be  next.  Of  course,  one  reason  for  all  this 
war  talk  is  to  bring  back  prosperity,  because  every- 
body knows  wars  are  good  for  business.  But  it's 
getting  too  much  like  'Wolf,  wolf,'  nobody  pays 
much  attention  any  more. 

I  asked  Uncle  Zeke  what  he  thought  of  the 
trouble  in  Germany  and  he  said  it  was  the  best 
idea  he  ever  heard  of,  letting  Germans  fight  Ger- 
mans. But  he  soys  the  trouble  is  America  would 
want  to  get  into  it  like  we  did  in  all  the  other  wars. 
Uncle  Zeke  would  like  to  have  a  good  job,  but  he 
doesn't  think  it's  important  enough  for  us  to  get 
into  another  war  for.  He  is  too  old  to  fight  and  it 
would  take  a  war  for  him  to  get  good  wages  again, 
but  since  his  nephew  got  killed  in  Korea  he  don't 
look  at  wars  quite  like  most  people  do. 

Of  course,  if  we  got  into  another  big  war  a  lot 
of  our  people  would  get  killed,  maybe  half  of  them. 
But  our  country  got  along  all  right  when  we  had 
only  half  as  many  people  as  we've  got  now.  It 
seems  like  the  more  people  a  country  has  the  more 
people  it  takes  to  look  after  them,  and  it  costs 
more.  So  we  could  lose  a  lot  of  people  and  it 
wouldn't  hurt  our  country  any,  especially  if  we 
lost  those  who  just  sponge  off  from  the  others, 
only  I  wouldn't  wont  it  to  include  me. 

But  if  we  lost  the  war  and  the  Chinese  came 
over  here  to  run  the  country,  we  might  not  like  it 
very  well.  They  might  treat  us  like  we  used  to 
treat  the  Chinamen  over  here.  Uncle  Zeke  says  he 
remembers  when  a  bunch  of  fellows  got  drunk  and 
went  out  and  beat  up  some  Chinamen  and  burned 
their  shacks  just  for  fun.  Maybe  if  we  lost  the  war, 
the  Chinese  would  ride  around  in  Cadillacs  and 
give  us  Americans  the  hand  laundry  business.  They 
say  a  turn  about  is  fair  ploy,  but  it  all  depends  on 
who  gets  turned  around.  Anyway,  I  wouldn't  be 
saying  that  if  I  got  turned  into  a  Chinaman,  be- 
cause the  Chinese  have  to  work  too  hard  for  a 
living. 

— I  ma  Moron 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  their  efforts  in  various  ways  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  that  only  through  their  activities 
and   efforts   is  the   public   made  aware  of  Technocracy's   Program. 


Providing  Information 


In  Technocracy  Headquarters  throughout  the 
Continent  members  of  the  Organization  staff  the 
reception  desks  to  make  available  to  the  public 
the  information  that  they  have  on  the  problems 
facing  the  citizens  of  this  Continent.  Most  of  the 
Section  Headquarters  are  staffed  evenings;  many 
are  staffed  all  day  every  day  of  the  week  through- 
out the  year. 

Members,  donating  their  spare  time  to  the  task 


of  acquainting  the  public  with  Technocracy's  Pro- 
gram, find  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  they  are 
participating  in  the  only  intelligent  social  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  North  America. 

Remember  the  next  time  you  see  the  emblem 
of  Technocracy,  the  Monad,  and  the  words.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  that  here  is  the  only  source  of  factual 
information  which  is  available  to  you  today  on 
what   is  happening   to  you  and  your  environment, 
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and  what  the  next  most  probable  social  state  will 
be.  Stop  by  and  talk  to  us;  we  are  waiting  for  you. 

LECTURE  TOURS 

According  to  all  indications,  this  coming  year 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  busiest  as  far  as  lecture 
tours  are  concerned.  Members,  who  are  Authorized 
Speakers  for  the  Organization,  each  year  use  their 
vacation  periods  to  go  on  tour.  This  year  may  be 
highlighted  with  an  extended  tour  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  the  Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott,  ten- 
tative plans  for  several  Sections  in  these  Areas  in- 
dicate. 


•ROBOT'  CLERKS 

WASHINGTON — David  Sarno-ff  recently  forecast  develop- 
ment of  electronic  typewriters  and  other  mechanisms  capable 
of  carrying  out  verbal  orders. 

Sarnoff,  board  chairman  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America, 
mentioned  research  along  these  lines  in  discussing  automation 
in  a  speech  prepared  for  the  34th  annual  conference  of  the 
Life  Office  Management  Assn. 

The  RCA  executive  said  automation — the  use  of  machines 
to  do  work  previously  done  mostly  by  persons — is  important  to 
the  Western  world  in  its  economic  competition  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

"Over  the  years,  the  key  to  America's  economic  strength 
has  been  its  rising  productivity,"  Sarnoff  said.  "In  our  efforts 
to  continue — and  to  accelerate — this  rise,  automation  can  be 
a  vital  asset." 

He  said  he  expects  dramatic  developments  in  applications 
of  electronics  to  business,  industry  and  medicine. 

As  one  example,  he  cited  basic  studies  which  he  said  al- 
ready have  led  to  development  of  a  rudimentary  phonetic  type- 
writer "that  can  type  a  few  simple  words  and  phrases  spoken 
into  a  microphone." 

"Through  experiments  with  this  system  and  further  develop- 
ment of  the  novel  principles  employed  in  it,"  Sarnoff  said,  "we 
can  expect  to  achieve  new  and  versatile  systems  capable  of 
'understanding'  and  carrying  out  verbal  orders." 

Sarnoff  also  predicted  development  of  personal  radio  com- 
munications devices — "with  a  tiny  gadget  about  the  size  of  a 
pack  of  cigarets,  you  will  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  friends  or  business  associates  wherever  you  happen  to  be; 
on  the  golf  course,  on  a  fishing  trip,  or  even  on  a  trans-Atlantic 
flight." 

And,  he  said,  electronic  computers  ultimately  will  help  doc- 
tors in  examinations  and  diagnosis  by  storing  in  the  computer's 
"memory"  not  only  the  best  medical  knowledge  of  the  day,  but 
the  previous  medical  record  of  the  patient. 

B-y  scanning  this  information  fed  to  it  on  tape,  Sarnoff  said, 
the  "diagnostic  robot"  will  be  able  to  give  the  doctor  an  in- 
stantaneous  picture   of  any  important  changes  in  the   patient. 

— Associated  Press 

— The  displacement  of  office  help  by  automatic  office  ma- 
chinery has  been  underv/ay  for  some  time.  An  accelera- 
tion of  this  trend  may  be  expected  with  the  slowdown  of 
business  and  a  stepup  in  competition  between  rival  firms. 


TOO  MANY  TRANSPORTS 

rpHE  AGE  of  the  jet  transport  is  practically  here; 
■'■and  with  it  comes  a  mode  of  transportation 
which  is  swift,  vibrationless  and  virtually  noiseless. 
These  huge  vehicles  will  be  able  to  carry  120-150 
people  at  600  mph.  This  is  almost  twice  as  many 
people  as  carried  by  present  piston  engine  type 
aircraft  and  at  nearly  twice  the  speed.  Mathemati- 
cal computation  shows  that  the  jet  aircraft  far 
outperforms  the  aircraft  it  replaces.  Therefore,  if 
the  present  trend  in  airline  traffic  prevails  which, 
in  recent  months,  has  been  to  level  off,  the  airline 
industry  will  be  decreasing  sharply  the  number  of 
aircraft  in  service. 

What  happens  to  these  retired  airplanes?  Some 
of  the  twin  engined  DC-3's  could  be  used  as  execu- 
tive-type or  as  reserve  stand-by  aircraft  for  char- 
ter service.  However,  the  larger  transports  will 
probably  not  find  such  a  ready  market.  Most  of  the 
airline  equipment  consists  of  this  larger  type  of 
vehicle.  Some  of  these  airplanes  [DC-7C's]  have 
just  been  placed  in  service.  An  airplane  is  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  operating  at  a  profit 
over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time.  The  Strato- 
cruisers  are  ten  years  old  and  still  draw  more  than 
their  share  of  first-class  passengers.  The  airline 
industry  is  much  concerned  over  the  used-airplane 
market.  Some  284  DC-7's  will  be  operating  when 
the  jets  go  into  operation  in  numbers,  probably 
around  1960.  These  large  piston  driven  aircraft 
are  expensive  to  operate.  The  potential  buyer  is 
perplexed  about  buying  an  aircraft  which  cannot 
compete  with  the  jets  and  yet  has  a  high  cost  of 
operation,  even  though  the  cost  of  the  used  equip- 
ment is  much  less  than  that  of  new  jet  equipment. 

Some  airlines  have  contracted  with  the  jet  man- 
ufacturers to  trade  in  the  used  equipment  on  the 
jets;  but  all  this  does  is  transfer  the  responsibility. 
It  does  not  solve  the  problem.  When  new  equip- 
ment is  placed  in  service,  irrespective  of  the  type 
of  equipment,  the  decision  to  change  equipment 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  will  outperform  the 
equipment  it  replaces.  Therefore,  probably  many 
large  aircraft  will  be  retired  from  service  at  a  great 
financial  loss  to  the  holders  of  such  vehicles. 

Selling  obsolete  equipment  of  this  type  prob- 
ably will  be  quite  difficult. 

— George  Kellogg,  12247-3 
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Have  You  Observed? 


.  .  .  Fresh  air  is  getting  scarce  in  the  more  indus- 
trialized areas  of  the  country.  Air  pollution  not 
only  is  a  cause  of  physical  discomfort  but  is  being 
cited  by  health  authorities  as  a  source  of  disease. 
If  the  typical  Price  System  approach  is  used  in 
dealing  with  this  problem,  nothing  will  be  done  on 
a  national  scale  about  the  problem  of  controlling 
air  pollution.  This  would  be  'socialistic'  and  there- 
fore against  the  best  interests  of  the  status  quo. 
Instead,  the  free  enterprisers  will  be  encouraged 
to  develop  an  answer  to  the  problem  on  a  local 
individual  basis — for  a  price.  Perhaps  a  good  many 
of  us  will  be  forced  to  wear  gas  masks  and  carry 
oxygen  flasks,  if  the  trend  continues.  Think  of  all 
the  new  jobs  this  would  create! 

...Another  unwelcome  contribuf-ion  to  air  pollu- 
tion is  radiation  fallout  from  nuclear  testing.  Ra- 
diation fallout  has  already  been  established  as  a 
cause  of  death  in  the  Japanese  area.  There  is  hard- 
ly a  question  that  fallout  will  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  North  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  appears  to  be  no  logical  reason  for 
nuclear  testing  to  continue,  since  there  are  now 
enough  nuclear  weapons  stored  in  the  U.  S.,  Bri- 
tain and  Russia  to  destroy  life  on  a  number  of 
planets  of  this  size.  The  U.  S.  says  it  wants  to  de- 
velop a  clean  bomb.  Is  this  any  more  humane  than 
a  dirty  bomb?  It  would  be  like  being  hit  with  a 
sterilized  blackjack.  Of  course,  though  a  clean 
bomb  blast  would  annihilate  Russian  men,  women 
and  tots,  it  would  make  possible  occupation  of  the 
land  area  and  its  'rehabilitation'  under  Roman 
Catholic  fascism.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Rus- 
sians used  dirty  bombs  on  us,  there  probably 
wouldn't  be  any  one  left  to  occupy  Russia.  Perhaps 
the  U.  S.  should  inform  the  Russians  of  progress 
in  development  of  clean  bombs  so  that  we  could 
have  a  nice,  clean  war  and  kill  off  only  half  of 
the  world  population. 

.  .  .  John  Foster  Dulles  seems  quite  relieved  that 
the  Russians  are  recalcitrant  about  agreeing  to  U.S. 
terms  for  a  one  year  suspension  of  nuclear  testing. 
Any  move  toward  peace  is  lethal  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, as  he  well  knows.  The  meeting  of  East-West 


scientists  established  the  ground  rules  for  imple- 
menting a  ban  on  nuclear  testing.  The  fact  that, 
as  scientists,  the  East  and  the  West  were  able  to 
reach  sensible  agreement  must  have  caused  John 
Foster  to  shudder. 

.  .  .  The  widely  expressed  fear  of  Russia  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words  as  an  expression  of 
Price  System  weakness  and  its  lack  of  direction. 
Technocracy  states  that  North  America  has  no 
reason  to  fear  any  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions once  it  is  organized  internally  with  techno- 
logical leadership  instead  of  Price  System  leader- 
ship. Technocracy  has  the  blueprint  for  such  or- 
ganization. 

.  .  .  Brainwashing  is  a  psychological  technique  at- 
tributed to  communist  politics  that  reduces  people 
to  a  state  of  obedience  and  concurrence  with  their 
propaganda  line.  We  fail  to  realize  that  the  identi- 
cal technique  is  being  used  on  the  American  pub- 
lic. Facts  are  not  of  much  importance  in  the  brain- 
washing process,  except  insofar  as  they  may  lend 
support  to  the  propaganda  viewpoint.  Wave  after 
wave  of  propaganda  is  thrown  at  the  individual  to 
create  and  reinforce  the  desired  viewpoint.  Symp- 
toms of  a  brainwashed  American  are:  utterance 
of  meaningless  platitudes  such  as  'divine  rights  of 
man,'  'equal  opportunity,'  'nation  under  God,' 
'free,  competitive  enterprise,'  and  'freedom  of 
choice.'  The  individual  will  always  manifest  a  fear 
of  communism  that  is  an  obsession  with  him.  He 
lashes  out  with  the  newspaper  and  TV  terms  about 
this  subject  that  are  directed  at  him  daily.  To  him, 
the  issue  is  either  black  or  white.  'We'  are  always 
one  hundred  percent  right  and  'they'  are  always 
one  hundred  percent  wrong.  There  is  never  a  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  about  this.  If  the  brainwashed  in- 
dividual comes  in  contact  with  facts  that  challenge 
his  views,  he  becomes  confused  and  angry,  and  re- 
jects the  facts  as  propaganda.  He  is  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  another  viewpoint  that  favors  neither  'we' 
nor  'they.'  The  most  significant  thing  about  the 
brainwashed  individual  is  that  he  never  knows 
that  he  has  had  the  treatment! 

—  12247-1 
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Money,  Magic,  and  'Magination 


Money  is  an  imaginary  barrier  wliicli  we  have  erected  in  our  minds  and 
wliich  is  retarding  the  advance  of  every  branch  of  social  progress  here 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 


IMAGINATION  has  always  played  a  large  part 
in  the  human  makeup.  If  you  have  an  imagina- 
tion that  is  well  developed  you  can  imagine  al- 
most anything.  Stories  and  works  of  art  are  for  the 
most  part  works  of  imagination.  The  magician  or 
sleight-of-hand  artist  makes  you  imagine  the  most 
of  his  difficult  tricks,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
pure  deception. 

The  biggest  piece  of  deception  or  instigated 
imagination  in  the  world  today  is  in  regards  to  the 
so-called  'value'  of  money.  Now  with  tangible 
things  like  bread  or  gasoline,  you  have  to  increase 
their  quantity  in  order  to  have  more  worth,  or  so- 
called  value,  but  not  so  with  money.  The  hundred 
dollar  bill  is  the  same  size  as  the  one.  It  is  our 
imaginations  that  give  any  of  it  'value'  in  the  first 
place,  and  that  make  the  difference  in  the  two  bills 
in  the  second  place. 

As  a  medium  of  exchange  the  value  of  money 
has  changed  somewhat  since  the  ancient  times 
when  it  was  based  on  actual  goods  and  services: 
today,  goods  and  services  ore  based  on  money, 
which  makes  a  difference  that  may  not  be  imme- 
diately discernible.  But  here  is  a  fact  that  is  irre- 
futable: Money  is  an  imaginary  barrier  which  we 
have  erected  in  our  minds  and  which  is  retarding 
the  advance  of  every  branch  of  social  progress  here 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 

As  proof  of  this  statement,  consider  the  dire 
need  for  homes  for  our  veterans,  schools  for  our 
children,  and  hospitals  for  the  ill.  Why  don't  we 
go  ahead  and  build  them?  Haven't  we  got  the 
materials?  Surely,  for  we  hove  dumped  them  into 
the  seven  seas  for  five  years  past  and  they  ore 
stockpiled  all  over  again  now.  What  about  men 
and  machines?  They,  too,  are  here  in  abundance. 
Take  a  look  around  the  machinery  depots  at  the 
rows  of  idle  machines;  and  if  you  will  call  the 
union  halls  and  the  employment  agencies  you  will 
find  plenty  of  men  willing  and  anxious  to  work. 

Then  why  not  go  ahead  and  build  houses?  We 
haven't  got  the  money;  it's  that  imaginary  barrier 
that  stops  us.  Let's  prove  how  imaginary  it  is: 

Take   all   the   money  you   wish,   along   with   the 


materials,  and  try  to  build  something;  you  need 
men  and  machines.  Well,  then,  take  them  and 
money.  Still  you  can  do  nothing;  you  need  the 
materials.  But  take  the  materials,  the  men,  and 
the  machines  and  never  mind  the  money;  you  can 
build  anything  you  wish.  Look  around  any  con- 
struction job,  anywhere.  You  will  find  men,  ma- 
chines, and  materials,  but  you  will  not  find  any 
money  there.  If  you  were  to  put  a  pile  of  money 
there  all  it  would  be  good  for  is  a  bonfire  to  warm 
your  hands;  it  is  useless  as  building  material,  and 
it  cannot  DO  anything. 

Another  illustration  is  even  more  ironical.  Take 
that  money  and  pile  it  in  a  room.  Fill  it  up,  sev- 
eral million  dollars'  worth;  close  the  door  and  noth- 
ing will  happen  —  except  that  it  might  become 
musty  and  mildewed.  It  is  just  a  worthless  mass. 
Now,  in  another  room  place  a  helpless  old  man, 
one  who  cannot  care  for  himself  and  is  a  burden 
on  others.  If  you  were  to  close  the  door  and  leave 
him  alone  he  would  soon  perish.  But  put  that  same 
helpless  old  man  in  with  that  intrinsically  worth- 
less mass  of  money  and,  with  our  conditioned 
imaginations,  you  have  a  set-up  that  can  and  has 
controlled  the  destinies  of  many  people,  and  even 
nations.  Doubtless  you  know  of  one  or  more  such 
people.  The  one  we  have  in  mind  was  a  cantanker- 
ous, despotic,  insulting  old  'critter'  whom  everyone 
would  hove  avoided  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  only  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  was  his  money, 
and  because  of  it  people  stood  for  his  abuse,  put 
up  with  his  tyrannical  ways  and  catered  to  his 
every  whim. 

Today  we  have  reached  the  place  where  we 
don't  have  to  have  money  and  where  we  cannot 
operate  efficiently  with  it  because  it  is  not  stable 
enough  as  a  basis  for  a  high-energy  distribution  of 
abundance.  This  need  cause  us  no  worry,  however, 
for  a  scientific  and  stable  means  of  distribution  has 
been  designed  and  is  ready  for  our  use  any  time  we 
acquire  the  good  sense  to  use  it — Technocracy's 
Energy  Certificate.  Not  only  will  these  certificates 
provide  a  scientific  means  of  distribution,  but  they 
will   be  the  most  desirable  things  a  man  can  pos- 
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sess,  for  they  will  show  him  to  be  o  citizen  of  the 
greatest  Continent  on  earth.  Instead  of  being  an 
unwilling  cog  in  a  machine  he  will  be  one  of  the 
willing  directors  of  a  machine,  and  possessed  of 
wealth  beyond  his  ability  to  consume.  It  will  mean 
he  has  power  to  vote  for  anything  he  wishes,  or  to 
hold  any  position  in  the  land  for  which  he  has  the 
capacity  to  train  and  fit  himself  above  all  others. 
This  latter  will  be  determined  by  his  ability  to 
function — by  what  he  knows  rather  than  by  whom 
he  knows. 

The  hardest  thing  to  realize  about  the  Energy 
Certificate  is  its  worthlessness  to  anyone  other 
than  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued.  But  if  it  could 
be  stolen,  hoarded,  gambled,  or  lost,  its  purpose 
would  be  defeated.  It  is  strictly  and  individually 
personal. 

Study  the  picture  of  on  Energy  Certificate 
presented  below  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  more 
than  a  mere  order  for  goods.  Actually  it  is  a  book- 
keeping device  which  will   provide  a  perpetual   in- 


ventory and  record  of  the  doily  demand  in  such  a 
way  that  everything  people  use  can  be  kept  in  o 
proper  balance  of  supply  wherever  it  is  needed,  it 
is  also  a  record  of  the  name,  origin,  age,  sex,  resi- 
dence, occupation,  and  functional  status  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  issued,  and  of  the  amount  of 
energy  units  remaining  in  his  or  her  current  supply. 
There  will  be  three  background  colors  to  identify 
the  age  groups,  one  for  those  under  25,  from  birth 
through  the  educational  period;  another  for  those 
in  the  functioning  group  between  25  and  45;  and 
the  third  for  the  older  group  who  have  retired  from 
all  functional  occupations  at  the  age  of  45.  The 
number  180  is  based  on  the  new  Technocracy  Cal- 
endar, and  means  the  1  80th  day  of  the  year,  or 
what  would  be  September  17  on  our  present  calen- 
dar. The  first  group  of  numbers  shows  the  place  of 
birth — Long.  90  and  Lot.  38  [St.  Louis].  Hod  it 
been  Seattle  the  number  would  be  12247  [Long. 
122,  Lot.  47].  L.  16794  is  the  identification  num- 
ber given   him   at  birth.    [A  few  states,   including 
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Washington,  now  number  babies  at  birth,  the  num- 
ber to  be  retained  for  identification  in  all  ways 
throughout  life.]  8141  shows  the  place  where  the 
certificates  were  issued,  in  the  Cleveland  Area. 
[H]  on  the  chart  indicates  the  functional  sequence 
in  which  the  holder  is  engaged  and  his  standing  in 
that  sequence.  It  shows  that  he  is  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Sequence  in  the  steel  division  operating  a 
blast  furnace.  [I]  shows  that  there  are  22  men  in 
his  unit,  and  he  is  number  1  1 . 

[J]  shows  the  number  of  energy  units  in  the 
present  account  of  the  holder,  1  3090,  and  that  he 
is  surrendering  23  for  the  purchase  of  record.  [K] 
is  the  date  and  time  of  purchase,  5  minutes  after 
9  PM  on  Oct.  12,  the  205th  day  of  the  year.  [L] 
gives  the  serial  number  of  the  recording  machine. 
Since  its  location  is  known,  the  place  of  the  pur- 
chase is  thus  indicated  and  goods  for  replacement 
will  be  allocated  to  that  area.  [M]  gives  the  serial 
number  of  the  certificate,  and  [N]  shows  that  it 
has  been  issued  for  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  men's 
low  shoes  size  1  1,  width  E,  last  No.  7,  style  No.  8. 
The  purchaser  will  sign  each  certificate  as  it  is 
used.  The  certificate  will  be  run  through  a  ma- 
chine with  an  electric  eye  which  will  cause  all  the 
information  to  be  relayed  immediately  to  the  nec- 
essary points  so  that  another  pair  of  similar  shoes 
will  later  be  sent  to  replenish  the  local  stock. 

The  angle  of  the  diagonal  line  in  the  box  [B] 
shows  that  this  certificate  was  issued  to  a  man.  A 
woman  would  hove  been  indicated  by  the  opposite 
angle.  The  certificates  will  probably  be  issued  for 
a  two-year  period,  at  the  end  of  which  any  remain- 
ing certificates  will  be  cancelled  and  new  ones  will 
be  issued. 

Energy  Certificates  will  not  be  required  for  food. 
The  amount  and  kinds  of  food  consumed  by  a 
given  population  con  be  rather  accurately  calcu- 
lated; so,  it  will  be  much  simpler  to  provide  the 
food  free  to  the  individual  than  to  keep  a  record 
of  his  consumption. 

In  the  Technate  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  in  the 
family  will  be  a  cause  for  rejoicing  and  not  the 
calamity  it  so  frequently  is  today,  when  a  family's 
already  inadequate  income  must  needs  be  spread 
thinner  to  cover  the  increased  costs.  No  amount  of 
magic  or  imagination  con  conjure  up  money  to  pay 
all  the  extra  bills  involved.  But  the  new  citizen  in 
the  Technate  will  immediately  be  supplied  with  his 
own  Energy  Certificate. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  half  the  evil  in  the  world,  and  the  lack  of  it 
is   responsible   for  the   other   half.   That  saying   of 


course  diverts  your  attention  from  the  real  reason, 
which  is  the  Price  System  itself.  Perhaps  you  are 
one  of  those  who  thought  that  if  they  could  only 
get  started  in  business  they  would  be  on  the  inside 
and  secure.  If  so,  and  you  are  still  hanging  on,  you 
must  be  discovering  by  now  that  there  is  no  secur- 
ity within  the  Price  System.  Business  is  definitely 
cannibalistic,  the  bigger  units  devouring  the  smal- 
ler ones  as  and  whenever  possible;  and  the  mortal- 
ity rate  is  tremendously  high  and  going  higher  all 
the  time.  The  basis  of  business  is  no  longer  money, 
but  credit,  which  is  even  more  a  figment  of  the 
imagination.  But  even  unlimited  credit  has  no 
magic  that  con  save  the  Price  System  in  the  com- 
ing crisis,  for  the  problem  is  the  distribution  of 
abundance,  and  abundance  cannot  be  sold. 

Don't  be  fooled  longer  by  Price  System  presti- 
digitators. Investigate  Technocracy  and  the  abun- 
dance that  awaits  only  its  installation — abundance 
beyond  the  imagination  of  most  Americans  today. 

— J.T.  Ness,  12247-3 


Helen  Help  Us 

FAMILY  IN  DESPERATE  STRAITS,  SHE'D  GIVE  TOTS 
FOR  ADOPTION 
By  Helen  Bottel 

Dear  Helen: 

I  have  five  small  children.  My  husband  works  80  or  90 
hours  a  week  for  $30  or  $40,  and  it  is  the  only  job  he  can 
find,  having  been  laid  off  for  six  months  before.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  placing  my  children  out  for  adoption  because  they 
cry  in  the  night  for  something  to  eat  and  we  just  can't  give 
them  as  much  as  they  need.  It  hurts  me  so  I  can't  stand  it 
when  they  don't  have  toys  or  proper  clothes,  or  even  covers 
enough  for  their  beds  this  winter.  I  know  they  will  have  what 
they  need  if  I  give  them  to  folks  that  want  them.  We  will  be 
lost  without  them,  but  I  would  give  them  up  to  keep  them 
from  being  hungry  or  cold.  The  Welfare  helps  out  a  little,  but 
it's  not  enough  to  make  ends  meet.  Please  help  me  do  the 
right  thing  by  my  children. 

Desperate 

Dear  Desperate: 

Don't  give  up  your  family.  Help  will  come  if  you  search 
for  it.  Church  organizations,  welfare  agencies,  private  chari- 
ties, neighbors  and  friends  can  and  will  assist  you.  You  may 
be  poor,  but  your  children  don't  have  to  starve  or  freeze  in 
this  land  of  plenty.  If  you  send  them  away  you'll  regret  it  the 
rest  of  your  life,  and,  possibly,  so  will  they. 

— The  Newark  Star-Ledger 
— You  can  get  charity  under  the  Price  System  if  you  have 
a  good  tale  of  woe  and  beg  long  enough.  Tighten  your 
belt;  we'll  probably  need  more  of  this  before  we  adopt 
on  intelligent  social  idea.  Until  we  get  20  million  'on 
relief,'  human  distress  will  be  treated  as  an  individual, 
private  matter. 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


DRIFT  TOWARDS  CONFORMITY  PERILS  U.  S. 

LYNCHBURG,  Va. — 'The  idea  of  keeping  one's  nose  clean 
has  permeated  all  levels  of  our  society,'  Melvin  H.  Baker, 
chairman.  National  Gypsum  Co.,  said. 

Baker  told  the  Virginia  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  he 
believes  'the  drift  toward  conformity,  security  and  the  genera! 
avoidance  of  risk  is  a  peril  to  our  society'  and  threatens 
America's    ability   to    meet   the    Communist    challenge. 

Baker  said  'v/e  need  men  with  courage  .  .  .  more  idealists, 
more  zealots  .  .  .'  to  meet  this  challenge.  He  cited  Admiral 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  'father  of  the  nuclear  submarine,'  and 
General  Billy  Mitchell,  'father  of  modern  air  power,'  as  the 
kind  of  men  America  needs. 

He  said,  "One  of  the  most  potent  weapons  we  have  in  our 
idea  warfare  (with  the  Soviets)  is  our  stubborn  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual.  The  Communists  are  ruthless  toward 
the    individual    in    their    pursuit    of   their    collective    aim.' 

He  told  the  Junior  Chamber  leaders  'we  must  continue  to 
keep  America  an  open  society  where  young  men  with  ability 
and  willingness  to  work  can  rise  to  the  top  no  matter  what 
their  race,  religion  or  nationality.' 

— New  York  Journal  American 

— What  he  means,  behind  the  cloud  of  virtuous-sounding 
molarky,  is  that  America  needs  more  ingenious  militarists 
and  greater  opportunity  for  freebooting  corporation 
executives — the  first  to  'secure'  the  v/orld  for  the  latter. 

CRIME  UP,  FBI  HEAD  SEES  '58  AS  WORST  YEAR 

WASHINGTON — J.  Edgar  Hoover  predicted  that  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  'serious'  crime  continues,  1958  will 
set   a    new   record    as  the   worst   'serious   crime'   year  in   history. 

With  the  exception  of  aggravated  assault  and  murder,  both 
of  which  declined  minutely,  other  major  categories  of  serious 
crime  got  worse. 

Here   are  the   figures  that  the   director   of  the   FBI    announced 
after    studying     reports    from     police    departments    all     over    the 
country  covering  the  first  half  of  the  year 
Robberies — Up    19.6  percent. 
Burglaries — Up   15.8  percent. 
Major  larcenies   (over  $50) — Up   14.4  percent. 
Forcible  rape — Up  9.3   percent. 
Auto  theft — Up  6.2  percent. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  the  FBI,  with  the  help  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  had  been  co-ordinating  statis- 
tical data  concerning  crime  in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
28  years.  He  also  announced  that  a  special  consultant  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  make  a  complete  and  independent 
analysis  of  the  uniform  crime  reporting  program. 

— Herald  Tribune  Bureau 
— The  Price  System  needs  crime  and  most  criminals  need 
the  Price  System.  Under  Mr.  Hoover's  directorship  of  the 
FBI,  crime  in  the  U.S.A.  has  steadily  flourished  in  ascend- 
ing magnitude.  Under  really  efficient  management,  crime 
could  be  practically  eliminated  (even  under  the  Price 
System)  but  all  past  conscientious  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion have  been  promptly  squelched  by  the  big  moguls  of 
the  Price  System. 


15  NATIONS  SIGN  PACT  TO  STABILIZE  COFFEE  PRICES 

WASHINGTON — Fifteen  Latin  American  countries  recently 
signed  an  agreement  that  probably  means  coffee  prices  for 
United  States  housewives  will  remain  at  about  current  levels. 
The  agreement  aims  at  stabilizing  prices  by  balancing  world 
available  production  with  consumption. 

It  will  work  by  withholding  from  the  market  an  estimated 
twelve  to  thirteen  million  bags  of  coffee  above  world  import 
needs.  This  overproduction  has  been  the  reason  behind  the 
current  slide  in  coffee  prices. 

The  backers  of  the  agreement  say  that  the  aim  is  not  to 
increase  prices  but  merely  to  hold  them  at  levels  fair  both  to 
the  producer  and  to  the  consumer. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 

— Abundance  destroys  value;  so,  under  the  Price  System, 
you  destroy  the  abundance  and  save  the  price.  Inci- 
dentally,   a   'fair   price'   is  all   that  the  traffic   will   bear. 


POLICE  HALT  DO-IT-YOURSELF  PARK 

FRANKLIN  TOWNSHIP— For  more  than  IS  years  the  town- 
ship has  been  planning  a  park  for  a  14-acre  tract  between 
Hamilton  Street  and  Somerset  Street. 

Recently  more  than  100  persons  showed  up  at  the  site — 
prepared  to  build  it  themselves. 

They  brought  with  them:  a  bulldozer,  a  payloader,  grass- 
cutter,  two  trucks  and    plenty  of  picks  and  shovels. 

But  Police  Chief  Russell  Pfeiffer  stepped  in  before  the 
first  pick  was  swung.  He  warned  that  the  governing  body  would 
take    action    against   any  efforts   'to   jump  the   gun.' 

That  convinced  the  prospective  park  builders.  Sadly  they 
sent    back   the    bulldozer,    payloader,    grasscutter   and   trucks. 

But   the    crowd    stayed,    set   up   tables    and    held    a    picnic. 

The  land,  acquired  by  the  municipalities  over  the  past  14 
years  on  tax  foreclosures,  has  been  dedicated  for  park  pur- 
poses. The  governing  body  has  been  studying  various  plans  to 
turn  it  into  an  open  park  area. 

But,  said  one  municipal  official,  'creating  a  park  is  always 
slow  business.' 

— Newark  Star-Ledger 

— Plans  must  have  been  made  to  get  a  little  gravy  out  of 
this  deal. 


BANKRUPTCIES  AMONG  WORKERS  IN  BIG  RISE 

Federal  courts  are  becoming  more  overloaded  than  ever, 
and  one  big  reason  !s  a  large  increase  in  bankruptcy  cases, 
'involving  wage  earners  and  other  non-business  persons.'  So 
declared  Warren  Olney,  director  of  the  administrative  office  of 
the  U.  S.  courts,  in  an  address  at  a  Washington  meeting  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

He  pointed  out  that  Federal  district  courts  now  have  a 
backlog  of  75,000  cases,  'the  highest  in  history,'  and  in  many 
jurisdictions,    it    now    takes    four    years    to    get    a    case    to    trial.' 

— Labor 

— Another  developing  trend. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


YOU  WON'T  NEED  CASH  50  YEARS  FROM  NOW 


GEN.  HERSHEY  REVEALS  DRAFT  REJECTING  50  PERCENT 


The  magic  of  electronics  will  eliminate  the  use  of  money 
and  checks  within  50  to  75  years,  according  to  electronics 
engineers. 

Instead  of  money,  everybody  will  have  an  electronic  card 
for  bank  deposits  and  withdrawals,  charge  payments  and  cash 
buying,  says  Warren  S.  Stevens,  assistant  editor  of  Modern 
Office  Procedures  magazine. 

Electronics  engineers,  says  Stevens  in  an  article  entitled, 
'Will  Money  Go  Out  Of  Style?'  have  the  know-how  to  build 
all  parts  of  a  new  monetary  system  that  completely  eliminates 
the  need  for  cash,  coin  and  checks.  The  only  barrier  is  the 
time  it  will  take  to  change  over  from  the  present  cash  and 
check  setup. 

Key  to  the  new  system,  Stevens  says,  is  a  plastic-coated 
card,  about  the  siie  of  a  standard  identification  card,  with  a 
complete  printed  circuit — the  basis  of  an  electronic  meter 
that  contains  the  amount  of  dollars  available  to  the  user. 
Deposits  will  send  the  meter  up;  payments  will  send  it  down, 
in  amounts  as  small  as  one  cent. 

Each  card  will  contain  visible  identification  and  an  invisible 
electronic  code  number  assigned  to  the  owner.  If  the  card  is 
lost  or  stolen,  all  withdrawals  against  that  number  can  be 
stopped  electronically. 

Users  will  have  a  handsiie  'reader'  to  show  how  much 
money  is  left  in  their  electronic  pocketbooks.  Money  totals 
will  not  be  visible  on  the  card,  only  on  the  reader  when  the 
card  is  inserted  in  it. 

You'll  be  able  to  use  your  card  to  buy  goods  and  pay 
bills.  Each  time  you  'spend'  some  of  its  value,  the  correct 
amount  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  card  by  electronic  equip- 
ment at  the  place  where  you  buy.  Simultaneously,  this  data 
will  be  transmitted  to  a  central  bank,  deducted  from  your  ac- 
count, and  added  to  the  vendor's. 

You  won't  even  have  to  hunt  for  change  when  you  want 
to  buy  something  from  a  vending  machine  or  put  a  dime  into 
a  parking  meter.  Just  insert  your  money  card  and  the  machine 
will  deduct  the  proper  amount. 

'Banks,'  predicts  Stevens,  'will  become  huge  electronic  data- 
processing  centers,  handling  not  dollars  and  coins  but  electric 
impulses.  Checking  accounts  will  be  balanced  in  split-seconds, 
and  check  forgeries  and  embezzlements  will  soon  be  forgotten 
crimes. 

— Newark  Star-Ledger 

— They  gre  on  the  track;  however,  the  most  probable  even- 
tuality is  that  instead  of  money  it  will  be  energy  units 
that  will  be  used — and  lots  sooner  than  envisioned  here. 
But  you  won't  have  parking  meters  and  banks  to  go 
with  it. 


NEW  WORLD  MAY  SEE  REPLACEMENT  OF  CURRENCY 

SACRAMENTO,  Calif. — The  advent  of  missiles,  rockets  and 
space  travel  may  require  an  entirely  new  means  of  financing 
besides    money,   the    head    of   a    California    missile   company   said. 

Dan  A.  Kimball,  president  of  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  told 
the  38th  annual  conference  of  the  California-Nevada-Hawaii 
District  of  Kiwanis  International:  'If  a  whole  new  world  is  being 
born — and  that  is  just  what  is  happening — it's  going  to  cost 
a  lot  of  money. 

'It  may  be  that  some  entirely  new  system  besides  money 
may  have  to  be  created  to  sustain  and  push  ahead  all  these 
developments — just  as  money  had  to  be  Invented  when  barter 
wasn't  adequate  for  the  growing  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices many  years  ago.' 

Kimball   was   secretary  of  the   Navy  under   President  Truman. 

— Associated  Press 


— Technocracy  said  it  first,  only  better. 


Rejection  rate  for  America's  draftees  is  far  too  high,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  place  blame  for  the  situation,  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey,  the  nation's  selective  service  director,  said  in 
Portland. 

The  average  rate  of  rejection  from  the  system's  man-power 
pool  is  running  about  50  percent  because  persons  called  up 
for  the  draft  can't  meet  mental  and  physical  requirements. 
About  40  percent  of  the  rejections  are  for  mental  reasons  with 
many  high  school  graduates  unable  to  pass  what  used  to  be 
considered    a    fourth    grade    test,    the    general    said. 

Gen.  Hershey  said  many  factors  are  involved  in  the  high 
rejection  rate,  expected  to  go  even  higher  with  new  army 
entrance  requirements  contained  in  a  bill  recently  signed  by 
the  President. 

'Our  pool  Is  full  of  people  who  can't  pass  army  entrance 
tests,   who   have  tried   and   have   been   rejected,'  the   general   said. 

'Our  schools  are  about  what  we've  compelled  them  to  be 
with  parents  wanting  their  children  to  pass  regardless  of  abil- 
ity. The  government  shares  blame.  And  what  incentive  Is  there 
for  a  potential  draftee  to  try  hard  to  pass  our  tests  when 
passing  means  service  for  him?' 

— Oregon  Journal 

— And  they  worry  about  a  little  genetic  change  from 
atomic  fallout?  The  Price  System  has  been  deteriorating 
the  genetic  quality  of  the  human  race  for  centuries.  Bet- 
ter get  rid  of  the  Price  System. 


POLITICIAN  SEES    CALLOUS'  POLICY  ON  UNEMPLOYED 

Thomas  K.  FInletter,  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  United  States  Senator  criticized  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration for  what  he  called  "Indifference"  toward  the 
nation's  unemployed. 

Mr.  FInletter  said  some  5,400,000  persons  representing  7 
percent  of  the   labor  force,   were   out  of  work.   He   said: 

'I  submit  that  the  lack  of  concern  about  this  by  the  Admin- 
istration is  callous  and  that  the  recent  indications  that  the 
economy  has  "bottomed  out"  are  not  of  sufficient  significance 
to  warrant  this  Indifference.' 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  said  he  was  'deeply 
disturbed'  at  the  current  'atmosphere  of  optimism,  of  sort  of 
soothing  syrup'  which  he  said  the  Administration  was  creating 
to    convey   the    impression    the    recession    had    ended. 

He  urged  Congress  to  prepare  'stand-by  legislation  .  .  . 
including  tax  cuts  and  public  spending  along  the  lines  pre- 
viously recommended  by  leading  Democrats  and  to  have  this 
legislation  ready  for  enactment  by  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress should  it  develop  that  the  highly  optimistic  views  of  the 
Administration  are  not  borne  out. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 

— When  one  can't  tell  a  democrat  from  a  republican  by 
his  actions,  why  should  we  expect  the  democrats  to  be 
any   more   responsive  to   distress   in   the   public  stomach? 


'ONE  IN  SIX' 

NEW  YORK — 'Without  counting  those  set  back  by  the  re- 
cession, one  New  York  household  In  every  six  can  be  described 
as  "Ill-clothed,  ill-housed  and  ill-fed",'  the  state  labor  depart- 
ment reported  here  on  the  basis  of  a  recent  study  in  this 
wealthiest  of  states. 

— Labor 
— How   optimistic   con   they  get?   At   least   90   percent   are 
ill-housed  and  ill-fed  by  any  decent  standard. 
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AUTOMATION  ON  THE  WATERFRONT 

How    many    men    are    needed    on    a   waterfront  work  gang? 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Association  has  always 
insisted  on  a  minimum  of  20  dockmen  for  the  tough  job  of 
loading  and  unloading  ships. 

But  now  comes  the  Grace  Line's  spanking-new  $25  million 
Santa  Rosa,  which  is  equipped  with  the  latest  in  automatic 
mechanical  gear,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  big 
gangs.  Instead  of  20  men  to  a  hold,  eighteen  can  take  care 
of  TWO  holds. 

That  means  a  drastic  cut  in  the  cost  of  cargo  handling, 
something  that  pleases  shippers  and  is  obviously  significant 
for  the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  I.L.A.,  however,  took  the  short  view  and  rushed  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court  to  check  this  step  for  greater  effi- 
ciency. But  Justice  Arthur  Klein  said  the  question  had  to  be 
put  to  the  industry's  impartial  arbiter,  Burton  B.  Turkus,  as 
provided  in  the  labor  contract.  And  Turkus  will  decide  about 
automation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Grace  Line  has  the  best  of  the 
argument.  Surely  the  advantages  of  new  methods  ought  to  be 
seized.  All  concerned  are  bound  to  benefit  quickly  by  more 
business,  more  work  and  more  prosperity. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Why   doesn't    someone    from    the    N.A.M.    explain    to   the 

I.L.A.    that   automation    means    more   jobs   for   more   men 
at  higher  pay? 


'NO  HANDS'  DRIVING 

WASHINGTON — The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  ob- 
tained a  patent  recently  for  a  system  of  effortless  driving  on 
a  superhighway.  It's  a  kind  of  automatic  pilot,  capable  of 
following  the  road  and  even  of  turning  out  to  avoid  a  stalled 
car. 

The  team  of  inventors  is  headed  by  Dr.  Vladimir  K.  Zwory- 
kln  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  a  pioneer  in  electronics.  He  is  an 
honorary  vice-president  of  R.C.A. 

The  company  has  demonstrated  working  models  for  vari- 
ous highway  agencies. 

A  motorist  equipped  with  the  system  could  hand  over  the 
routine  driving  to  the  machine.  A  pair  of  sensing  devices  on 
his  car  would  follow  a  cable  set  in  the  roadway  and  control 
the  steering. 

Dr.  Zworykin  and  his  associates,  Leslie  E.  Flory  and  Win- 
throp  S.  Pike,  have  adapted  the  block  signal  system  from  the 
railroads.  As  a  car  passes  down  the  highway,  it  leaves  a  'flying 
tail'  of  warning  signals  whose  strength  and  duration  depend 
on  the  car's  speed.  A  following  car  can  be  diverted  from  the 
lane  that  is  occupied  by  another  car  to  pass  in  the  next  lane 
and  then  return. 

The  terms  of  the  patent  (No.  2,847,080)  are  quite  broad, 
and  details  are  adaptable  to  varying  conditions.  One  provision 
is  a  switch  that  the  driver  may  set  at  'off  when  he  wants  to 
retain  control  of  the  car  himself,  'auto-stop'  when  he  wants  it 
to    stop,    or    'auto-pass'    when    he   wants   to    change    lanes. 

If  there  is  a  car  already  in  the  passing  lane,  a  supplemental 
warning  countermands  the  order  to  turn  left  and  substitutes 
one  to  stop. 

At  a  junction  point,  the  driver  may  transfer  to  a  new  route 
by  pressing  a  button,  or  the  car  may  automatically  follow  a 
route  already  chosen. 

Dr.  Zworykin,  a  consultant  for  R.C.A. ,  has  been  working  on 
electronic    problems    for    the    company    since     1929.    He    is    best 


known    for   his    invention    of  the    iconoscope,    an    early  television 
camera  tube,   and  for  developing  the  kinescope,  a   picture  tube. 

— New  York  Times 
— This   is   'old   stuff'   to   Technocrats.    A   complete   highway 
design   for  the  entire  continent  with  features  that  equal        mt 
or  better  this  idea  has  been  offered  by  Technocracy  for        f 
years.  They  are  'catching   on'   but  they  will  never  'catch 
up'  with  Technocracy.  To  do  the  job  adequately  requires 
an  adjustment  in  the  social  structure  which  would  elimi- 
nate political  administration. 

YANKEE  GO  HOME 

TOKYO  —  Peiping  said  the  leadership  of  Japan's  biggest 
labor  federation  joined  the  Chinese  communists  in  demanding 
that   U.    S.   forces   leave   all   Asian   and   African    areas. 

— Another  developing  trend. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association  either  in  America  ro  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  member- 
ship activities  of  Technocracy  ore  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy  —  the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in 
1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organi- 
zation. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  re- 
-ligions  which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians ore  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long 
as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome 
in  Technocracy. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction  to  Technocracy         25c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate  of  Survival    .     .  15c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System,  and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance       15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 15c 

Science  versus  Chaos 10c 
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National  Senility  vs.  Continental  Virility 


The  United  States  and  Canada  have  no  national  policies  of 
their  own,  either  domestic  or  foreign.  They  have  no  positive 
goals  and  no  strategic  objectives.  They  follow  only  negative 
expediencies:  On  the  one  hand,  they  try  to  maintain  chiseling 
business  enterprise  and  political  corruption  at  home  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  try  to  thwart  the  Russians  in  everything 
they  do.  The  first  position  is  untenable;  the  second  is  stupid. 
All  the  Russians  have  to  do  is  pretend  that  they  want  the 
opposite  from  what  they  really  want,  and  we  proceed  to  do 
exactly  what  they  want  us  to  do.  Our  'strategic  intelligence' 
is  not  bright  enough  to  see  that. 

The  Russians  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  Continent  so  long 
as  we  pattern  our  moves  after  theirs  and  merely  copy  their 
techniques,  it  is  when  we  adopt  a  positive  strategic  policy 
of  our  own  and  put  into  operation  techniques  that  are  dis- 
tinctly American  that  they  will  have  cause  to  become  con- 
cerned about  their  position  of  eminence  in  world  affairs. 
Technocracy  provides  both  the  design  and  the  social  objec- 
tives for  placing  North  America  far  out  in  the  lead  and  for 
making  this  Continent  free  from  dependence  on  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  does. 
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WHAT  IS  LOYALTY? 

MARK  TWAIN 


'You  see  my  kind  of  loyolty  was  loyalty  to  one's 
country,  not  to  its  institutions  or  its  officeholders. 
The  country  is  the  real  thing,  the  substantial  thing, 
the  eternal  thing;  it  is  the  thing  to  watch  over^  and 
care  for,  and  be  loyal  to;  institutions  are  extrane- 
ous, they  are  its  mere  clothing,  and  clothing  can 
wear  out,  become  ragged,  cease  to  be  comfortable, 
cease  to  protect  the  body  from  winter,  disease  and 
death.  To  be  loyal  to  rags,  to  worship  rags,  to  die 
tor  rags — that  is  loyalty  of  unreason,  it  is  pure 
animal  .  .  . 

'I  was  from  Connecticut  whose  Constitution  de- 
clared: "That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on 
their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  benefit,  and 
that  they  have  at  all  times  an  undeniable  and  in- 
defeasible right  to  alter  their  form  of  government 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient" 
.  .  .  Under  that  gospel,  the  citizen  who  thinks  he 
sees  the  commonwealth's  political  clothes  are  worn 
out,  and  yet  holds  his  peace,  and  does  not  agitate 
for  a  new  suit  is  disloyal;  he  is  a  traitor.' 


selves  to  be  pushed  around  by  the  morons  they 
elected  to  office  even  though  they  knew  they  should 
not  submit  to  such  treatment.  Technocracy  has 
reason  to  think  there  are  some  citizens  of  this  Con- 
tinent with  brains  enough  to  understand  their  so- 
cial situation.  This  minority,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  is  responsible  for  the  future  of  North  Amer- 
ica, no  matter  what  that  future  is  to  be.  None  of 
the  social  responsibility  for  this  Continent  can  be 
entrusted  to  nor  held  by  the  majority  of  people  who 
live  here.  The  majority  of  any  nation  or  Continent 
cannot  understand  enough  to  make  a  decision  or 
to  give  direction. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  this  Continent  was 
in  more  serious  trouble,  regardless  of  which  way 
one  looks.  Those  who  understand  this  must  orga- 
nize themselves  to  do  something  about  it.  They 
must  generate  the  spark  to  cause  ALL  of  the  citi- 
zens of  North  America  to  move  in  an  orderly  way 
with  social  change,  as  conditions  force  this  change 
upon  this  Continent.  This  is  loyalty.] 


A  Technocracy 

[Editor's  note:  Times  have  changed  since  the 
days  of  Mark  Twain.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
being  concerned  for  a  country,  but  of  being  con- 
cerned for  a  whole  Continent;  neither  is  it  a  mat- 
ter of  altering  the  nature  of  operations  of  a  politi- 
cal institution,  but  rather  of  disposing  of  the  politi- 
cal institution  altogether  in  favor  of  government 
by  trained  personnel — a  Technocracy. 

Nonetheless,  Mark  Twain  stated  well  the  atti- 
tude a  citizen  should  have  toward  the  land  area  in 
which  he  lives.  North  Americans  today  are  afflicted 
with  the  curse  of  apathy.  They  have  allowed  them- 


COVER  PICTURE 

COILS   OF   STRIP   STEEL 

Raw  material  for  the  new  continuous  pipe  mills 
are  these  coils  of  strip  steel.  The  strip,  which  has 
been  slit  into  widths  ranging  from  6|-  to  IV^- 
inches,  is  produced  on  a  new  44-inch  hot  strip 
mill   in  coils  weighing  as  much  as   18,000  pounds. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 
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FACTORS  IN  SOaAL  STABIUTY 


By  social  stCEbilit-y,  we  refer  to  a  circumstance  wherein  the  population  of 
an  area  maintains  a  steady  social  operation  without  serious  internal  dis- 
turbances. 


HISTORY  records  many  flourishing  civiliza- 
tions which  rose,  endured  for  a  while,  and 
fell.  Some  fell  precipitously;  others  distinte- 
grated  after  a  long  decline.  Such  civilizations 
have  been  centered  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  Middle  East,  the  Orient,  the  Medi- 
terranean littoral.  Central  America,  and  north- 
western South  America.  More  recently,  major 
civilizations  have  centered  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Japan.  Many  hypotheses  have 
been  presented  to  account  for  the  rise  and  fall 
of  such  civilizations,  but  these  suppositions 
usually  deal  with  only  one  or  two  factors.  Ac- 
tually, the  factors  are  usually  complex  and 
seldom  is  one  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole. 
The  civilization  which  has  received  the  most 
attention  from  the  scholars  is  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  Its  decline  and  fall  have  been 
attributed  to  various  factors;  among  them,  in- 
cessant warfare,  mongrelization  of  the  races, 
'luxury  and  indolence'  [sic],  moral  degenera- 
tion of  the  leaders,  commercial  corruption,  over- 
extension of  domain  and  effort,  biological  de- 
terioration of  the  population,  intellectual  stag- 
nation, factionalism  [geographic,  religious,  ra- 
cial, and  political],  overpopulation,  famine,  and 
pestilence.  Most  of  these  factors  did  play  a  part, 
as  well  as  others  which  are  seldom  mentioned, 
but  none  of  them  are  adequate  as  a  sole  ex- 
planation. 

We  shall  not  at  this  time  dwell  so  much  on 
the  factors  which  tend  to  disintegrate  a  civiliza- 
tion  as   we   shall    emphasize   the    factors   which 


contribute  to  social  stability.  By  social  stability, 
we  refer  to  a  circumstance  wherein  the  popula- 
tion of  an  area  maintains  a  steady  social  opera- 
tion without  serious  internal  disturbances.  We 
shall  consider  the  factors  under  ten  headings, 
which  we  shall  treat  as  of  more-or-less  equal 
rank. 

1.    Area    and    Resources 

Any  society,  to  be  viable,  must  have  area  and 
resources  sufficient  to  make  it  essentially  self- 
contained.  It  becomes  increasingly  vulnerable 
as  it  must  depend  on  outside  areas  for  its  eco- 
nomic requirements.  The  erstwhile  empires  of 
Europe  are  now  suffering  the  consequencs  of 
this  failing;  and  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  same  denouement.  In  the  past, 
when  the  economic  requirements  were  relatively 
few  and  mostly  attainable  close  at  hand,  and  the 
big  emphasis  was  on  agriculture,  the  unit  area 
could  be  quite  small  [from  this  one  standpoint]. 
But,  as  economies  have  become  more  complex 
and  the  requirements  involve,  besides  agricul- 
tural products,  extensive  supplies  of  minerals 
and  energy,  as  well  as  strategic  security  factors, 
the  area  must  increase  greatly  in  size.  So,  at 
present,  the  most  effective  area  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  North  America  involves  all  the  territory 
frora  the  North  Pole  to  near  the  Equator  and 
from  the  mid-Pacific  to  the  mid-Atlantic.  A 
larger  area  would  bring  with  it  burdensome  com- 
plications, and  a  smaller  area  would  not  provide 
adequate  resources  and  strategic  security. 
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The  present  national  boundaries  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  end  extending  into  northern 
South  America,  are  interference  barriers,  provid- 
ing no  useful  advantage  and  contributing  much  to 
flowline  congestion.  Technocracy  contends  that  the 
strategic  direction  of  our  society  demands  that 
these  boundaries  be  eradicated  at  an  early  date. 
The  some  goes  for  state  and  provincial  boundaries, 
as  well  as  such  factional  boundaries  as  the  On- 
tario-Quebec line  in  Canada  and  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line  in  the  United  States. 

Thus,  area  and  resources  are  essential  to  any 
civilization  and  to  its  social  stability.  Resources 
include  such  things  as  soil,  fresh  water,  energy 
sources,  metals,  timber,  fertilizer,  and  various  in- 
dustrial minerals  such  as  sulphur,  lime,  carbon, 
and  silica. 
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2.    Population 

In  addition  to  area  and  resources,  the  society 
must  have  an  adequate  and  suitable  population. 
Aside  from  making  up  the  society  in  the  first  place, 
the  people  are  required  to  handle  the  operations 
that  go  to  make  up  the  civilization.  Too  few  people 
would  prevent  an  efficient  operation  of  the  social 
mechanism,  while  too  many  would  put  a  severe 
drain  on  the  resources  and  produce  of  the  area. 
The  highest  standard  of  living  which  the  area  af- 
fords would  be  obtainable  with  an  optimum  num- 
ber of  people;  and,  for  stability,  some  means  must 
be  employed  to  maintain  the  population  at  or  near 
this  number.  In  many  places  where  population  con- 
trol measures  have  become  mandatory  in  the  past, 
the  methods  employed  were  often  gruesome  and 
tragic.  Now,  scientific  knowledge  makes  the  tech- 
nique of  population  control  simple  and  humane. 

Today,  there  is  no  appreciable  area  on  earth 
that  requires  a  population  buildup  through  immi- 
gration. The  scarcely  populated  areas  —  such  as 
northern  Canada,  Siberia,  the  Amazon  basin,  the 
Australian  bush,  and  the  Sahara  Desert — require 
large-scale  technological  adaptation  of  those  areas, 
first,  to  make  them  habitable.  Rather,  the  major 
problem  in  most  parts  of  the  world  is  one  of  over- 
population. 

The  nature  of  the  area  and  the  efficiency  of  its 
operations  play  an  important  part  in  determining 
the  optimum  population  for  that  area.  For  example, 
an  efficient,  intensive  agriculture  in  an  area  of 
deep,  rich  soil  could  yield  several  times  the  produce 
of  a  primitive,  marginal  agriculture  on  poor  land; 
hence,  it  would  be  able  to  feed  and  clothe  a  much 
larger  population.  Adequate  fresh  water,  plentiful 
sources  of  energy,  and  rich  mineral  deposits  also 
permit  a  heavier  population  density. 

The  food  supply  for  an  area  is  only  one  factor, 
and  it  is  not  necessarily  the  most  difficult  factor 
to  meet.  But,  in  general,  the  amount  of  arable  land 
is  the  controlling  factor.  At  two  acres  of  arable 
land  per  inhabitant — the  average  requirement  for 
a  high  standard  of  living — the  North  American 
Technate  area  could  support,  indefinitely,  a  little 
over  two  hundred  million  people.  But,  unless  the 
other  factors  are  also  in  balance,  the  standard  of 
living  may  suffer. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  being  deluded  with  fairyland  concepts  about 
population  and  standard  of  living.  For  more  than 
0  century,  these  areas  have  been  subjected  to  bo- 
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nanza  exploitation.  This  can  be  done  only  once. 
When  irreplaceable  resources,  such  as  fossil  fuels, 
metals,  and  mineral  fertilizers  are  exhausted,  they 
are  gone  forever.  The  United  States  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  end  with  respect  to  several  impor- 
tant resources.  Further,  these  areas,  particularly 
the  United  States,  have  been  in  a  position  to  live 
beyond  their  income,  even  after  allowing  for  their 
bonanza  exploitation.  They  have  also  lived  off  the 
produce  and  labors  of  external  areas,  which  have 
provided  them  with  various  low-cost  imports.  When 
it  comes  to  living  on  the  resources  of  one's  own 
area,  pro-rated  over  a  long-term  period,  the  social 
problem  becomes  much  graver.  Yet  that  is  what 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  ochieve  social  stability 
on  this  Continent.  On  such  a  self-contained,  long- 
term  basis.  North  America  is  already  exceeding  its 
optimum  population  by  several  tens  of  millions. 
Every  new  million  added  to  the  present  numbers 
will  add  to  the  burden  and  hazards  of  social  living 
and  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living.  What  is  more,  since  there  are  al- 
ready many  more  people  here  than  are  required  to 
operate  the  area,  even  on  a  reduced-work  basis, 
all  additional  numbers  will  have  to  be  carried  as 
dead  weight  by  the  society. 

3.    Social   Organization 

The  stability  of  a  social  area  requires  that  it 
have  a  strong  social  organization;  and  this  is  pos- 
sible only  when  the  control  is  centralized  and  uni- 
fied. But,  to  be  effective,  this  centralized  control 
and  its  ramifications  must  be  of  a  functional  na- 
ture— not  authoritarian,  not  political,  not  finan- 
cial, not  clerical.  It  must  have  complete  charge  of 
all  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, all  transportation,  communication,  and  pub- 
lications; all  health,  education,  and  welfare;  all 
defense,  foreign  relations,  and  citizenship.  There 
can  be  no  strong  social  organization  without  this 
type  of  social  control.  All  functional  sequences  in 
the  area  should  branch  down  from  the  central  con- 
trol and  be  subordinate  to  it.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  Control  deals  only  with  functional  matters  and 
that  it  lacks  authority  to  regulate  the  people  on 
any  other  basis  than  that  of  function. 

When  a  social  administration  becomes  authori- 
tarian, it  tends  to  become  tyrannical  and  to  be 
differential  in  its  applications.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Saudi-Arabia,  and  Hispaniola  are  present-day  ex- 
amples of  such  tyrannies.  In  an  authoritarian 
state,  the  ruling  clique  tends  to  become  extremely 


wealthy  and  licentious,  while  the  mass  of  the  citi- 
zens become   impoverished  and  repressed. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  ore  'horrible  ex- 
amples' of  lax  social  organization.  Each  of  these 
countries  is  internally  bolkanized  with  political 
subdivisions.  These  are  further  divided  with  politi- 
cal party  factionalism.  And  contending  for  social 
control  with  the  political  governments  are  the  eco- 
nomic associations  and  the  religious  hierarchies. 
The  citizenry  tends  to  be  anarchic  in  its  views  and 
actions.  The  citizen  is  subject  to  predation  on  all 
sides,  and  he  is  not  guaranteed  a  living  or  even 
minimal  security.  If  he  is  aggrieved,  he  may  sue 
for  'justice,'  provided  he  con  pay  the  exorbitant 
costs  that  this  entails.  Stability  is  lacking;  for,  the 
people  are  ready  to  flock  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other or  scatter  in  all  directions  as  events  affect 
them. 

Technocracy  provides  the  design  for  a  strong, 
functional  organization,  centralized  in  its  primary 
functions  and  with  subordinate  regional  divisions 
to  handle  local  applications  of  its  program.  The 
Technate  is  responsible  for  all  operations  of  the 
social  area  and  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens; 
and  it  is  prepared  to  act  in  accordance  with  its 
design  and  responsibility.  Instead  of  being  a  con- 
federation of  'sovereign'  states  and  provinces,  the 
social  organization  of  the  Technate  will  be  su- 
preme over  the  whole  Continent,  with  power  of 
decision  and  action.  Thus,  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  regional  autonomy,  chauvinism,  and  in- 
transigence to  disrupt  the  stability  of  the  society. 
The  Technate  will  be  organized  for  function,  quite 
a  different  social  setup  from  a  political  body  whose 
major  purpose  appears  to  be  the  levying  and  col- 
lecting of  taxes. 

4.   St-afus   of   Citizens 

The  social  stability  of  on  area  depends  in  a 
significant  measure  on  the  status  accorded  the  in- 
dividual citizens.  The  great  majority  must  feel 
that  they  hove  a  satisfactory  status  with  respect 
to  both  economic  opportunities  and  recognition  by 
the  society.  The  status  which  satisfies  the  people 
most  is  that  of  equality — equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  equal  consuming  power.  Of  course,  the 
extreme  egoists  will  feel  that  their  particular  char- 
acteristics qualify  them  for  superior  recognition 
and  greater  consuming  privileges,  but  such  views 
are  difficult  to  defend  and  only  a  minority  will  be 
so  afflicted.  Any  differential  status  of  individuals, 
groups,   or   classes   calls   for   a   complicated   social 
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philosophy  to  justify  it  and  it  provides  a  fertile 
seed-bed  for  dissension. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  functional  capabilities 
of  individuals  show  a  natural  differential;  and  this 
may  be  further  accentuated  by  education.  In  this 
realm,  it  is  as  important  for  the  society  to  recog- 
nize the  differences  in  capability  as  it  is  unwise  to 
recognize  differences  in  the  economic  realm.  Peo- 
ple adjust  readily  to  the  idea  of  giving  functional 
responsibility  and  recognition  to  those  who  are 
best  qualified  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  worst  fault  of  most  socialist  socie- 
ties of  the  past  and  present  has  been  the  accept- 
ance of  economic  differentials  for  its  citizens. 
This  is  always  a  focal  point  for  social  tensions.  It 
is  almost  as  great  a  fault  as  that  which  afflicts 
most  authoritarian  societies,  wherein  persons  are 
placed  in  charge  of  functional  departments  through 
some  consideration  other  than  technical  qualifica- 
tion for  the  job. 

A  sort  of  synthetic  stability  may  be  attained  by 
a  tyranny  through  fear  and  repression;  but,  in  re- 
cent times  at  least,  such  stability  is  only  tenta- 
tive, awaiting  the  time  when  the  populace  can  be 
led  to  revolt. 

When  the  people  are  accorded  a  status  which 
they  feel  is  the  best  the  area  and  its  administration 
can  afford,  it  is  not  their  nature  to  create  dissen- 
sion or  enter  into  rebellion.  It  is  only  when  the 
people  feel  that  they  are  being  cheated  by  their 
leaders  that  they  seek  to  change  the  system  or  at 
least  the  administration. 

A  vicious  situation  develops  when  there  is  in- 
dividual competition  for  economic  status,  involv- 
ing 'keeping  up  with  the  Joneses'  and  other  forms 
of  social  climbing.  This  leads  to  friction  and  dis- 
harmony throughout  the  society;  and  social  status 
often  becomes  a  sham  of  deceit  and  pretense,  sup- 
ported by  debt  or  larceny.  This  form  of  viciousness 
disappears  when  everyone  has  equal  status,  both 
economically  and  socially. 

Technocracy  would  provide  every  citizen  with 
an  equal  income,  sufficient  to  provide  a  very  high 
standard  of  living.  All  citizens  would  have  the 
same  basic  opportunities  and  privileges.  And  these 
would  be  guaranteed  for  life.  The  responsibilities, 
likewise,  would  be  similar.  Hence,  no  one  could  feel 
that  the  society  was  discriminating  against  him. 
His  failings,  if  any,  would  have  to  originate  within 
himself,  not  be  imposed  upon  him  from  without. 

5.    A   Social    Program 

No  society  can  expect  enthusiastic  support  from 


its  members  unless  it  can  present  them  with  a  dy- 
namic program.  Such  a  program  should  have  spe- 
cific goals,  and  these  should  be  attainable  and  of 
benefit  to  the  people.  A  'program'  of  laissez  foire 
is  acceptable  only  when  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
rapid  expansion  and  each  year's  mistakes  can  be 
covered  up  by  next  year's  growth. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  no  clear- 
cut  social  goals,  no  general  planning,  and  no  esprit 
de  corps  among  the  citizens.  Each  citizen  is  ad- 
vised to  scrounge  for  himself  the  best  he  can,  while 
business  enterprise  and  government  maneuver  and 
stumble  along  uncertainly  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
the  next,  often  halting  and  changing  course.  The 
Cold  War  can  hardly  be  called  a  dynamic  social 
program,  but  it  is  all  that  is  offered  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  unify  the  people.  Those  countries 
of  the  East  which  set  up  definite  goals  and  mobi- 
lize their  efforts  and  public  morale  toward  the 
achievement  of  those  goals  are  making  gains  which 
we  could  not  even  contemplate  under  our  present 
system. 

Taxed   for  Losses 

Our  government  does  not  dare  to  plan  anything 
for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  for  fear  that  it  would 
somehow  'trespass'  on  the  predatory  'rights'  of 
corporate  enterprise.  Further,  the  government  does 
not  allow  itself  to  keep  and  operate  any  profitable 
enterprise;  any  such  are  given  away  to  private  en- 
terprise. The  government  keeps  only  the  deficit 
operations.  And  the  public  is  taxed  and  taxed  to 
pay  for  the  losses  and  extravagances. 

There  ore  so  many  projects  and  improvements 
that  could  be  planned  for  North  America  that  a 
long  sequence  of  dynamic  social  goals  could  be 
programmed  to  stimulate  public  enthusiasm  and 
to  promote  social  stability.  But  under  the  Price 
System  our  government  appears  stymied;  it  has  a 
fixation  on  war.  Without  a  national  cause  worth- 
while, the  people  tend  to  become  anarchic  and 
careless.  Hoodlumism — juvenile,  adolescent,  adult, 
unofficial,  and  official — boils  up  all  over  the  place. 
In  some  places,  it  is  almost  a  toss-up  as  to  which 
is  the  most  anti-social,  the  crime  syndicates  or  the 
police  forces. 

Technocracy  has  a  dynamic  program  for  North 
America,  far  greater  than  any  other  program  in 
the  world.  It  has  many  largescale  projects  already 
outlined;  and  it  has  many  beneficial,  strategic 
goals.  Technocracy  need  yield  to  no  other  social 
design  or  area  program,  anywhere.  And  it  is  the 
kind    of    program    which    this    Continent    seriously 
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needs   at   this   time,    for  social    stability   if  nothing 
else. 

6.    Unity 

It  is  said  that  in  unity  there  is  strength.  There 
is  also  stability.  No  society  that  is  divided  within 
itself  can  be  strong  or  stable.  The  society  of  the 
United  States  is  divided  within  itself  in  a  hundred 
or  more  different  ways.  There  are  regional  ten- 
sions, such  as  the  South  against  the  North,  the 
West  against  the  East,  Texas  against  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  There  are  many  forms  of  racial  ten- 
sions, extending  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
involving  a  number  of  races  and  sub-races;  also 
involving  different  national  origins.  There  are  re- 
ligious tensions,  the  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Cath- 
olics opposed  to  each  other  and  each  divided  with- 
in its  own  ranks  —  the  Orthodox  Jews  versus  the 
Reformed  Jews;  the  Roman  Catholics  versus  the 
Orthodox  Catholics;  the  Protestants  split  more  than 
a  dozen  different  ways — and  all  of  them  opposed 
to  the  non-believers. 

The  economic  divisions  and  tensions,  perhaps, 
are  the  most  severe  of  all:  management  against 
labor;  organized  labor  against  unorganized  labor; 
unions  against  unions;  farmers  against  the  middle- 
man; import  business  against  domestic  business; 
all  enterprise  against  the  consumer.  There  is  even 
disunity  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Financial  interests 
are  at  each  other's  throats;  the  political  parties 
squabble  over  whose  candidates  shall  hold  politi- 
cal office.  The  whole  social  structure  is  designed 
to  be  divided  within  itself,  to  foster  internecine 
strife,  tensions,  and  suspicions.  Hence,  all  social 
direction  is  stymied  or  down-graded  through  con- 
flict, negotiation  and  compromise. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  on  which  the  whole 
people  are  united.  They  are  not  even  united  on  a 
desire  to  catch  up  with  the  Russians,  considering 
what  it  would  cost  in  taxes  and  effort.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  people  are  united  only  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  dollar;  but,  even  there,  they  ore  not  united; 
that  pursuit  is  on  the  basis  of  anarchic  individual- 
ism. The  Price  System  is  unable  to  offer  the  people 
of  North  America  social  unity,  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  social  stability. 

Technocracy  would  provide  the  North  American 
people  with  a  true  basis  of  unity  and  social  stability 
With  it,  all  economic  competition  and  tensions 
would  dissolve,  thereby  removing  most  of  the  di- 
visive conflict.  Not  only  would  Technocracy  re- 
move the  basis  for  disunity;   it  would  provide  posi- 


tive factors  for  unity.  A  major  program  of  Con- 
tinental reconstruction  would  provide  the  citizens 
with  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  social  posi- 
tion and  enhance  their  individual  welfare.  This  is 
something  on  which  they  could  be  united.  Further, 
there  would  be  no  incentive  to  gyp  one's  neighbor 
or  capitalize  on  the  calamity  of  others.  The  people 
can  be  friendly  to  each  other  without  being  sus- 
picious that  they  are  being  played  for  pigeons. 
Social  relationships  will  develop  out  of  mutual  in- 
terests and  compatibility,  not  out  of  mere  pro- 
pinquity and  boredom  or  out  of  schemes  for  mak- 
ing proper  economic  connections. 

7.    Participat'ion 

Tied  in  with  the  factors  of  status,  programming, 
and  unity  is  the  factor  of  participation.  For  the 
greatest  stability,  the  citizens  must  be  a  partici- 
pating part  of  the  society — they  must  feel  that 
they  are  the  society  and  that  the  society  is  for 
them.  Each  must  feel  that  he  or  she  has  a  signifi- 
cant port  to  play  and  a  responsible  job  to  do  and 
that  he  receives  a  fair  share  of  the  social  rewards. 

When  a  society  allows  some  of  the  people  to 
live  from  predation  on  the  others,  or  to  live  sapro- 
phytically  from  accumulated  fortunes,  or  to  gain 
advantage  from  slick  maneuvering,  or  to  suffer 
destitution  because  of  incapacity  or  bad  luck,  that 
society  fails  to  achieve  the  respect,  the  loyalty, 
and  the  high  public  morale  that  it  requires  for 
social  stability.  It  must  rely  upon  'balance  of 
power'  between  opposing  factions,  upon  bribery, 
and  upon  the  terrorism  of  the  police  to  maintain 
a  semblance  of  tranquility.  At  one  extreme,  there 
are  the  terroristic  totalitarianisms  of  fascism;  at 
the  other  extreme  there  is  the  forced  regimen- 
tation of  the  People's  Democracies.  In  between, 
we  have  Tory  Democracies  and  Bourgeois  Re- 
publics. In  the  last  of  these  categories,  which 
includes  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  only 
participation  granted  the  citizens  are  the  follow- 
ing dubious  privileges:  [1]  The  opportunity  of 
affirming  certain  selectees  for  public  office, 
choosing  one  or  the  other  of  two  alternatives 
for  elective  public  office,  while  the  rejectees  are 
either  appointed  to  other  offices  or  paid  off 
with  high  positions  in  some  corporation.  [2]  The 
obligation  of  paying  taxes  to  municipal,  county, 
state,  and  federal  agencies.  [3]  The  right  to  seek 
employment.  [4]  The  privilege  of  buying  goods 
and  services  to  the  extent  of  their  purchasing 
power    [after  deductions  and  excise  levies]. 

A  bourgeois  republic   is  set  up  to  favor  certain 
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personages  and  to  charge  the  cost  to  the  citizens 
in  general.  For  the  most  part,  the  citizens  are  on 
their  own,  provided  they  do  not  welch  on  their 
taxes;  and  provided,  further,  that  they  submit  to 
conscription  on  occasion  to  fight  in  defense  of  the 
advantages  of  the  chosen  personages,  meaning 
those  with  incomes  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  national 
morale  of  the  American  and  Canadian  citizens  is 
so  low  and  that  their  major  ambition  is  somehow 
to  gyp  the  system  so  as  to  get  a  bigger  personal 
payoff.  In  the  main,  it  is  the  citizens  against  the 
society.  There  is  more  interest  in  the  fix  than  in 
loyal  participation. 

In  a  Technocracy,  the  citizens  would  have  the 
fullest  amount  of  participation  in  their  society, 
and  this  participation  would  be  positive,  not  nega- 
tive. Each  would  participate  in  the  functional  oper- 
ations on  an  equivalent  time  basis  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  ability,  interest,  and  training.  All 
would  participate  in  the  ownership  of  the  area  and 
its  facilities,  collectively.  And  all  would  derive  the 
maximum  benefits,  on  a  guaranteed  non-price 
basis,  that  the  area  can  afford.  There  will  be  no 
taxes,  no  debts,  no  uncertainty  about  a  livelihood, 
and  no  economic  or  social  stratification.  To  be  a 
Citizen  will  have  a  meaning  in  terms  of  participa- 
tion such  as  has  never  been  effected  by  any  major 
society  to  date. 

8.   Technological    Efficiency 

The  social  integration  of  a  large  area  requires 
a  high  state  of  technological  development,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  communication  and  trans- 
portation. To  support  a  large  population  at  a  high 
standard  the  area  requires  on  efficient  technologi- 
cal industry,  including  agriculture  and  mining.  An 
efficient  technology  enables  the  area  adequately 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  people,  to  provide 
them  with  education,  health  care,  recreation,  trans- 
portation, and  personal  services.  Need  and  priva- 
tion can  be  removed  as  factors  contributing  to  so- 
cial unrest  and  instability.  But  this  is  true  only 
when  there  is  a  strong,  integrated  social  organiza- 
tion which  is  operating  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

Under  an  anarchic,  competitive  situation,  tech- 
nology and  efficient  production  may  contribute  to 
social  differentials  and  individual  hardships  and 
dislocations.  When  people  must  depend  on  jobs  for 
a  living,  the  installation  of  efficient,  automatic 
equipment    produces    unemployment    and    poverty 


for  many  at  the  some  time  it  provides  riches  for  a 
few.  Further,  efficient  technology  in  the  hands  of 
anarchic  business  enterprise  permits  the  rapid  de- 
pletion of  irreplaceable  resources. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  highly  ef- 
ficient technology  for  certain  specific  uses;  but  the 
highest  efficiency  is  sporadic.  The  emphasis  is  on 
quick,  low-cost  production  and  fast  sales.  There  is 
no  over-all  technological  design  or  planned  produc- 
tion; and,  except  in  certain  applications,  there  is 
little  interest  in  attaining  the  highest  efficiency. 
In  fact,  at  the  consumer  level,  the  emphasis  is  on 
planned  inefficiency.  Even  so,  our  technology  is 
ahead  of  the  social  design.  It  is  forcing  the  politico- 
business  administrations  to  make  changes,  how- 
ever reluctantly  and  aborted  they  may  be,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  technology.  But  integra- 
tion of  effort,  planned  efficiency,  and  elimination 
of  duplication  and  conflict  are  slow  in  coming 
under  obsolescent  social  administrations. 

Technocracy  would  quickly  integrate  the  Con- 
tinent technologically  and  bring  its  operations  up 
to  high  efficiency,  enabling  the  area  to  produce 
abundance  at  a  minimal  social  cost.  Only  in  a 
Technate  can  an  area  operate  at  balanced  load 
and  maintain  stability.  Under  all  forms  of  the  Price 
System,  there  must  be  continual  expansion  or  else 
economic  disruptions — -depressions,  factional  strife, 
wars— set  in.  The  technological  elimination  of  toil, 
poverty,  and  insecurity  will  go  a  long  way  to  ensur- 
ing social  stability  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America. 

9.    Security 

Should  you  ask  North  Americans  what  they  de- 
sire most,  the  chances  are  very  high  that  they  will 
say  'security.'  Security  may  mean  different  things 
to  different  individuals,  but  it  usually  means  as- 
sured economic  wherewithal,  protection  from  as- 
sault and  mischief  by  others,  and  legal  status.  The 
emphasis  is  on  economic  security. 

The  Price  System  does  not  guarantee  security 
to  the  individual.  It  permits  him  to  seek  a  means 
of  livelihood  and  to  dispose  of  his  income  pretty 
much  as  he  sees  fit;  but  it  is  very  niggardly  about 
looking  after  him  if  he  fails  to  achieve  an  income. 
The  fear  of  insecurity  forces  people  to  work  at 
jobs  they  despise,  to  live  in  localities  they  dislike, 
and  to  take  abuse  from  those  who  control  their 
employment  status.  It  forces  them  to  'keep  their 
noses  to  the  grindstone'  for  life  and  denies  them 
the  opportunity  to  plan  a  satisfying  life  for  them- 
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selves.  It  forces  others,  who  are  less  scrupulous  in 
their  conduct,  to  resort  to  crime  and  shady  dealing 
to  get  ahead. 

When  a  person  does  have  an  income,  no  matter 
how  small,  it  is  tapped  from  all  sides  to  help  pay 
for  things  that  are  of  no  use  or  interest  to  him, 
often  to  finance  schemes  that  are  definitely  harm- 
ful to  him;  as,  for  example,  the  destruction  of 
'surpluses'  so  that  he  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  the  remaining  scarcity. 

Aside  from  the  hazards  of  reduced  economic 
status,  one  always  faces  the  possibility  of  mischief 
in  the  form  of  swindlers,  shakedown  artists,  rob- 
bers, burglars,  and  sadistic  muggers.  The  police 
agencies  of  the  country  are  very  lackadaisical 
about  eliminating  crime,  for  crime  is  an  essential 
adjunct  to  their  jobs  and  prestige. 

There  is  the  further  hazard  of  international 
war  brought  about  by  political  bungling  or  intent, 
sometimes  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  At  the  present  time,  we  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  world-destroying  holocaust,  welcomed 
by  our  political  and  economic  leaders  for  the  ab- 
surd reason  that  it  would  enable  us  to  destroy  our 
abundance  much  faster  than  we  are  able  to  do  it 
under  peacetime  conditions.  The  people  of  North 
America  have  real  cause  to  fear  for  their  lives. 

Technocracy  would  guarantee  the  citizens  of 
North  America  the  maximum  of  security  from  eco- 
nomic want  and  from  mischief  of  others.  There 
would  be  no  incentive  for  instigating  wars,  large 
or  small;  hence,  international  problems  would  be 
settled  by  negotiation  and  agreement  rather  than 
by  resort  to  force.  Further,  the  insecurity  of  sick- 
ness and  disease  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
through  scientific  research  and  a  dynamic,  Conti- 
nentwide  health  program,  administered  without 
cost  to  the  individual.  The  greatest  security  on 
earth  would  be  the  circumstance  of  every  North 
American  citizen  in  the  Technate. 

10.    Symbolism 

Throughout  history,  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
populations  has  been  aroused  and  sustained 
through  symbolism.  This  is  the  basis  of  patriotism, 
loyalty,  and  morale.  Nations  are  symbolized  by 
flags,  charters,  anthems,  robes  of  office,  and  slo- 
gans. All  religious  organizations  have  their  sym- 
bols and  rituals,  which  help  to  maintain  unity  and 
stability  within  their  memberships.  Military  men 
are  united  through  pride  in  their  'outfit,'  which  is 
distinguished    by   name   and   symbol.    Athletes   are 


organized  into  teams  and  perform  with  spirit  and 
muscle  in  support  of  a  symbol — The  Team.  Per- 
haps in  olden  times,  the  morale  of  slaves  was  en- 
hanced and  their  work  output  increased  by  orga- 
nizing them   into  teams  with  names  and  symbols. 

Without  symbolism,  one  would  be  without  a 
country,  without  a  religion,  without  an  organiza- 
tion, without  pride,  and  without  a  cause.  He  would 
be  an  individual,  alone  and  'free.'  Social  stability 
requires  organization,  and  organization  requires 
symbols.  Symbols  unite  the  American  people  [and 
separate  them  from  all  others]  more  than  any- 
thing else.  The  name  'American,'  the  national  flag, 
the  Great  Seal  on  the  dollar  bill,  the  mythology  and 
tradition  of  America,  all  arouse  pride  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  make  him  feel  united  with  all  other 
Americans.  Canadians,  having  symbols  borrowed 
from  a  foreign  land,  do  not  have  the  same  feeling 
of  unity. 

In  a  Technocracy,  symbolism  will  play  its  part 
in  perpetuating  social  stability.  The  Continent,  its 
institutions,  its  symbols,  and  its  achievements,  will 
help  to  unite  the  people  in  a  common  purpose  and 
endeavor.  The  symbol  that  the  individual  will  cher- 
ish most  will  be  his  Contract  of  Citizenship  which 
will  guarantee  him  a  high  standard  of  livelihood 
and  personal  security  wherever  he  may  be.  It  will 
identify  him  with  the  greatest  social  organization 
on  earth.  It  will  evoke  pride  in  his  'outfit.' 
•        •        • 

Because  Technocracy  embraces  the  factors  which 
make  for  social  stability,  the  Technate  of  America 
will  be  invincible  and  durable  as  a  society.  It  will 
be  essentially  self-contained,  hence  will  not  'step 
on  the  toes'  of  other  areas;  consequently,  the  prob- 
abilities of  war  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
will  operate  for  the  welfare  of  its  entire  population; 
hence,  will  be  able  to  provide  the  most  at  the  least 
social  cost.  At  last,  the  slogan.  All  for  One  and  One 
for  All,  will  have  a  real  meaning  in  terms  of  reality. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

WASHINGTON — America's  schools  started  the  1957-1958 
academic  year  short  135,000  teachers,  according  to  a  national 
survey  released  by  United  States  Education  Commissioner  Law- 
rence C.  Derthick.  The  survey  made  these  additional  points: 
That  50  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  who  started  a  teach- 
ing career  this  year  will  drop  out  In  the  next  -five  years;  that 
30  per  cent  ot  those  who  graduated  with  teaching  degrees  last 
year  did  not  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 

— To    top    it    all    off — the    entrance    requirements    at    the 
'teacher'  colleges  are  the  lowest  in  the  country. 
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Letter  to  an  Editor 


Box  275 
Garretsville,  Ohio 
January  21,  1959 

Mr.  David  Lawrence,  Editor 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 
2300  N  Street  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Two  of  your  recent  editorials  struck  me  as  most 
thought  provoking.  I  refer  to  "Whither  America?" 
in  the  issue  of  Nov.  28th  and  "The  Mess  In  the 
World,"  issue  of  Dec.  19th.  These  bring  up  ques- 
tions that  deserve  the  most  serious  and  searching 
consideration. 

You  have  wisely  observed,  "It  is  time  to  take  a 
good  look  at  internal  America  and  put  our  own 
house  in  order."  With  that  sentiment  I  am  in 
hearty  agreement.  This  should  by  all  means  include 
a  forthright  facing  of  the  FACTS  about  America 
and   the  correction  of  a  few  basic  misconceptions. 

For  instance,  we  have  always  been  assured  that 
America  was  a  "democracy" — this  term  being  de- 
rived from  two  Greek  words  meaning  "government 
by  the  people."  But  now,  according  to  an  excellent 
article  in  the  issue  of  Dec.  5th,  it  seems  that  we 
are  not  even  a  "republic" — governed  by  the  peo- 
ple's duly  elected  representatives.  Our  affairs,  in- 
stead, are  in  the  hands  of  19  powerful  committee 
chairmen,  who,  to  quote  the  article,  "can  expedite 
legislation,  delay  or  even  kill  it."  And  they,  as  well 
as  their  colleagues,  are  elected,  not  necessarily  by 
the  will  of  tho  people,  but  by  influence  exerted 
and  money  spent  by  powerful  pressure  groups  who 
have  a  financial  stake  in  the  legislation  they  will 
control.  What  is  beneficial  to  one  pressure  group 
may  be  highly  detrimental  to  another — or  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Another  tradition  hoary  with  age  is  that  the 
politicians  are  the  group  best  qualified  to  direct 
our  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic.  Next  in  line  are 
the  business  men,  and  a  combination  of  both  is 
ideal.  Our  problems  today  —  providing  necessary 
goods  and  services  for  175,000,000  people  within 
the  framework  of  a  vast  and  complex  technologi- 
cal mechanism,  and  providing  adequate  defense 
against  the   possibility  of  aggression,  can  only  be 


comprehended  by  skilled  experts  in  their  respective 
fields.  They  are  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
average  politician;  and  the  businessman,  because 
he  MUST  put  profit  before  service  in  order  to  stay 
in  business,  is  more  likely  to  be  an  impediment  to 
smooth  functioning  than  he  is  an  asset.  All  things 
considered,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  in  a  mess? 

"We  cannot,"  you  have  stated,  "take  on  the 
support  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world."  It  seems  to  me 
that  ex-President  Hoover  has  voiced  the  same 
opinion,  and  it  was  a  favorite  topic  of  the  late 
Senator  Taft.  Our  natural  resources,  while  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  our  own  people  for  centuries, 
would  soon  be  dissipated  if  lavishly  spread  over  the 
whole  earth.  In  many  fields  we  have  already  be- 
come a  "have-not"  nation,  dependent  for  strategic 
materials  on  foreign  sources  that  could  be  cut  off 
completely  in  case  of  another  world  war.  And  yet 
we  continue  to  exploit  our  resources  as  though  they 
were  inexhaustible! 

Nor  can  we  safely  undertake  the  military  de- 
fense of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
"Iron  Curtain"  countries.  The  Russo-Chinese  bloc, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  self-sufficient  unit,  is 
a  contiguous  continentalism  with  no  long  lines  of 
communication  or  supply  to  maintain  and  defend. 
Moreover,  they  would  be  defending  their  home- 
land, a  powerful  motivating  factor. 

Widely   Divergent-   Ideas 

The  so-called  "free  world,"  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  loose  confederacy  of  widely  separated  units 
with  widely  divergent  and  often  downright  antago- 
nistic ideas  of  social,  economic  and  military  pro- 
cedures, a  minimum  of  common  interests,  and  the 
problem  of  maintaining  and  defending  long  and 
highly  vulnerable  flow  lines.  The  one  point  we  have 
in  common  is  that  we  are  all  out  to  destroy  "god- 
less communism" — and  even  on  this  point  some  of 
them  are  noticeably  lukewarm.  We  would  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  most  of  the  sinews  of  war — and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  just  haven't  got  them! 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  do  engage  in  World  War 
III — "to  justify  and  uphold  our  high  moral  prin- 
ciples?" What  could  we  expect  as  the  outcome  of 
that  war?  Experts  in  various  fields — military,  in- 
dustrial and  financial — have  provided  us  with  some 
of  the  answers.  The  cost  would  certainly  be  in  ex- 
cess of  a  trillion  dollars  —  enough  to  destroy  our 
present  monetary  system  completely.  The  last  dim 
vestiges  of  "free  enterprise"  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  for  a  system  of  rigid  control  of  every 
individual  and  every  function,  for  the  duration  and 
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for  a  long  time  thereafter — if  there  SHOULD  be  a 
"thereafter"! 

Loss  of  life,  even  in  America,  would  be  appal- 
ling— probably  a  majority  of  the  people  now  living 
on  this  continent — and  always  with  the  possibility 
of  the  complete  extermination  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  unlikely  that  either  side  would  win  a  clear- 
cut  decision.  More  likely  the  war  would  end  in  a 
draw,  as  it  did  in  Korea.  And  if  it  should  be  pro- 
longed for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  our  re- 
sources would  be  so  thoroughly  exhausted  that  the 
standard  of  living  here  from  that  time  forward 
would  be  comparable  to  that  of  a  Chinese  coolie. 
Any  recommendation  of  global  warfare,  either  as 
a  means  of  correcting  our  domestic  problems  or  as 
a  substitute  for  international  diplomacy,  thus  be- 
comes downright  treason  to  humanity. 

As  to  our  domestic  problems:  Just  to  stay  on  an 
even  keel,  such  an  economy  as  ours  must  expand 
at  a  rate  of  at  least  3.5%  annually.  Now  this  de- 
gree of  FINANCIAL  expansion  may  continue  in- 
definitely, either  by  deficit  financing  or  by  the  is- 
suing of  fiat  money.  Either  course  is  inflationary, 
and,  in  the  process,  fixed  income  classes  are  wiped 
out  and  the  unemployed  and  the  indigent  suffer 
increased  hardships  as  their  meager  incomes  get 
more  and  more  out  of  line  with  inflated  prices. 

Physical  expansion,  however,  has  definite  limits 
which  are  set  by  nature.  Our  irreplaceable,  non- 
recurrent resources  have  such  limits,  and  at  the 
rate  they  are  being  exploited  today  there  will  be 
nothing  left  for  the  next  generation.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  piecing  out  our  dwindling  supply  by 
imports  from  abroad;  but,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
these  supply  lines  are  highly  vulnerable.  Again,  the 
areas  from  which  these  materials  come  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
them  to  their  own  future  development,  and  their 
denial  of  further  shipments  to  us  in  time  to  come 
is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Disemploymenf 

Technological  disemployment  is  a  condition  that 
is  with  us  to  stay  and  it  is  due  to  increase  from  this 
time  forward,  regardless  of  other  conditions.  A  re- 
duced labor  force,  working  at  considerably  under 
capacity  with  largely  obsolescent  machines,  is  cur- 
rently producing  much  more  than  we  con  consume. 
The  introduction  of  really  up-to-date  machines  and 
the  adoption  of  really  efficient  production  pro- 
cedures would  aggravate  this  condition  to  the  ex- 
plosive   point.    During    the   year    1958,    ONE   MIL- 


LION jobs  were  completely  eliminated.  The  exodus 
from  the  farms  has  proceeded  at  the  average  rate 
of  800,000  annually  for  the  past  ten  years.  And 
yet,  this  greatly  reduced  farm  population,  cultivat- 
ing the  smallest  acreage  in  40  years,  broke  all  pro- 
ductions records  in  1958  and  expects  to  do  it  again 
in  1959.  A  machine  for  mining  coal  has  recently 
been  put  into  operation  that  has  produced  800  tons 
of  cool  in  an  8-hour  day,  and  an  expert  on  coal 
mining  has  estimated  that  within  five  years  the 
only  employment  in  the  coal  fields  will  be  for 
skilled  machine  operators  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel. And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  human  his- 
tory, less  than  half  of  our  working  force  is  ac- 
tually engaged  in  production.  The  rest  of  us  are 
bustling  about  "taking  in  each  other's  washings" 
to  keep  ourselves  alive. 

Purchasing    Power 

At  first  glance,  one  would  assume  that  recent 
technological  developments  could  not  be  other  than 
beneficial.  They  probably  would  hove  been  had  it 
not  been  for  one  factor — the  purchasing  power  of 
the  individual  is  still  based  on  man-hours  of  labor, 
which  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  importance.  The 
most  extravagant  demands  the  labor  leaders  can 
conceive  of  will  never  again  provide  the  workers 
with  sufficient  buying  power  to  absorb  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  product. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  we  are  in  o  "mess,"  and  whv  "Whither  Amer- 
ica?" is  rapidly  becoming  the  64  billion  dollar 
question.  Crime,  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  just  told 
us,  is  at  an  all-time  high  and  is  still  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  We  talk  glibly  about  "prosperity"  at  a 
time  when  the  number  of  bankruptcies  and  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  have  broken  all  pre- 
vious records,  and  when  suffering  among  the  in- 
digent is  even  greater  than  in  the  '30s  because  the 
miserable  little  token  payments  under  Social  Se- 
curity, unemployment  compensation  and  relief  are 
more  out  of   line  with  prices  than  they  were  then. 

Do  we  expect  to  develop  and  maintain  an  Amer- 
ica strong  enough  and  determined  enough  to  face 
a  hostile  ideology  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Red  na- 
tions under  such  conditions?  And  are  we  going  to 
be  content  to  leave  the  outcome  to  such  nebulous 
proposals  as  "the  regeneration  of  the  individual" 
— whatever  that  means? 

Personally,  I  hove  on  abounding  faith  in  the  in- 
herent goodness  of  human  nature,  with  or  without 
"regeneration,"  and    I   would  be  the   last  to  try  to 
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change  it,  or  to  want  to  change  it  if  I  could.  Hu- 
man behavior  under  jungle  law  is  quite  another 
thing.  Under  our  competitive  system  the  twin  in- 
centives of  greed  and  fear  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  of  the  anti-social  qualities  out  of  all 
proportion  to  those  gentler  traits  which  should  un- 
derlie any  true  civilization.  Had  human  nature  not 
been  basically  good,  man  would  have  long  since 
exterminated  himself.  And  he  may  easily  do  so  yet 
if  we  allow  the  competitive  principle  to  dominate 
our  thinking  and  our  activities  in  an  age  of  nuclear 
fission. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  practical  and  harmless 
approach  to  the  correction  of  our  current  ills,  and 
one  that  is  readily  available  whenever  we  attain 
the  intelligence  to  understand  it  and  the  courage 
to  apply  it.  A  blueprint  exists  on  which  a  decent, 
workable  and  enduring  civilization  can  be  erected 
on  this  continent;  and  the  leadership  and  the  or- 
ganization to  assist  in  getting  the  job  done  stand 
ready  whenever  the  people  of  America  see  fit  to 
give  the  order. 

It  is  based  on  an  exhaustive  research  program 
undertaken  and  completed  by  the  Technical  Al- 
liance in  the  years  between  1920  and  1932,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
"An  Energy  Survey  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent." The  most  comprehensive  survey  of  its  kind 
ever  undertaken,  this  analysis  proved  conclusively 
that  our  continental  resources  were  so  vast  that  a 
standard  o^  living  higher  than  any  previously  con- 
ceived could  be  maintained  here  for  the  next  1000 
years — providing  those  resources  were  wisely  used 
and  wisely  conserved,  it  indicated  that  by  a  proper 
reorganization  of  our  existing  technology  and  its 
operation  at  maximum  efficiency  we  could  pro- 
duce and  distribute  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  equal  in  value  to  $20,000  annually  to 
every  adult  North  American  for  life,  and  this  with 
our  working  force — those  employables,  male  and 
female,  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45 — working 
only  four  hours  a  day,  four  days  a  week.  And  these 
conclusions  were  based,  not  on  starry-eyed  wishful 
thinking  but  on  solid,  concrete  physical  facts  which 
could  not  be  refuted. 

An  analysis  of  current  social  and  economic 
trends  in  America  indicated  that  our  competitive 
so-called  "free  enterprise"  Price  System  had  out- 
lived its  usefulness,  and  that  unless  these  trends 
were  reversed — and  they  have  not  been — either  it 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, or  a  complete  collapse  of  our  economy  was 
itievitable.  This  was  apparent  so  early  in  the  sur- 


vey that  in  1920  Howard  Scott,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Technical  Alliance  and  later  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  predicted  a  major  depression 
not  later  than  the  spring  of  1930.  As  we  know, 
this  was  precipitated  by  the  stock  market  crash  of 
October,  1929.  We  were  further  assured  that  there 
could  be  no  permanent  recovery  under  normal  con- 
ditions. This  prediction,  too,  was  verified,  as  it  took 
World  War  1 1  to  get  us  out  of  it,  and  during  the  30 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  1929,  America  has 
never  had  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  that  was  not 
based  on  war — preparing  for,  as  now,  participating 
in,  or  cleaning  up  after  a  major  conflict.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  war  as  a  corrective  to  our 
social  and  economic  ills  is  too  hazardous  to  be 
considered. 

Set  an    Example 

"What,"  you  ask,  "can  we  do  to  build  a  better 
world?"  We  can  start  in  by  building  a  better  Amer- 
ica— a  civilization  that  will  stand  as  a  living  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  people 
with  the  right  materials  and  the  right  direction. 

Three  things  are  necessary  for  any  area  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency  and  lasting  greatness. 
There  must  be  an  abundance  of  natural  resources 
sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  that  area 
with  their  needs  and  their  legitimate  wants.  There 
must  be  a  technology  sufficiently  developed  to 
process  these  resources  into  forms  adapted  to  the 
people's  use.  And  there  must  be  the  skilled  per- 
sonnel to  design,  build,  install,  operate  and  service 
that  technology.  These  things  we  have  to  a  greater 
dsgree  than  any  comparable  area  on  earth.  And 
there  must  be  two  other  things  —  VISION  and 
COURAGE. 

Specifically,  how  must  these  factors  be  em- 
ployed to  attain  the  desired  results?  Reading  from 
Technocracy's  blueprint,  this  is  what  must  be  done: 

First,  there  must  be  a  closer  integration  of  the 
existing  geographical  and  political  entities  of  North 
America — the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  includ- 
ing Greenland  and  the  West  Indies.  Also  included 
would  be  a  narrow  rim  along  the  northern  part  of 
South  America  and  that  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  west  from  Colombia  and  south  from  Bering 
Strait  to  Pago  Pago.  This  area  comprises  the  North 
American  Technate.  It  is  the  minimum  area  that 
can  provide  for  its  inhabitants  without  dependence 
on  other  areas  of  the  world,  or  that  can  be  success- 
fully defended  against  foreign  aggression,  and  the 
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maximum  that  can  be  included  in  any  effective  de- 
fense strategy. 

There  must  be  a  complete  redesign  of  our  entire 
productive  mechanism  in  order  to  conserve  our  ir- 
replaceable nonrecurrent  resources,  such  as  iron 
copper,  cobalt,  lumber,  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
etc.,  substituting  more  abundant  materials  when- 
ever possible  and  completely  eliminating  waste. 

There  must  be  a  complete  redesign  of  our  tech- 
nology to  get  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  from 
every  prime  mover,  to  develop  our  production  of 
hydroelectric  power  to  its  highest  potential,  and  to 
expedite  research  in  the  utilization  of  atomic 
power,  from  solar  radiation,  and  from  every  other 
conceivable  source  of  power.  The  progress  of  auto- 
mation must  be  greatly  accelerated. 

There  must  be  a  complete  redesign  of  our  dis- 
tributive mechanism  in  order  to  insure  every  mem- 
ber of  our  continental  population  of  adequate  food, 
clothing,  housing,  fuel,  education,  medical  atten- 
tion and  cultural  and  recreational  facilities,  re- 
gardless of  age,  sex,  color,  creed,  national  origin, 
previous  economic  status,  or  fitness  for  or  oppor- 
tunities for  productive  endeavor.  This  will  include 
a  vast  expansion  of  our  facilities  in  the  fields  of 
public  health  and  welfare,  particularly  in  preven- 
tive medicine  and  human  nutrition. 

Choosing   a   Leader 

Our  method  of  choosing  leaders  on  the  basis  of 
personal  popularity  or  in  the  hope  of  pecuniary 
reward  must  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  method 
which  will  insure  leadership  capable  of  properly 
supervising  and  coordinating  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  the  continent,  promoting  real  friendship, 
understanding  and  respect  among  other  nations, 
and  keeping  us  free  from  hazardous  foreign  in- 
volvements. 

This  is  Technocracy's  program.  Anything  less  is 
futility;  more  is  superfluity.  It  is  the  only  true 
American  solution  to  America's  problems.  As  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana  puts  it,  "Technocracy  is 
the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and 
technical  accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live." 

What  have  we  to  lose  by  adopting  such  a  pro- 
gram? Only  one  thing — the  cannibalistic  preroga- 
tive of  chiseling  a  "living"  off  each  other.  And  our 
gain  would  be  incalculable — security  against  sub- 
version from  within  or  aggression  from  without; 
freedom  from  fear;  freedom  from  want;  freedom 
from  needless  toil;  the  guarantee  of  as  good  an 
education  as  our  individual  mentalities  are  capable 


of  absorbing;  the  guarantee  of  absolute  equality 
in  the  race  to  express  ourselves  and  to  render  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  our  own  choice;  and  peace  for 
the  generations  of  Americans  to  be  born  through- 
out centuries  to  come. 

The  "mess"  we  ore  in  cannot  be  expected  to  get 
better  under  present  conditions.  Rather  it  can  be 
expected  to  worsen  until  it  reaches  the  limit  of 
social  tolerance.  It  can  be  remedied  in  one  of  two 
ways — by  the  effective  use  of  the  steps  I  have  out- 
Ined  to  bring  about  on  orderly  transition  from  our 
present  Price  System  of  planned  scarcity  to  a  non- 
price  economy  of  designed  abundance  for  all  Amer- 
icans with  a  minimum  of  social  dislocation  or  per- 
sonal inconvenience;  or  by  a  tremendous  conti- 
nental emergency  that  will  drag  us  into  it,  kicking 
and  screaming,  ill  informed  and  unprepared,  with 
great  social  and  economic  upheavals  and  possibly 
with  great  loss  of  life.  And,  regardless  of  which 
way  it  comes  about,  that  change  is  very  near  at 
hand. 

With  so  much  to  gain  and  so  little  to  lose,  why 
do  we  hesitate? 

Sincerely, 

George  N.  Heflick 


AND  IN  ANSWER 

U.    S.    NEWS   &  WORLD   REPORT 

WASHINGTON 

2300  N  Street  N.  W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 

February  1  1 ,  1  959 

Mr.  George  N.  Heflick 
P.  0.  Box  273 
Garrettsville,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Heflick: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  I  read  with 
interest.  Although  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
not  to  participate  in  any  organizational  activities 
or  "cause"  movements,  I  was  glad  to  have  your 
views  and  appreciate  your  writing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  Lawrence 
DL:R 
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DYNAMITE  DIES 


'Some   limitations  thot  apply  to  hydraulic   presses, 
mold    really  tough   alloys,   are   practically   unknown 


such  as  the  inability  to 
to  explosives.' 


In  a  rocky  field  beside  Moore  Company's  tile- 
roofed  fan-making  factory  near  Marceline,  Mo., 
a  professional  dynamiter  named  Carl  Wright  can 
be  seen  crouching  some  100  feet  from  a  six-ounce 
charge  of  explosive  immersed  in  a  40-gallon  pot 
of  water. 

He  glances  around  to  make  sure  no  one  has 
unwittingly  wandered  close  to  his  bomb,  then  twists 
a  generator  connected  to  the  charge  by  electric 
wire.  The  dynamite  explodes  with  a  sharp  crack, 
and  slams  a  wide,  circular  band  of  steel  surround- 
ing the  charge  against  a  barrel-shaped  die  at- 
tached to  the  inside  wall  of  the  pot;  the  die  is 
made  of  impact-resistant  steel.  The  explosive  pres- 
sure instantly  and  evenly  molds  the  steel  into  a 
three-foot  diameter  fan  hub. 

Carl  Wright  is  a  pioneer  in  the  new  and  grow- 
ing art  of  explosive  metal  forming.  It  does  away 
with  massive  presses  and  heavy  machine  tools,  in 
cases  where  the  process  can  be  used,  and  shapes 
metal  by  exerting  sudden  explosive  pressures  on  it 
that  are  so  great  they  are  thought  to  turn  the 
metal  into  a  gluey  liquid  for  a  few  millionths  of  a 
second — enough  time  to  easily  form  it  against  a 
die. 

Aircraft  and  missile  makers  are  finding  the 
process  especially  valuable  for  shaping  tough, 
heat  resistant  alloys  designed  for  super-speed 
travel.  But  on  increasing  number  of  firms,  such  as 
Moore  Company,  are  turning  to  the  technique  as  a 
cost  reducer  and  a  means  for  helping  them  accom- 
plish what  they  couldn't  feasibly  do  before. 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.'s  Winchester- 
Western  Division  at  East  Alton,  ill.,  a  leader  in  the 
new  field,  figures  it  will  have  done  explosive  rnetOi 
forming  jobs  worth  more  than  $1  million  for  some 
20  clients  this  year.  That's  the  most  such  work 
the  division  has  ever  done  —  but  only  a  third  as 
much  as  it's  likely  to  do  next  year,'  says  Keith 
Wilhelm,  the  company's  special  consultant  on  the 
process. 

Calls  for  the  services  of  explosive  researchers 
working  at  the  laboratories  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours    &    Co.,    of    Wilmington,    Del.,    ore    also 


growing  louder.  A  maker  of  pleasure  boats  in  the 
Southwest,  for  example,  has  Du  Pont  scientists  at 
work  seeking  economical  ways  of  blasting  alumi- 
num sheets  into  25-foot  long  hulls  free  of  ribs  and 
rivets. 

Graver  Tank  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  a  subsidiary  of  Union  Tank  Car  Co., 
has  worked  with  Du  Pont  scientists  to  shape  steel 
heads  up  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  for  pressure  ves- 
sel tanks  used  by  the  petroleum  and  chemical  in- 
dustries. Clark  Root,  Graver  president,  hastens  to 
add,  however,  that  the  company  'is  a  long  way' 
from  actual  production  and  must  solve  some  me- 
chanical problems  such  as  keeping  the  metal  uni- 
form and  free  of  wrinkles. 

While  the  explosive  metal-forming  process  still 
is  far  from  being  completely  perfected,  its  advan- 
tages over  older  methods  are  impressive  enough 
to  make  it  an  important  new  tool  in  the  metal- 
working  industry. 

'Some  limitations  that  apply  to  hydraulic  presses, 
such  as  the  inability  to  mold  really  tough  alloys, 
are  practically  unknown  to  explosives,'  claims  Eu- 
gene P.  McAdams,  sales  supervisor  for  Du  Pont's 
explosives  department. 

The  tremendous  hitting  power  of  explosive 
chemicals — scientists  say  they  can  produce  up  to 
7  million  pounds  of  pressure  per  square  inch,  com- 
pared with  a  maximum  of  about  400,000  pounds 
p.s.i.  for  a  giant  press  that  may  stand  nine  stories 
high  and  weigh  close  to  I  1,000  tons — also  enables 
them  to  stretch  metal  about  60  times  faster  than 
a  press  can,  'The  metal  is  formed  before  it  knows 
what  hit  it,  or  before  it  has  time  to  crack,'  says 
red-mustachioed  Glen  Rardin,  a  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  engineer. 

Technicians  for  National  Northern  Corp.  in 
West  Hanover,  Mass.,  a  subsidiary  of  American 
Potash  &  Chemical  Corp.,  say  the  tremendous  im- 
pact generated  by  exploding  chemicals  recently 
permitted  them  to  stretch  a  carbon-steel  rocket 
nozzle  by  70%.  This  compares  with  a  stretch  of 
only  42%    accomplished   by  a  giant  press. 

Explosive  forming  also  appeals  to  cost-conscious 
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manufacturers  who  must  shape  a  limited  number 
of  vital  parts,  but  can't  afford  to  invest  $50,000 
or  more  in  specialized  tools  that  woulud  lie  idle 
most  of  the  time. 

Moore  Company,  for  instance,  put  $2,000  into 
its  pot-like  die  form  so  it  could  blast  out  its  own 
fan  hubs  instead  of  having  to  farm  them  out  to 
a  pressing  firm.  Robert  B.  Moore,  the  company's 
peppery  president,  figures  the  open  air  blasting 
operation  takes  $3  for  labor,  1  5  cents  for  a  blast- 
ing cap  and  a  few  pennies  for  the  dynamite,  for 
each  fan  hub  produced.  'If  we  farmed  out  the  job 
to  someone  with  a  press,  it  would  cost  about  $40 
for  each  hub,'  exclaims  Mr.  Moore.  In  both  cases, 
the  cost  of  the  metal  itself  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Moore's  firm  turn  out  only  about  150  fan 
hubs  a  month,  so  it's  glad  to  avoid  purchase  of  big 
expensive  presses.  It  has  the  trained  personnel  to 
handle  the  potentially-dangerous  explosives,  and 
its  plant  is  far  enough  from  a  residential  area  so 
that  the  noise  of  exploding  dynamite  can't  annoy 
home  owners. 

Forming   Spoce-Age   Alloys 

Aircraft  and  missile  makers,  stumped  for  a  way 
to  bend  tough  space-age  alloys,  are  extremely  in- 
terested in  explosive  forming.  Such  big  companies 
as  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  General  Dynam- 
ics' Convair  Division,  and  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
already  have  their  own  research  or  production  pro- 
grams under  way. 

Uncle  Sam  is  intrigued,  too.  The  Air  Force  has 
awarded  a  $380,000,  18-month  contract  to  Lock- 
heed to  spur  the  study  of  sheet  metal  forming  by 
explosives.  A  smaller  contract  has  also  been 
awarded  to  National  Northern  Corp.  to  develop 
explosive  forging  techniques. 

A  number  of  products  turned  out  for  aircraft 
firms  with  the  aid  of  explosives  have  commercial 
as  well  as  military  apolications.  Olin  Mathieson's 
Winchester-Western  Division,  for  example,  uses 
the  method  to  bang  out  banana-shaped  stainless 
steel  tubes  used  to  muffle  the  shriek  of  the  Boeing 
707  jetliner's  mighty  engines. 

Practically  every  company  using  explosives  to 
form  metals  has  designed  a  different  way  of  doing 
the  job.  The  blasting  is  often  done  in  water-filled 
dies,  such  as  used  by  the  Moore  Company,  that  are 
closed  at  the  top  and  bottom  so  that  pressures  are 
contained  within.  Lockheed  and  other  firms  are 
experimenting  with  applying  powerful  high  explo- 
sives directly  against  sheet  metal  placed  on  a  die 
with  no  containing  structure  surrounding   it.   Some 


of  the  savage  force  released  in  this  type  of  blast- 
ing is  wasted,  but  there's  plenty  left  over  to  form 
metal. 

Other  firms  use  an  explosive  blank  cartridge 
that  unleashes  pressures  activating  a  piston  in  a 
gun-like  machine  tool.  The  piston  then  slams 
against  metal  placed  on  a  die  in  the  some  fashion 
as  a  familiar  drop  hammer. 

The  amount  of  metal  movement  in  all  these 
operations  can  be  deftly  controlled  by  varying  the 
shape,  amount  and  position  of  the  charge,  and  the 
rate  of  detonation  or  firing,  says  Lockheed's  engi- 
neer Glen  Rordin.  'Force  is  force,'  he  adds,  'all  you 
have  to  do  is  direct  it.' 

However,  it  often  takes  a  number  of  explosive 
experiments  to  determine  just  the  right  amount  of 
charge  to  use  and  where  to  place  it,  says  Mr.  Ror- 
din. 'Put  too  much  dynamite  inside  a  closed  die,' 
he  notes,  'and  you've  got  an  ordinary  bomb.' 

Lockheed  has  run  into  some  regulatory  prob- 
lems. Its  main  plant  is  in  Burbank,  Calif.,  in  the 
center  of  a  heavily-populated  area.  City  and  county 
rules  on  storage  and  use  of  explosives  force  Lock- 
heed to  conduct  most  of  its  experimental  work  in 
isolated  areas  for  from  the  plant.  Use  of  explo- 
sives also  creates  safety  hazards  for  company  per- 
sonnel, of  course. 

Although  Mr.  Rardin  contends  'anything  that 
can  be  formed  by  ordinary  techniques  can  be 
formed  one  way  or  another  with  explosives,'  he 
liastens  to  odd  that  often  it's  not  economical  or 
practical.  Where  mass  production  is  required  and 
:he  metals  used  are  easily  shaped,  ordinary  presses 
are  preferable.  But  companies  are  finding  a  grow- 
ing number  of  specialized  tasks  which  explosive 
forming  can  handle  more  easily  and  cheaply. 

Number  of  Steps    Reduced 

Winchester-Western  takes  only  eight  steps  to 
blast  out  the  sound  suppressor  tubes  for  the  Boeing 
707,  for  example,  contrasted  to  the  24  steps  it 
takes  if  conventional  hydraulic  and  punch  presses, 
drop   hammers  and  other  machine  tools  ore  used. 

Aerojet-General  Corp.,  Azusa,  Calif.,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  General 
Dynamics'  Convair  Division  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
also  stress  the  simplicity  of  their  explosive  shaping 
operations,  dubbed  'Aeroforming'  and  'Dynaform- 
ing'  respectively.  Aerojet  has  used  explosives  to 
form  cumbersome  missile  domes  that  are  several 
feet  in  diameter  and  would  have  required  repeated 
heating  and  press  squeezing  if  shaped  by  normal 
methods.  Other  companies  working  with  explosive 
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forming  include  North  American  Aviation,  Bendix 
Aviation  and  Propellex  Division  of  Chromalloy 
Corp, 

Most  applications  of  the  explosive  forming 
process  involve  molding  metal  into  dies  by  apply- 
ing a  burst  of  pressure.  But  explosives  have  long 
been  used  to  power  the  familiar  stud  driver,  which 
employs  a  blank  .22  caliber  cartridge  to  shoot  steel 
studs  into  cement. 

Far  more  sophisticated  gun-like  devices  are  now 
under  development,  however,  and  may  soon  be 
used  in  the  aircraft  industry  for  such  jobs  as  rivet- 
ing aircraft  skin.  'There's  a  need  in  industry  for  a 
really  high-speed  metal-piercing  tool,'  says  Lock- 
heed's Glen  Rardin.  He  just  helped  design  an  ex- 
perimental model  of  such  a  machine.  It  was  re- 
cently put  to  work  on  a  Lockheed  job  involving  the 
drilling  of  600  holes  in  a  piece  of  heat-treated 
steel  strong  enough  to  withstand  280,000  pounds 
of  pressure  to  the  square  inch. 

Lowers   Cost 

Skilled  workers,  using  heavily-oiled  cobalt- 
pointed  drills  costing  80  cents  apiece,  were  able 
to  bore  only  two  or  three  holes  in  this  tough  metal 
before  the  drills  became  hopelessly  dulled.  Mr. 
Rardin's  experimental  cartridge-actuated  piercer, 
however,  easily  finished  off  the  job  for  only  one- 
half  cent  a  hole,  or  well  under  one-fiftieth  of  the 
cobalt  drill's  cost. 

'The  problem  is  to  build  tools  that  can  contain 
pressure  and  impact  load,'  says  inventor  Rardin. 
'We  know  if  we  can  generate  enough  speed  we  can 
punch  a  hole  in  anything.' 

Pushing  work  with  explosives  in  another  direc- 
tion, National  Northern  Corp.  has  experimentally 
succeeded  in  using  them  to  weld  cold  metals  to- 
gether. George  Wheaton,  American  Potash  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  National  Northern,  says  that 
explosive  welding  has  fused  aluminum  to  alumi- 
num, aluminum  to  inconel,  steel  to  stainless  steel. 
One  use,  strictly  for  the  future:  Welding  together 
aircraft  skins  of  extremely  tough,  light  metals  to 
produce  a  rivetless  airplane. 

National  Northern  is  also  testing  explosives' 
ability  to  bond  two  metals  together  without  ac- 
tually fusing  them.  Tubes  that  must  resist  corro- 
sive acids,  for  instance,  have  been  bonded  with 
corrosion-resistant  liners  by  setting  off  explosives 
inside  the  tubing. 

Still  another  use  of  explosives  is  in  the  com- 
pression of  powders  into  molds  that  form  them 
into    solid    objects.    At   the    Naval    Ordnance   Test 


Station  at  China  Lake,  Calif.,  John  Pearson,  a 
British-born  researcher,  has  built  an  experimental 
explosive-actuated  press  consisting  of  two  opposed 
pistons  with  space  for  a  metal  specimen  sand- 
wiched in  between.  Explosive  charges  simulta- 
neously slam  the  pistons  together,  forming  pow- 
dered cobalt,  titanium,  graphite  and  other  tough- 
to-compress  materials  into  such  objects  as  wash- 
ers. 

Reprint  courtesy  of  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
obove  article  appeared  in  November  19,  1958, 
issue  of  Wall  Street  Journal. 


What  Shall 

We  Choose? 


America  has  come  a  long  way  in  six  generations. 
We  have  grown  from  a  thin  strip  of  settlements  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  mightiest  industrial  na- 
tion on  earth.  Our  expansion  has  been  so  rapid 
that  we  haven't  had  time  to  look  around  and  see 
where  we  are  going.  The  trail  of  our  national  his- 
tory is  marked  by  monuments  of  many  historic  and 
spectacular  achievements.  But  it  is  also  littered 
with  the  tombstones  of  many  unsolved  social  prob- 
lems. The  mistakes  of  one  generation  were  in- 
variably covered  up  by  the  expansion  of  the  next. 
During  our  rapid  development  we  always  followed 
one  paramount  negative  rule  as  individuals  and  as 
a  people. 

That  rule  was  the  denial  of  any  positive  social 
direction.  It  was  always  every  man  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  If  a  man  doesn't  want 
to  work  and  save  and  succeed,  that  was  his  own 
lookout.  If  he  couldn't  succeed  at  home,  he  could 
always  go  out  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country. 
If  he  didn't  like  our  system,  he  was  always  wel- 
come to  go  back  to  the  'old  country.'  After  all  was 
said  and  done  the  system  had  justified  itself  in  its 
major  premises  by  its  major  achievements,  so  we 
always  said.  Social  direction  might  be  all  right  for 
those  nations  who  needed  it,  but  not  for  us;  we 
didn't  need  it.  America  was  on  the  go;  we  didn't 
know  where,  but  that  didn't  matter.  As  long  as  our 
expansion  continued,  we  could  justify  ourselves 
and  get  away  with  such  a  nihilistic  social  attitude. 
Now,   however,  American  civilization   has   reached 
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the  limits  of  its  expansion  under  the  Price  System. 
In  obedience  to  the  immutable  laws  of  dynamic 
equilibrium,  we  stand  now,  as  a  nation,  poised  at 
the  peak  of  our  growth  curve.  'America  has  come 
to  the  end  of  an  epoch.' 

From  here  on  out,  there  are  only  three  ways  we 
can  go.  We  can  move  upward  to  a  higher  form  of 
civilization,  organized  on  a  non-price  basis.  Or,  we 
can  jump  off  into  the  social  and  physical  suicide 
of  fascism;  or,  into  chaos.  We  cannot  stand  still 
and  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  good  old  roaring 
days  of  our  national  adolescence.  We  cannot  turn 
back  the  clock  of  time  and  repeat  our  natural 
growth  curve  all  over  again.  The  growth  process  is 
unidirectional  and  irreversible.  It  occurs  only  once 
to  each  organism  on  this  earth,  whether  it  be  a 
dusty  weed  along  the  side  of  the  rood  or  an  aggre- 
gation of  human  beings  making  up  a  nation. 

For  170  years  America  went  up  like  a  rocket. 
Now  the  question  is  posed — must  we  come  down 
like  a  stick?  For  170  years,  as  a  people,  we  RE- 
SISTED and  REFUSED  all  POSITIVE  SOCIAL  DI- 
RECTION. Now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  greatest 
need  for  that  which  we  never  wanted  before.  In- 
deed it  has  suddenly  become  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity. The  pressure  of  physical  events  dictates 
that  we  must  now  accept  positive  social  direction 
or  have  its  alternatives  of  negative  social  compul- 
sion, or  chaos,  forced  upon  us. 

Social    DirecHon 

If  we  move  upward  to  a  higher  form  of  civiliza- 
tion organized  on  a  non-price  basis,  it  must  be  by 
designed  social  direction.  If  we  backslide  into  fas- 
cism, we  will  find  that  it  consists  of  a  barbaric 
network  of  social  compulsions  in  race,  religion  and 
economics,  all  equally  repugnant  to  the  best  his- 
toric ideals  of  America. 

If  we  indulge  in  civil  disorder  and  strife,  we  will 
disrupt  the  flow  lines  of  industry  and  break  down 
the  complex  inter-related  machine  civilization 
upon  which  we  ore  all  dependent.  In  the  resulting 
chaos,  75  percent  of  the  population  will  perish  by 
fires,  starvation,  and  disease. 

The  same  physical  factors  which  determined  the 
post  expansion  and  present  decay  of  the  American 
Price  System  as  a  dynamic  producing  and  distribut- 
ing organism  ore  still  in  operation.  The  active  fac- 
tors involved  now  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
irreconcilable  conflict  between  advancing  science 
and  0  static  social  system. 

We  may  now  expect  their  effects  to  be  trans- 
lated and  magnified   into  terms  of  acute  national 


danger,  in  place  of  the  comparatively  less  harmful 
muddling  from  one  futility  to  another,  character- 
istic of  their  past  efforts.  Our  political  leaders 
don't  even  know  what  all  the  pother  is  about,  and 
our  smart  business  men  ore  chained  to  the  grind- 
stone of  profit  by  six  generations  of  conditioning 
and  accumulated  tradition.  America  must  look  to 
its  people  for  vision. 

A  scientific  program  of  positive,  designed  social 
direction  is  the  only  solution  for  our  internal  social 
problems.  Such  a  program  has  been  all  worked 
out.  It  is  ready  to  be  installed  and  America  has  the 
skilled  personnel  to  administer  it.  Technocracy 
asks,  how  many  futilities  must  we  experiment  with? 
How  many  disasters  must  we  suffer  before  we  in- 
stall the  program  now  called  for  by  the  trend  of 
events? 

Written  across  the  map  of  North  America  by  its 
natural  geographical  and  geological  constitution 
and  the  industrial  characteristics  of  its  civilization 
is  the  solution  to  our  notional  problem.  The  Key 
to  that  problem  and  the  only  possible  social  dy- 
namic with  which  America  con  face  the  future  is 
Technocracy's  program  of  functional  control, 
wherein  the  knowledge  of  science  and  the  meth- 
ods of  technology  ore  applied  to  social  manage- 
ment. 

— W-O-l  Area  News 


WHY  HIGH   BUDGETS 

United  Press  International 

WASHINGTON — One  of  every  six  employed 
in  America  is  on  a  government  payroll. 

This  statistic  is  one  big  reason  why  federal, 
state  and  local  budgets — now  so  much  in  the  news 
• — are  so  high. 

The  latest  official  figures  show  that  nearly  1  1 
million  men  and  women  ore  currently  engaged  in 
defending  the  country,  passing  lows,  teaching 
schools,  delivering  moil,  collecting  garbage  or  per- 
forming other  tasks  for  which  they  are  paid  with 
tax  dollars. 

The  total  includes  2,600,000  in  the  armed 
forces,  2,400,000  civilian  employees  of  federal 
agencies,  and  5,900,000  state  and  local  employes. 

What  does  it  cost  to  maintain  this  large  force 
of  public  servants?  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
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merce  says  that  payrolls  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment totalled  $40,1  19,000,000  in  1957.  The  1958 
figure  hasn't  been  compiled  yet,  but  it  will  be 
somewhat  higher  because  of  pay  raises  granted 
during  the  past  year. 

What  do  they  all  do?  National  defense  is  the 
biggest  activity  of  government,  requiring  the  serv- 
ices of  about  35  per  cent  of  all  employes  [includ- 
ing, of  course,  all  of  those  in  uniform.] 

Education  is  second.  Nearly  25  per  cent  of  the 
composite  federal,  state  and  local  government  pay- 
roll consists  of  persons  who  are  hired  to  teach,  ad- 
minister, clean  and  otherwise  service  public  schools 
from  kindergarten  through  college. 

Hospitals  and  health  services  account  for  about 
7  per  cent  of  the  payroll,  postal  services  6  per  cent, 
highway  construction  and  maintenance,  5  per  cent. 
The  rest  are  scattered  among  hundreds  of  different 
kinds  of  jobs,  from  providing  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection to  embalming  bodies,  blowing  glass,  classi- 
fying cotton  and  burning  worn-out  dollar  bills. 

Although    the    government    payroll    has    had    its 


cips  and  downs,  reflecting  the  temporary  impact  of 
s-ich  things  as  wars  and  economy  drives,  the  long 
range  trend  has  been  steadily  upward. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  non-government 
employment  has  increased  660  per  cent. 

The  federal  government  has  done  its  share  to- 
ward this  result.  Its  civilian  payroll  today  is  12 
t'mes  greater  than  it  was  in  1900,  and  2^  times 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  peak  of  the  new  deal. 

But  in  the  past  few  years,  federal  employment 
has  tended  to  remain  stable  or  register  a  slight  de- 
cline. The  2,369,000  federal  civilian  workers  re- 
ported in  the  latest  Civil  Service  Commission  report 
compares  with  2,486,000  in  1953,  when  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  took  office. 

The  big  increases  in  government  employment  in 
recent  years  have  been  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

On  Jan.  9,  1954,  state  and  local  governments 
had  a  total  payroll  of  4,500,000  persons.  Today 
they  have  5,900,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  one- 
third  in  just  five  years. 

— Everett  Herald 


MY    TWO    CENTS    WORTH 


One  of  my  neighbors  is  all  upset  and  worried. 
Her  husband  was  working  steady  at  a  good  job 
since  the  war  and  had  a  couple  of  promotions,  so 
they  thought  they  were  all  set  for  here  on  out. 
They  bought  a  new  home  with  new  furniture,  and 
last  year  they  turned  their  '56  Chevy  in  for  a  new 
Pontiac  station  wagon.  They  also  have  three  little 
kids.  Now,  the  company  he  worked  for  has  sold 
out  to  a  bigger  company,  and  he  was  laid  off  for 
good  with  only  six  weeks  pay.  They  are  terribly  in 
debt  and  he  has  no  idea  where  he  can  find  a  new 
job.  She  says  they  can't  possibly  live  on  the  com- 
pensation which  he  will  get  for  the  next  six  months. 
He  was  some  sort  of  a  foreman,  but  they  don't 
think  he  can  get  that  kind  of  a  job  again  right 
away.  If  he  is  lucky  he  might  get  a  job  as  a  worker, 
but  there's  so  many  unemployed  around  here  now 
that  even  that  don't  look  too  hopeful. 

I  tried  to  make  her  feel  better  by  telling  her 
what  Mr.  Eisenhower  said  about  a  pickup  this  year, 
but  it  didn't  help  much.  They  voted  for  him  last 
time,  but  she  doesn't  think  he  knows  a  whole  lot 
about  what  is  going  on.  Her  husband  is  still  under 


fifty,  but  they  expect  you  to  be  under  thirty  with 
twenty  years'  experience  when  they  hire  you  now, 
and  be  a  college  graduate  besides. 

There's  sure  a  lot  of  people  in  the  same  fix,  so 
I  guess  the  government  will  have  to  do  something 
about  them.  They  can't  just  let  them  ALL  go  to 
pot.  We  used  to  think  the  best  way  to  have  security 
was  to  live  simple  and  stay  out  of  debt.  But  I've 
noticed  that  those  who  go  into  debt  and  live  it  up 
in  grand  style  seem  to  get  away  with  it  almost  as 
well.  Of  course,  they  have  to  be  on  the  go  all  the 
time  and  they  worry  a  lot  and  maybe  have  ulcers. 
I  don't  know  what  happens  to  them,  but  they  must 
get  along  somehow.  I  don't  see  any  of  them  going 
over  the  hill  to  the  poor  house.  But  my  neighbor  is 
sure  frantic  with  worry  just  now.  It's  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me  what  happens  to  the  people  who 
lose  their  jobs,  so  I'm  going  to  be  very  much  in- 
terested in  seeing  how  this  situation  turns  out. 

—  Ima  Moron 

NEW  PIGGY-BACK  SERVICE 

SAN  FRANCISCO — The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  soon 
will  provide  the  ultimate  in  piggy-back  hauling  service.  Presi- 
dent Donald  J.  Russell  said  its  flatcars  will  haul  trucks  which 
will  be  loaded  with  autos. 

— United  Press  International 
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BECOMING  A  TECHNOCRAT 


If  so  many  people  are  giving  their  time  and  money  to  support  Technocracy 
it  warrants  your  attention.  Technocracy's  method  of  attaining  the  end  prod- 
uct of  a  Technocrat  is  scientific.  It  is  a  clean  break  with  the  Price  System 
educational   technique. 


IT  HAS  a  different  atmosphere,  perhaps,  than 
anything  that  you  have  experienced  previously, 
this  Technocracy  meeting.  Here  you  are  to  listen 
to  a  lecture  on  the  information  an  acquaintance  of 
your  has  outlined  briefly.  There  seemed,  at  the 
time  of  the  discussion,  to  be  something  concrete 
for  a  change  in  an  organization's  approach  to  the 
problem  of  war,  depression,  social  problems,  and 
this  much-discussed  problem  of  resource  conserva- 
tion. 

Ushers  guide  you  to  a  seat  with  a  not  unfriendly, 
but  rather  detached  attitude.  It  leaves  with  you 
the  idea  that  these  Technocrats  are  doing  you  a 
favor  by  holding  this  lecture,  and  that  you  are  not 
doing  them  a  favor  by  coming  to  hear  it.  Presently, 
after  preliminary  explanation  of  what  the  'Ques- 
tion' and  'Expression  of  Interest'  Cards  are  to  be 
used  for,  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  introduces 
the  Speaker  of  the  evening. 

It's   Different 

Dressed  in  Official  Grey,  an  Authorized  Speaker 
for  Technocracy  mounts  the  podium.  The  half- 
expected  high-flown  oratory  of  the  politician  does 
not  descend  upon  your  ears.  Instead,  a  carefully 
prepared  dissertation  on  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  American  people  holds  your  rapt  atten- 
tion. You  have  never  heard  anything  to  compare 
with  this  presentation.  It  seems  almost  as  if  for 
years  you  had  been  viewing  the  difficulties  of 
America  through  a  movie  camera  which  was  badly 
out  of  focus.  Now  there  is  being  presented  a  con- 
cise outline  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  general 
condition  of  maladjustment  in  this  Continental 
area,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  scientific 
world.  And,  typically,  through  the  efforts  of  engi- 
neers and  technicians  in  Technocracy,  a  solution 
to  the  problems  presented  has  been  provided.  It 
makes  sense,  once  the  problems  are  understood  in 
a  general  way;  and  understanding  is  necessarily 
general  when  you  have  viewed  the  staggering  mag- 
nitude  these   problems   represent. 

In  the  Question  Period  some  of  the  missing  parts 
of  the  picture  fall  into  place  for  you.  The  Speaker 


explains  in  a  clear  manner  the  questions  the  au- 
dience asks  him  about  Technocracy.  This  whole 
Organization  is  amazing. 

If  Technocracy  is  correct  in  its  analysis,  some- 
thing drastic  is  going  to  happen  in  North  America, 
unless  Americans  'get  the  lead  out  of  their  pants.' 
You  see  your  initial  job  as  being  one  of  studying 
Technocracy.  Certainly  if  so  many  people  are  giv- 
ing their  time  and  money  to  support  Technocracy 
it  warrants  your  attention.  The  speaker  has  mo- 
mentarily opened  the  door  to  the  scientific  world 
to  you.  It  is  closed  now,  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture.  Whether  it  remains  so  permanently  is  en- 
tirely up  to  you.  In  your  case,  the  compelling  force 
with  which  the  problems  discussed  have  been 
brought  home  to  you  is  the  motivating  factor  for 
further  investigation.  Personnel  at  the  lecture  pro- 
vide you  with  a  Membership  Application  Form, 
which  you  fill  out  and  turn  in.  You  are  now  on  your 
long  journey  to  becoming  a  Technocrat.  But  you 
have  had  enough  of  Technocracy  to  mull  over  for 
one  evening. 

As  you  study  the  Organization,  the  tremendous 
scope  of  the  information  in  Technocracy  becomes 
known  to  you.  Here  is  thirty  years  of  scientific  re- 
search. Naturally,  first  attempts  to  explain  what 
you  have  heard  and  read  about  Technocracy  are 
feeble  and  incoherent.  It  is  only  by  conscious  ef- 
fort that  you  begin  to  assimilate  the  pattern  of 
information  which  the  Technocrats  have  drawn 
for  you.  The  Official  Publications  from  Continental 
Headquarters,  the  Study  Course  book  and  Study 
Classes  provided  by  your  local  Section,  the  Field 
Publications,  and  additional  lectures  and  conver- 
sations with  fellow  Technocrats  are  the  means  at 
your  disposal  to  begin  to  understand  the  purpose 
and  objective  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

What  you  have  already  come  in  contact  with  in 
the  way  of  information  is  sufficiently  intriguing  to 
whet  your  appetite  for  more  of  Technocracy.  There 
follow  many  evenings  at  home  poring  over  the  Pub- 
lications of  the  Organization.  Many  more  hours 
are  spent  in  the  Section  discussing  various  aspects 
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of  the  points  which  are  not  quite  clear  in  your 
mind.  Gradually,  more  of  the  picture  shapes  up  in 
an  understandable  manner.  You  feel  that  you  now 
have  some  comprehension  of  the  gigantic  scope  of 
America's  difficulties,  insofar  as  explaining  them 
to  someone  else  is  concerned.  Therefore  it  is  your 
duty  to  enlighten  your  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  whoever  else  may  be  within  reach.  This  period 
may  well  be  the  most  trying  in  your  Technocratic 
career. 

Collisions   With    Stupidity 

You  lash  out  at  anyone  in  your  proximity,  with 
no  thought  given  to  the  fact  that  Technocracy  is 
science,  and  thus  is  often  foreign  to  those  with 
whom  you  try  to  discuss  its  analysis  and  solution. 
These  first  headlong  dives  into  social  inertia  leave 
you  bewildered,  and  a  trifle  shaken.  Why  can't 
the  public  understand  as  you  feel  you  do?  Wise- 
acres and  'profound  thinkers'  more  often  than  not 
tie  you  up  in  knots.  But  this  sort  of  thing  is  good 
for  you.  It  either  makes  you  withdraw  from  the 
fray,  or  it  forces  you  to  sew  up  the  holes  in  your 
discussion.  More  study  is  the  answer.  You  are 
realizing  now  that  study  is  an  endless  thing.  And 
through  study  you  learn  facts  about  human  be- 
havior. 

Earliest  head-on  collisions  with  social  stupidity 
you  have  experienced  are  now  recognized  as  hav- 
ing had  little  constructive  value,  other  than  broad- 
casting the  name  of  Technocracy.  [This  end  you 
learn  to  accomplish  in  the  future  without  an  undue 
expenditure  of  energy.]  The  discussion,  you  pres- 
ently learn,  must  be  directed  toward  persons  who 
indicate  an  ability  to  comprehend  the  significance 
of  what  Technocracy  is  saying. 

It  is  further  discovered  that  when  discussing 
Technocracy  every  Technocrat  must  be  accurate, 
as  accurate  as  science,  which  he  is  representing. 
!t  must  be  understood  that  accuracy  and  clarity  in 
dealing  with  Technocratic  information  make  more 
Members  for  Technocracy. 

The  pace  of  the  educational  program  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  regulated  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  this 
Continental  area  and  in  the  world.  This  fact  is 
made  clear  to  you  when  you  apply  yourself  to  the 
study  of  science.  As  conditions  of  a  social  nature 
grow  steadily  worse,  more  pressure  is  applied  to 
Technocracy  for  information.  A  new  Member  may 
find  it  hard  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  necessity 
for  carefully  planned  procedure.  You  want  every- 
thing to  happen  at  once.  It  takes  time  for  you  to 
discern   exactly   where   the   scientific   method   ends 


and  politics  begins.  There  is  no  room  for  politics 
in  Technocracy.  There  is  no  room  for  compromise 
with  the  Price  System.  The  present  state  of  physi- 
cal development  of  North  America  precludes  util- 
ization of  any  part  of  Price  System  concepts.  It 
may  be  in  this  respect  that  Technocracy  is  best 
distinguished  from  any  other  social  movement  in 
North  America. 

Of  paramount  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  Organization  are  not 
founded  upon  a  view  for  accomplishing  social  ref- 
ormation. What  are  considered  'justice'  and  'equal- 
ity' and  other  intangible  'democratic'  terms  so 
widely  used  are  not  the  concern  of  Technocracy.  It 
is  not  with  antipathy  that  Technocracy  views  the 
Price  System.  The  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of 
physical  wealth  must  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  an  outgrowth  of  conditions  inherent  in 
the  system. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  carrying  on  an  educational' 
program  in  an  effort  to  make  as  large  a  portion  of 
the  population  as  possible  aware  of  what  is  caus- 
ing the  Price  System  to  reach  a  point  at  which  it 
must  be  discarded,  and  what  con  and  must  be  done 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  state  of  complete 
chaos  in  North  America.  That  is  the  central  pur- 
pose of  Technocracy's  role  in  the  Price  System. 

As  a  thinking  person,  you  probably  recognized 
before  studying  Technocracy  that  the  Price  Sys- 
tem method  of  operation  had  about  gone  to  its 
limits.  It  then  follows  that,  if  the  Price  System  can- 
not do  the  job  of  functioning  successfully  to  dis- 
tribute the  abundance  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
vided by  technology  in  North  America,  a  superior 
system  must  be  instituted  in  its  place.  On  this 
premise  Technocracy's  technological  concept  for 
the  New  America,  being  exclusively  scientific,  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  Price  System  thought  and 
philosophy.  Scientific  facts  are  ruthlessly  exact  and 
uncompromising. 

Beliefs  and  opinions  are  worth  nothing  when 
there  are  facts  to  deal  with  in  solving  physical 
problems.  Technocracy  has  succeeded  in  splitting 
the  tangible  away  from  the  intangible,  the  ponder- 
able away  from  the  imponderable,  and  the  physi- 
cal away  from  the  metaphysical.  These  distinctions 
are  imperative  if  you  are  to  use  the  scientific  meth- 
od in  isolating  physical  problems. 

Your  Thought   Process   Changes 

As  an  individual  you  are  aware  now  that  you 
are  undergoing  a  complete  reconstruction  of  your 
thought  process.  Technocracy's  method  of  attain- 
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ing  the  end  product-  of  a  Technocrat  is  scientific. 
It  is  a  clean  break  with  the  Price  System  educa- 
tional technique. 

With  Technocracy  as  a  foundation  of  funda- 
mental understanding,  you  have  removed  yourself 
from  the  social  moron  category.  You  should  be 
filled  with  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  by  having 
shown  that  you  are  a  thinking  American,  making 
an  effort  to  understand  and  to  show  others  the 
way  to  understand  the  problems  of  North  America. 
You  are  on  your  way  to  becoming  a  well-informed 
Technocrat.  Thus  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be 
a   loyal  and  responsible  citizen  of  North  America. 

— Harry  Briggs,  12247-1 


Where  Do  We  Go 


From  Here  ? 


DURING  the  Panic  of  1837  Horace  Greeley 
urged  the  people  to  'Fly,  scatter  through  the 
country,  go  to  the  Great  West,  anything  rather 
than  stay  here.'  That  advice  worked,  too,  at  that 
rime.  The  Western  Plains  had  not  been  'discovered' 
as  yet,  had  not  been  promoted  as  a  land  flowing 
with  'milk  and  honey.'  Because  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  Great  Plains  did  not  lend  them- 
selves very  easily  to  the  pattern  of  farming  that 
had  been  developed  in  the  East  and  Mid-Western 
states,  the  vast  areas  bordering  the  Great  Plains 
were  exploited  first.  Many  areas  of  farmland  to 
which  the  'dispossessed'  of  the  recurring  depres- 
sions, panics,  or  what  have  you,  fled,  were  settled 
first.  That  these  lands  were  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Red  Man  did  not  deter  them  for  long. 

Before  1  837,  and  for  a  few  more  decades  after 
that,  the  West  served  as  a  safety  valve  in  times 
of  economic  depressions,  an  El  Dorado  where  for- 
tunes could  be  had  for  the  taking  through  mining, 
fur  trading  and  the  best  of  all  'pickins,'  specula- 
tive ventures  in  land  if  settlers  could  be  persuaded 
to  give  up  what  they  had  for  something  else  that 
was  just  beyond  the  horizon.  This  was  seldom  very 
difficult  to  do.  Population  pressures,  worn-out, 
over-worked  farms  of  the  East  and  Mid-West,  and 
the  general  restlessness  of  the  population  were 
factors  contributing  to  the  movement  westward. 

There  developed  on  this  Continent  a  pattern  of 
migration  that  lasted  until  the  last  Indian  hod  been 


herded  onto  a  reservation;  until  Spanish,  French, 
and  English  holdings  were  wrested  from  them  by 
bribery,  purchase  or  intrigue,  and  if  that  failed — 
force  of  arms.  Texas,  California  and  Oregon  were 
acquired  by  this  method — war  or  the  threat  of  war. 
That  all  of  Mexico  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  U.  S.  was  due  more  to  the  ineptness  of  the 
negotiating  principals  than  to  the  lack  of  desire 
for  it.  'Manifest  Destiny'  was  the  concept  justify- 
ing the  looting  of  the  resources  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent. 

The  climax  of  the  movement  westward  was 
reached  during  the  last  three  decades  of  the  19th 
century.  More  land  was  'settled'  during  those  three 
decades  than  in  the  previous  three  centuries.  This 
land  lay  in  the  area  called  the  Great  Plains,  a  vast 
area  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  could  not  be 
exploited  by  the  tried  and  true  methods  of  the 
East.  For  centuries  the  forested  areas  of  the  lands 
east  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  conquered  by  in- 
dividual farmers,  pecking  away  at  the  hardwood 
forests  that  covered  this  area.  Tools  required  to 
clear  the  land  were  not  too  difficult  to  come  by. 
An  axe,  a  rifle,  a  few  household  items,  food,  shel- 
ter and   clothing   could   be  had   from   the   land. 

Lay  Waste  the   Land 

When  the  land  and  its  resources  surrounding  the 
Great  Plains  offered  no  more  incentive  for  large- 
scale  migrations,  the  Great  Plains  were  tackled. 
First  by  the  cattlemen,  then  the  sheepherders,  and 
finally  by  the  farmers — the  'homesteaders.'  The 
spanning  of  the  continent  by  the  railroads  broke 
the  last  barrier  standing  in  the  way  of  scalping 
the  last  virgin  territory  remaining  on  any  large 
scale.  The  period  from  1870  to  the  turn  of  the 
century  [three  decades]  sow  the  last  'frontier' 
vanish  under  the  plow  of  the  farmer,  or  the  miner's 
pick.  Again  population  pressures,  depressions  and 
land  speculation  were  contributing  factors,  but  the 
speed  with  which  it  was  developed  was  due  to  new 
technology.  The  growth  of  the  railroads  helped, 
as  did  new  and  unique  methods  of  agriculture,  as 
the  tools  required  for  the  grassy  plains  were  in- 
vented. Special  kinds  of  plows  and  improved  har- 
vesting methods  with  the  development  of  the 
reaper;  silos  for  storage  of  feed,  and  barbed  wire 
for  fencing,  were  only  a  few  of  the  technological 
factors  contributing  to  the  conquering  of  the  Great 
Plains.  Also,  their  unique  physical  characteristics 
lent  themselves  to  the  first  large-scale,  one-crop 
agriculture,  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  etc.,  as  opposed  to 
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the  diversified  farming  of  the  East  and  the  slavery 
culture  of  the  South. 

The  technology  developed  during  this  time,  and 
for  a  time  thereafter,  meant  'prosperity'  to  the  for- 
tunate few  that  could  capitalize  on  it.  For  the  rest, 
farm  tenancy,  share  cropping  and  a  trek  back  to 
the  cities  was  the  only  answer.  At  the  same  time, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  'over-production'  reared 
its  ugly  head.  Technology  knew  no  boundaries, 
piayed  no  favorites.  Europe  also  used  the  tools  of 
growing  technology  to  increase  production,  not  only 
in  agriculture,  but  also  in  industry. 

Abundance   Was  fhe   Problem 

'Manifest  Destiny'  had  its  last  fling  on  the  Great 
Plains  of  the  West — and  was  blown  away  on  the 
dust  storms  during  the  Great  Depression  o^  the 
1 930's,  less  than  50  years  after  the  Plains  had 
been  'conquered'  [and  it  took  Americans  300  years 
to  reach  them].  Two  feeble  attempts  were  made 
to  repeat  the  great  migrations  of  the  19th  century 
—  one  to  the  Canadian  Northwest,  the  other  ro 
Alaska  during  the  1  930's.  But  the  areas  just  were 
not  large  enough  and  the  problems  and  causation 
of  the  depression  were  not  the  same  as  in  the  dec- 
ades of  the  eighteen  hundreds.  ABUNDANCE  was 
the  problem — not  scarcity. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  individual  this 
Continent  has  become  an  industrial-urban  civiliza- 
tion— from  an  agrarian-rural  economy.  Where  do 
we  go  from  here?  The  old  standby  advice — go  West 
— will  no  longer  serve.  The  underlying  concept  of 
'Manifest  Destiny'  was  a  philosophy  of  'first  come, 
first  served,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost'  with 
its  hangover  manifested,  today,  in  the  growth  of 
'suburbia.'  But  this  too,  within  just  ONE  decade,  is 
showing  signs  of  decay.  Suburban  living  is  not  the 
answer  to  America's  problem,  either  individually  or 
collectively. 

The  resources  of  this  Continent,  the  greatest  ex- 
tant in  the  world,  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
individual  gain.  That  the  average  American  is  still 
looking  for  that  personal  El  Dorado  is  revealed  in 
the  figures  of  the  number  of  people  who  are  mov- 
ing from  one  area  to  another.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  40,000,000  people  [about  10,000,000  fami- 
lies] moved  in  957  alone. 

Contrary  to  the  pronouncements  of  private  en- 
terprise, the  history  of  all  migrations  shows  that 
people,  in  general,  seek  areas  of  little  or  no  com- 
petition;   but   today,   with  all   virgin  territories  ex- 


ploited to  the  fullest,  individual  security  cannot  be 
had  by  brains  or  brawn.  All  that  is  left  is  petty  in- 
trigue, petty  chiseling  and  large-scale  government- 
supported  enterprises,  whether  for  war,  looting  the 
resources  of  other  lands,  or  that  last,  last  'fron- 
tier'— space  flight.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  'con- 
quer' space — -can  it  be  surveyed  and  homesteaded 
like  the  Great  Plains?  Will  the  average  individual 
[sucker,  if  you  will]  be  willing  to  go  way  out  there 
in  the  blue  to  settle  and  raise  his  family? 

America,  here  and  now,  is  finally  facing  her 
RENDEZVOUS  WITH  DESTINY.  From  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  colony  back  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, every  opportunity  for  developing  and  building 
a  civilization  worthy  of  the  name  was  by-passed 
and  went  unrecognized  for  individual  gain.  Any 
attempts  to  conserve  resources,  whether  by  groups 
or  individuals,  were  given  short  consideration. 
Seemingly,  there  was  more  than  enough  for  every- 
body. The  resources  were  thought  to  be  inexhaust- 
ible, and  acting  upon  this  concept,  the  rape  and 
destruction  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Conti- 
nent went  on  unabated  until  the  'dirty  thirties'  of 
this  century. 

Society   for  the   Benefit  of  All 

America's  RENDEZVOUS  WITH  DESTINY  can 
be  realized  only  through  the  collective  action  of 
the  people  residing  on  this  Continent;  not  for  per- 
sonal, individual  gain,  but  through  and  for  the 
preservation  and  conservation  of  what  resources 
are  left.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  a  people  have  no  other  choice  but  to  build 
and  develop  a  society  for  the  benefit  of  all,  or  be 
destroyed  by  their  own  shortsightedness.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  communications  systems,  the 
transportation  systems,  they  can  now  see  for  them- 
selves what  America  really  has  to  offer,  if  they  will 
but  look. 

For  twenty-six  years  now.  Technocracy  Inc.  has 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  that  small  group  of  people 
who  have  had  the  vision,  the  initiative  and  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  stand  for  something  else  be- 
sides individual  exploitation.  They  made  their 
choice  a  long  time  ago  and  are  sticking  to  it.  The 
research  and  blueprints  for  AMERICA'S  RENDEZ- 
VOUS WITH  DESTINY  are  offered,  free,  for  the 
asking.  The  only  effort  required  is  study.  The  Tech- 
nocrats of  North  America  are  asking  every  Ameri- 
can to  join  them  in  the  building  of  the  New  Amer- 
ica. 

—Stella  Block,  8141-15 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  fheir  efforts  in  various  ways  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  thot  only  through  their  activities 
and  efforts   is  the   public   made  aware  of  Technocracy's   Program. 


Technocracy's  New  Year 


MEMBERS  of  Technocracy  gather  to  welcome  in 
the  New  Year  in  March  instead  of  January  1, 
when  the  Price  System  celebrates  this  occasion. 
Technocracy's  New  Year  begins  officially  on  March 
21.  This  makes  more  sense  since  it  is  the  first  day 
of  Spring  and  the  real  beginning  of  a  new  year. 

Technocrats  travel  considerable  distances  to  at- 
tend New  Year  activities,  which  include  participa- 
tion in  committee  meetings  and  an  Area  Member- 
ship Meeting  to  exchange  information  and  to  plan 


Official  grey  cars  symbolize  for  Technocracy 
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A  highlight  of  the  occasion  is  the  public  lecture  by  an 
authorized  speaker 


programs  for  carrying  on  Technocracy's  educa- 
tional objectives. 

A  public  meeting  is  a  main  feature  of  the  two- 
day  session.  Official  Grey  Cars  are  organized  into 
motorcades  to  Symbolize  Technocracy  and  to  ad- 
vertise the  public  meeting. 

Social  activities  and  food  are  supplied  by  the 
sponsoring  Section,  with  all  proceeds  going  to  sup- 
port and  expand  the  Organization. 
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Have  You  Observed? 


...  If  there  is  anything  that  everyone  in  the  U.  S. 
can  agree  upon,  it  is  that  he  needs  more  money. 
One  of  the  heaviest  demands  for  more  appropria- 
tions is  coming  from  individuals  promoting  more 
missile  research  and  development.  This  field,  which 
is  comprised  of  essentially  offensive  weapons  rath- 
er than  defensive  weapons,  is  supposed  to  be  co- 
ordinated in  its  development.  The  strange  thing 
about  it  is  the  number  of  people  who  claim  to  be 
the  'czar.'  The  whole  thing  is  getting  to  be  so 
confused  that  it  is  beyond  being  ridiculous;  it  is 
closer  to  chaos.  But  the  missile  field  certainly  has 
been  responsible  for  the  handing  of  some  mighty 
fat  salaries  and  contracts  to  individuals  and  com- 
panies who  wormed  their  way  'in'  at  the  opportune 
moment.  This,  of  course,  is  great  for  the  chiselers. 
One  should  not  be  so  crass  as  to  mention  it,  but 
the  division  of  the  spoils  for  the  missile  field  has 
split  technical  effort  dozens  of  ways,  causing  du- 
plication of  effort  and  maximum  Price  System  in- 
efficiency. A  long  string  of  abortive  firings  and 
misdirected  efforts  has  resulted.  We'll  never  catch 
up  with  the  Russians  this  way. 

.  .  .  The  case  made  for  spending  billions  for  mili- 
tary programs  is  that  military  preparedness  is  a 
'deterrent'  to  the  alleged  plans  of  Russia  to  de- 
stroy the  U.  S.  in  a  war.  A  certain  soap  salesman's 
testimony  notwithstanding,  we  are  being  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  enjoys  a  de- 
cisive superiority  of  weapons  and  general  prepared- 
ness for  war  over  the  U.  S.  because  of  our  own 
persistent  and  unyielding  devotion  to  free  enter- 
prise. If  it  were  the  intent  of  the  Russians  to  at- 
tack this  country,  why  hasn't  this  happened  when 
they  know  they  have  weapons  superiority?  This 
'deterrent'  talk,  as  an  integral  part  of  U.  S.  policy, 
sounds  more  and  more  as  if  it  has  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  starting  a  war  with  Russia  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

.  .  .  Another  thing  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  is 
the  so-called  'struggle  for  men's  minds.'  This  theme 
is  a   contradiction  of  the   'freedom'   for  which  the 


U.  S.  is  supposed  to  stand  and  has  the  sinister  ring 
of  fascism.  The  Vatican  knows  all  about  controll- 
ing men's  minds  and,  naturally,  is  an  enthusiastic 
participant  in  the  contest.  For  business,  political 
and  ecclesiastical  reasons  the  U.  S.  is  enlisted  as 
the  major  force  of  the  West  to  make  the  world 
submissive  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Nothing  ever 
sounded  more  like  a  page  from  the  book,  '1984,' 
than  'the  struggle  for  men's  minds.' 

.  .  .  Not  only  have  the  Russians  left  the  U.  S.  be- 
hind in  military  technology;  they  are  now  offer- 
ing serious  competition  to  the  U.  S.  in  world  trade. 
Their  state-controlled  industry  does  not  have  to 
operate  on  the  profit  margin  of  U.  S.  corporate 
enterprise;  therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  is  able  to 
ship  its  goods  abroad  at  costs  substantially  below 
those  of  the  U.  S.  Recently,  high  quality  scientific 
instruments  were  put  on  the  U.  S.  market  at  one- 
sixth  the  cost  of  comparable  instruments  produced 
in  this  country.  In  a  couple  of  more  years  Ameri- 
can industry  is  going  to  learn  quite  a  lot  about  the 
competition  it  is  so  fond  of  eulogizing  as  the  life 
blood  of  'free  enterprise.' 

.  .  .  The  sad  plight  of  the  American  Indian  as  a 
second-class,  half-starved,  unwanted  citizen  got 
some  attention  a  short  time  ago,  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  A  Sioux  Tribe 
representative  called  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington to  request  a  five  million  dollar  loan  from 
the  Soviet  Government.  This  was  followed  by  an 
offer  of  another  representative  of  the  Sioux  Tribe 
to  sell  to  Russia  one-third  of  the  State  of  South  Do- 
koto.  In  the  war  of  words  going  on  around  the 
world,  it  really  isn't  necessary  for  the  Russians  to 
lie  about  the  way  we  treat  our  own  people.  They 
con  select  all  the  facts  they  need  to  make  us  look 
bod. 

...  As  conditions  and  events  become  ever  more 
confusing.  Technocracy  stands  out  as  the  only  an- 
swer to  which  we  can  turn.  Now  is  the  time  to  join 
Technocracy  with  the  serious  intent  to  make  your 
Membership  count  for  something. 

—  12247-1 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


RICKOVER  RAPS  EDUCATORS 

NEW  YORK — Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover  accused 
"powerful  educationists"  of  maintaining  a  "Chinese  Wall" 
around  American  education. 

Their  attitude,  he  charged,  is  that  nothing  is  wrong  with 
education    in    this    country   that    money   could    not   cure. 

These  educationists,  he  said,  have  been  blind  to  develop- 
ments in  education  in  Europe,  and  to  the  challenge  presented 
to  the  United  States  by  Russia's  massive  drive  to  raise  its  edu- 
cational standards. 

Rickover,  "father"  of  the  atomic  submarine,  addressed  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City. 

He  charged  that  as  far  back  as  1954  people  outside  edu- 
cation had  warned  of  the  tremendous  education  development 
in  Russia. 

"These  warnings  were  airily  dismissed  as  'hysterical'  and 
the  Warners  were  told  not  to  interfere  in  affairs  about  which 
they  could  know  nothing — not  having  taken  the  prescribed 
credit    courses    in    'education,'    one    must   presume,"    he   said. 

Education,  he  said,  has  become  this  country's  first  line  of 
defense,  but  "all  too  many  educationists  stoop  to  the  level  of 
personal  invective  in  order  to  discredit  the  critics  of  American 
education    instead    of   answering   the   specific   criticisms." 

— Newark  Star  Ledger 

— The  education  of  the  citizens  of  a  technological  area  must 
be  in  keeping  with  the  progression  of  that  technology  if 
the  area  is  to  serve  as  a  force  in  world  affairs. 


GOVT.  TO  BORROW  $1.5  BILLION  TO  REFINANCE  DEBT 

WASHINGTON — The  government  is  going  to  borrow  I  'A 
billion  dollars  in  new  cash  next  week  because  of  unexpected 
difficulties    in    refinancing    part    of   the    national    debt. 

The  announcement  by  the  Treasury  came  as  a  surprise.  Only 
recently  Treasury  officials  said  they  hoped  to  get  by  without 
such  a  borrowing  until  April. 

The  need  for  the  new  cash  arose  when  the  Treasury  offered 
new  securities  earlier  in  exchange  for  $14,872,000,000  in  ma- 
turing securities. 

But  holders  of  $2,081,000,000  of  the  old  securities  rejected 
the  offer  and  demanded  payment  in  cash.  This  is  known  as 
attrition  and  officials  said  it  was  "somewhat  heavier  than 
expected." 

Since  the  Treasury  doesn't  have  the  cash  on  hand  both  to 
pay  off  these  cash  demands  and  safely  meet  the  government's 
day-to-day   obligations   it   is   forced   to    borrow   the   new   cash. 

To  raise  the  money,  the  Treasury  said  it  will  auction  217-day 
tax  anticipation  bills.  The  bills  will  be  dated  Feb.  16,  will  ma- 
ture Sept.  2  1  and  will  be  accepted  at  face  value  in  payment  of 
taxes  due  Sept.  I  5. 

— Associated   Press 

— Borrowing  from  future  income  to  live  today  has  become 
the  only  way  to  make  the  Price  System  operate  (or  should 
we  say  'limp  along'?) 


CPR  NET  OFF  68%  IN  OCTOBER 

MONTREAL — Net  rail  earnings  of  CPR  during  October 
were  $1.5  million,  down  from  $4.8  million  the  same  month  a 
year  before. 

Rail  revenues  were  down  to  $39  million  from  $41.3  million, 
expenses  rose  to  $37.4  million  from  $36.5  million. 

The  railway  included  $5.3  million  retroactive  pay  increase  to 
non-operating  railwaymen  in  October  expenses. 

Ten-month  net  rail  earnings  stand  at  $26.3  million,  down 
from  $29.5  million  last  year. 

— The  Financial   Post 


U.  S.  FARM  POLICY  HELD  BANKRUPT 

WASHINGTON — A  private  economic  study  group  asserted 
recently  that  national  farm  policies  have  gone  bankrupt,  re- 
quiring complete  government  planning  of  farm  production  and 
income  goals. 

The  private,  non-profit  Conference  on  Economic  Progress 
said  the  overhaul  should  be  the  start  of  a  "great  reappraisal" 
of  the  entire  national  economy  and  "our  overall  failure  to 
achieve  full   prosperity  and  abundance." 

Heart  of  the  C.  E.  P.  proposal  is  a  plan  under  which  the 
President  would  prepare  an  annual  "full  prosperity  budget  for 
agriculture"  showing: 

How  much  farm  production  we  want  for  expanding  domestic 
and  export  needs. 

How  much  farm  "plant"  capacity  is  needed  to  meet  the 
consumption  goal. 

How  much  farm  income  is  needed  to  conserve  the  produc- 
tion plant  and  bring  farm  income  gradually  toward  equality 
with  non-farm  Income. 

income  would  be  increased  by  price  supports  high  enough 
to  Induce  farmers  to  accept  necessary  production  controls,  or 
by  direct  "Brannan  plan"  payments  from  the  government  to 
supplement  farm  income,  the  C.  E.  P.  said. 

Under  this  program,  the  report  said,  net  farm  income  could 
be  raised  about  50  per  cent  above  1957  levels  by  I960  and 
up  to  double  by  1964. 

The  report  gave  no  estimates  of  what  the  program  would 
cost.  But  it  was  asserted  that  if  the  plan  succeeded  the  cost 
would    be    much    lower   than   the    cost   of   present   farm    programs. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 

— What!  Another  plan  for  farmers? 

TEXAS  WELFARE  LARGEST  PAYROLL 

AUSTIN,  Texas — The  largest  single  source  of  Income  in  84 
of  Texas'  254  counties  now  is  welfare  checks. 

Alvin  Burger,  Texas  Research  League  director,  told  the 
Texas  Bankers  Association  his  staff  now  was  studying  "how 
well  the  various  welfare  programs  are  doing  the  job  of  getting 
aided  families  back  onto  a  self-supporting  basis." 

The  Texas  Research  League  is  a  private  fact-finding  and 
survey-making  organization. 

— Associated  Press 
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BILLING  ROBOT 


FARMERS   DUMP  TOMATOES.    HOUSEWIVES   PAY   BIG   PRICE 


NEW  YORK — R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  is  installing  a  million- 
dollar  electronic  system  that  will  prepare  customers'  state- 
ments at  the  rate  of  50  a  minute.  It  will  enable  shoppers  to 
receive  bills  a  week  earlier  than  they  do  now. 

Developed  by  National  Cash  Register  Co.  oi  Disvton,  Ohio, 
the  system  is  described  as  "the  biggest  automation  program 
In  department  store  history."  With  only  one  operator,  the  sys- 
tem will  do  the  work  of  a  large  clerical  staff. 

The  speed  of  the  equipment — 25  times  faster  than  conven- 
tional billing  systems — will  make  it  possible  for  statements  to 
include  purchases  made  within  24  hours  before  the  bill  is  pre- 
pared. 

— Newark  Evening  Star 

— More  jobs  disappear  in  the  face  of  advancing  technology. 


20-HOUR  WORK  WEEK  SEEN 

NEW  YORK — A  20-hour  work  week  will  be  here  sooner  than 
most  people  think,  says  a  noted  physicist. 

Automation  and  cheap  nuclear  energy  open  up  such  pros- 
pects. 

But,  says  Dr.  Boris  Pregel,  there  is  going  to  be  quite  a  little 
problem,  too.  What  will  people  find  to  do  with  their  spare 
time? 

Dr.  Pregel,  the  retiring  president  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  says  they  will  have  to  be  reeducated  in  ways  of 
using    up   their   individual    energy   in    leisure   time   pursuits. 

— Training  for  living  instead  of  for  working  is  a  new  con- 
cept. 


WHEAT  SURPLUS  TOPS  THREE  BILLION 

The  Government  has  set  a  none-too-enviable  record  of  abun- 
dance. Its  investment  in  the  surplus  of  one  farm  commodity — 
wheat — has  just  topped  $3,000,000,000.  That's  a  large  sum  to 
carry  in  a  bread  basket. 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials  can't  estimate  how  much 
above  $3,000,000,000  the  stock  of  the  grain  will  go  until  they 
receive  reports  from  areas  where  wheat  carried  over  from  this 
year's  record  crop  of  I  ,400,000,000  bushels  is  being  stored 
under  the  price  support  program.  On  Oct.  I,  the  Government's 
wheat  was  valued  at  $2,957,000,000,  but  additions  have  raised 
the  total.  The  investment  represents  more  than  1,200,000,000 
bushels. 

Just  how  large  this  burden  is  can  be  seen  from  consumption 
figures.  For  the  year  ending  next  June,  the  nation  will  eat  and 
ship  abroad   1,000,000,000  bushels. 

— New  York  Times 


RUHR  BASIN  HAS  PROBLEMS 

Germany's  Ruhr  Basin  Is  having  Its  coal-producing  troubles, 
too. 

According  to  German  Coal  Mining  Association,  backlog  of 
unsold  coal  is  5.3  million  tons  with  40,000  tons  being  added 
every  day.  Backlog  of  coke  Is  3.2  million  tons. 

Two  reasons  for  the  growing  stockpiles: 

Increased  use  of  oil. 

More  Imports  of  cheaper  U.  S.  coal. 

Last  year  U.  S.  sold  15.5  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
to  West  Germany. 

— We  will  no  doubt  endear  our  former  enemies  to  us  even 
more  next  year  by  selling  them  several  more  million  tons. 


MIAMI — This  city  was  the  scene  of  a  weird  spectacle  the 
other  day.  The  Miami  Herald  reported  that  angry  farmers  have 
been  dumping  tomatoes  In  an  abandoned  rock  pit  while  house- 
wives are  paying  29  cents  a  pound  for  them  with  experts  pre- 
dicting the  price  will  go  higher. 

Farmers  said  they  were  forced  to  dump  the  vegetables  be- 
cause of  low  prices.  They  branded  as  a  "lie"  the  claim  of  some 
store  owners  that  they  were  paying  farmers  up  to  20  cents  a 
pound  for  the  tomatoes. 

An  official  of  the  Dade  County  Growers  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting Association  accused  the  chain  stores  of  making  up  to 
"900  per  cent  profit"  on  the  vegetables. 

The  farmers  said  that  dumping  some  of  their  tomatoes  is 
the  only  way  they  have  to  keep  the  wholesale  prices  from  going 
"down  to  nothing." 

— As  Technocracy  has  repeated  again  and  again,  abun- 
dance destroys  'price.'  The  battle  is  on  to  enforce  scarc- 
ity by  fair  means  or  foul  by  nearly  all  business  interests 
on  the  Continent. 


$4  BILLION  SAID  PAID  JOBLESS 

WASHINGTON — An  estimated  four  billion  dollars  in  job- 
less benefits  were  paid  to  eight  million  unemployed  workers  in 
recession-scarred   1958. 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell,  in  making  these  fig- 
ures public  recently,  said  the  amount  of  benefits  was  almost 
double  any  other  year. 

The  average  benefit  per  week  was  a  record  $30.57,  exceed- 
ing the  1957  average  by  more  than  $2  weekly.  Payments  re- 
placed only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  wages  lost  because 
of  layoffs,  Mitchell  said. 

About  2,600,000  workers  exhausted  their  rights  to  benefits, 
Mitchell  reported.  Temporary  extension  of  benefits  periods  in 
22  states  allowed  1,500,000  of  them  to  receive  an  additional 
400  million  dollars  in  benefits  once  the  program  went  into 
effect  in  June. 

Mitchell  said  that  "substantial  pools  of  unemployment"  may 
continue  well  into  this  year.  But  he  also  predicted  non-farm 
jobs  would  hit  a  record  peak  of  about  60  million  in  1959  as 
the  economy  bounced  back  from  last  year's  slump. 

There  were  3,833,000  jobless  in  November,  the  last  count 
made  by  the  government.  Mitchell  said  he  expects  the  figure 
to   rise    in   January   and    February   as   it  does   every  winter. 

— Everett  Herald 


TOTAL  RAIL  EMPLOYMENT  STILL  AT  LEVEL  OF  '90s 

A  few  railroads  have  announced  they're  recalling  some  of 
their  furloughed  shopmen  in  order  to  put  more  rolling  stock  into 
shape. 

Among  them,  the  Pennsylvania  said  it's  calling  back  900  at 
its  repair  shops  in  Altoona,  but  declared:  "This  does  not  mean 
any  substantial  resumption  of  maintenance  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  railroad  " 

Jobs  as  a  whole  on  the  railroads  remained  down  to  the 
level  of  1890s.  As  reported  in  "Labor,"  employment  on  Class  I 
railroads  in  November  stood  at  831,117,  a  drop  of  10,000 
below    October.    Part   of  the   decline   was   described    as    seasonal. 

Total  employment  on  the  Class  I  roads  was  down  to  64.4 
per   cent   of  the    average   for   the   basic   years   of    1947-49. 

— 'I've  been  working  on  the  railroad'  with  emphasis  on  the 
'been.' 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association  either  in  America  ro  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  member- 
ship activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy  ■ —  the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in 
1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organi- 
zation. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  re- 
ligions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long 
as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome 
in  Technocracy. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction  to  Technocracy         25c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate  of  Survival    .     .  15c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System,  and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 15c 

Science  versus  Chaos 10c 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

To:  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
2208  Eighth  Avenue 
Seattle  I.Washington 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $ to  cover 

subscription(s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  for 

years. 

All  Three  Magazines,    12  months,    12  issues,  $3.00. 
(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies,   but  so 
rotated  that  one  appears  each  nnonth.) 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 
THE  TECHNOCRAT 

Q  This  is  a  NEW  subscription. 

n  This  is  a  RENEWAL  subscription. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

(or)    C'\iy Province...... 


(Foreign  '  ates,   other  than  Canada,    Mexico,   and   U.   S.   territories, 
20%    (60c)    additional  to  above  rates.) 
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One  For  All  and  All  For  One 


Technocracy  Inc.  stands  as  a  monument,  a  repudiation  of  tlie 
idolatry  of  Price,  a  living  demonstration  that  human  initiative 
can  achieve  what  the  incentives  of  this  Price  System  never 
succeeded  in  inducing  — the  creation  of  a  morale  that  is  Con- 
tinent-wide in  scope;  and  a  set  of  objectives,  upon  which  that 
morale  is  based,  that  are  a  materialization  of  the  spirit  of 
'one  for  all  and  all  for  one':  of  North  America,  now  and  for- 
ever 
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This  Catchword  'Automation' 


There  has  been  a  rash  of  publicity  in  the  press 
lately  about  automation,  treating  the  subject  as 
though  it  were  some  special  field  of  engineering 
that  is  entirely  new.  Automatic  control  of  equip- 
ment is  not  new.  The  old  player  piano  uses  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  for  its  operations  as  do 
the  newer  machine  tools.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween the  player  piano  and  current  machine  tools 
is  the  refinement  of  the  principle  involved  and 
electronic  applications  to  the  tools.  Automation  is 
entirely  within  the  framework  of  a  technological 
advance  that  has  been  going  on  in  North  America 
for  fifty  years.  The  press,  in  its  standard  twisted 
and  uninformed  way,  has  attempted  to  convey  the 
impression  that  automatic  production  techniques 
have  temporarily  displaced  several  million  workers 
who  will  be  re-absorbed  later  in  industry. 

Automatic  production  is  the  fruition  of  broad 
technological  application  which  continuously  has 
been  effecting  social  change  on  this  Continent. 
The  jobs  that  have  been  lost  by  millions  in  auto- 
mobile production,  steel  and  coal  production,  rail- 
way transportation,  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  other 
occupations  will  never  be  recovered.  We  are  wit- 
nessing a  permanent  displacement  of  workers  by 
technology.  No  amount  of  babies  or  what  have  you 
will  recover  those  jobs.  The  technical  advances  of 
this  age  are  by  no  means  over:  they  ore  just  get- 
ting a  good  start. 

Up  to  now,  the  most  outstanding  evidence  of 
worker  displacement  by  technology  has  been  in 
manufacturing  and  transportation.  Engineering  has 
already  squared  around  for  a  swipe  at  clerical  and 
other  white  collar  jobs,  which  today  comprise  the 
most  inefficient  aspects  of  industrial  operations. 
Systems  are  being  set  up  to  minimize  human  han- 
dling of  paperwork.  The  pressure  is  on  to  furnish 
more  reliable  information  faster  to  keep  pace  with 
improved  production  techniques  and  to  provide  for 
closer  coordination  of  overall  plant  operations.  The 
more  paper  shufflers  who  are  involved  in  the  flow 
of    information,   the    more   snarled   and    incompre- 


hensible becomes  the  production  picture.  Electronic 
data  processing  and  automatic  handling  of  produc- 
tion orders,  with  built-in  feedback  of  progress  on 
the  orders  to  engineering,  is  coming  soon  on  a  large 
scale.  The  'bright  young  man  with  a  B.A.  degree' 
will  be  out  of  the  picture,  crew  cut  and  all. 

The  effect  of  technological  handling  of  data 
will  hove  a  greater  effect  on  the  working  popula- 
tion, in  terms  of  permanently  displaced  workers, 
than  technology  has  had  upon  manufacturing.  The 
reason  we  say  this  is  that  many  who  lost  jobs  at 
the  machine  were  able  to  move  into  the  'paper- 
mill'  of  some  industry.  Now  they  are  about  to  be 
chased  out  of  that  last  refuge.  Many  of  these 
people  are  suburbanites  whose  wives  claim  they 
do  'some  kind  of  engineering  work.'  Under  the 
Price  System,  the  plight  of  the  untrained  and  half- 
trained  will  be  pathetic. 

And  so,  one  should  be  able  to  see  that  automa- 
tion is  subordinate  to  and  a  part  of  general  tech- 
nological trends.  Under  the  Price  System,  one's 
position  never  is  secure.  Technocracy  welcomes 
technological  advance  because  it  makes  possible 
the  elimination  of  price  and,  consequently,  the 
Price  System.  After  all,  who  is  going  to  be  able  to 
consume  the  product  of  industry  as  technology 
continues  to  advance  under  the  Price  System?  The 
simple  answer  is,  the  Price  System  will  have  to  be 
replaced  with  a  technological  functional  control. 
Technocracy  is  here  to  tell  you  about  it.  Join,  learn 
and  prepare  for  a  New  America  with  Technocracy! 

— Editorial  Board 


COVER  PICTURE 

ELECTRIC   FURNACE 

An  operator  at  the  Griffin  Wheel  Company 
plant  at  Colton,  California,  is  shown  tapping  a 
10-ton  Heroult  Electric  Furnace.  Photo  courtesy 
of  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  American 
Bridge   Division. 
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UP  THE  CREEK 


The  Continental  strategy,  up  to  date,  has  been  one  of  laissez  faire. 
Accordingly,  any  suggestion  of  long-range  national  planning  has  been 
anathema  to  our  leaders,  both  national  and  local.  Continental  planning 
has  been  looked  upon  with  even  a  dimmer  view. 


THE  SOCIETY  of  North  America,  particularly 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  running  into 
that  state  of  impasse  where  a  change  of  con- 
cepts and  a  reappraisal  of  the  modes  of  opera- 
tion have  become  urgent.  What  worked  well 
enough  in  the  past  to  permit  a  continuation  of 
the  Old  Order  has  run  its  course;  and  the  Old 
Order  is  in  that  situation  which  might  be  collo- 
quially described  as  'up  the  creek.' 

The  Continental  strategy,  up-to-date,  has 
been  one  of  laissez  faire.  The  federal  policy 
has  been  one  of  doing  nothing,  or  as  near  noth- 
ing as  possible,  but  standing  ready  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  chiseling  enterprise  should  its  take 
be  threatened  in  a  major  way.  Accordingly,  any 
suggestion  of  long-range  national  planning  has 
been  anathema  to  our  leaders,  both  national 
and  local.  Continental  planning  has  been  looked 
upon  with  even  a  dimmer  view. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Price  System  so- 
ciety, a  characteristic  which  was  essential  to 
its  operation,  was  that  of  social  stratification. 
The  great  majority  of  the  citizens  were  referable 
to  the  status  of  'the  common  man.'  These  had 
jobs  or  small  enterprises,  received  low  income, 
and  lived  meagerly.  Below  the  common  man 
were  the  second  class  citizens,  including  most 
of  those  with  darker  skins  [and  it  included  the 
enlisted  men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  particularly 
those  during  peacetime].  This  'class'  lived  on 
the  borderline  of  survival  and  had  very  limited 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  society. 

Above  the  common   man  was  the   little  bour- 


geoisie or  the  'middle  class'  citizens.  These  had 
fairly  good  incomes  and  could  live  comfortably, 
largely  because  they  could  take  advantage  of 
the  work  and  produce  of  the  low-income  groups 
...  At  the  top  of  the  social  scale  was  the  grand 
bourgeoisie,  the  upper  class  citizens,  who  had 
substantial  incomes,  lived  luxuriously,  and  piled 
up  fortunes  through  large-scale  leaching  of  the 
economy. 

During  and  since  World  War  II,  there  has 
occurred  a  major  crisis  in  the  class  stratifica- 
tion of  the  citizenry.  Those  who  have  been  most 
affected  are  the  common  man  and  the  little 
bourgeoisie.  The  status  of  the  second  class  citi- 
zen is  still  much  the  same;  perhaps  there  has 
been  some  embellishment  of  the  facade,  but  for 
the  most  part  higher  income  has  been  offset 
with  higher  prices.  The  grand  bourgeoisie  is  still 
living  high. 

Both  the  little  bourgeoisie  and  the  common 
man  are  caught  in  a  two-way  squeeze.  The  com- 
mon man  has  been  temporarily  graduated  into 
an  income  status  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would 
have  been  considered  'middle  class.'  He  has  ac- 
quired the  attitude  that  he  is  deserving  of  a 
better  way  of  life  than  he  has  ever  had;  hence, 
he  is  putting  a  squeeze  on  the  society  for  higher 
wages  and  more  gadgets.  The  younger  genera- 
tion, which  has  never  known  hard  times  in  the 
old  sense,  expects  more  from  life  with  less  ef- 
fort than  do  the  'old  timers.'  This  trend  is  elimi- 
nating the  cheap  labor  supply  which  facilitated 
the  life  of  the  little  bourgeoisie,  providing  them 
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with  low-cost  produce  and  cheap  service.  The  sec- 
ond class  citizens  might  still  be  available  to  fill 
the  gap  but  for  the  self-interested  interference  of 
the  common  man;  for,  the  common  man  does  not 
have  all  the  work  he  wants  at  the  wages  he  asks 
and  he  stubbornly  resents  anyone  doing  work  at  a 
lower  rate  of  pay  [except  when  he  wants  some 
menial  work  done  on  his  own  premises]. 

On  the  other  side,  the  bourgeoisie,  both  little 
and  grand,  resent  the  high  costs  of  labor  and  serv- 
ice, and  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  eliminate 
man-hours  from  their  costs.  The  grand  bourgeoisie 
can  do  this  effectively  with  the  installation  of  ex- 
pensive automatic  machinery;  but  the  little  pro- 
ducer, merchant,  and  professional  cannot  afford 
such  installations.  They  con  cut  some  costs  through 
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reduction  of  personnel  and  with  some  minor  labor- 
saving  gadgetry;  but  their  operations  are  not  large 
enough  to  justify  complete  redesigning  for  auto- 
maticity.  Their  antidote  is  higher  markups  for  their 
merchandise  and  services  [which  incidentally  is 
also  intended  to  take  care  of  a  higher  percentage 
of  profit  than  they  ever  expected  before].  Compe- 
tition for  business  at  this  level  is  severe,  and  many 
fold  up,  sell  out,  or  break  under  the  strain.  A  few, 
who  are  more  astute  and  fortunately  situated  than 
the  others,  are  able  to  survive,  perhaps  even  ex- 
pand. 

The  second  class  citizens  are  the  first  to  be  're- 
duced' by  any  economic  squeeze.  But  they  ore 
accustomed  to  poverty,  so  they  retract  to  even 
lower  circumstances  and  suffer  through. 

The  common  man  is  feeling  the  squeeze  both 
through  unemployment  and  reduced  hours  of  work. 
The  chances  are,  he  has  enhanced  his  economic 
aspirations  and  pretensions  to  the  extent  that  any 
retraction  becomes  very  annoying  if  not  actually 
disastrous.  He  is  probably  heavily  in  debt.  Costs  of 
living  have  been  jacked  up  so  high  that  any  loss 
or  curtailment  of  income  results  in  early  depletion 
of  reserves  and  credit.  More  and  more  of  the  com- 
mon people  are  living  on  the  verge  of  disaster  or 
in  the  shadows  of  uncertainty.  If  one  is  married 
and  has  a  growing  family,  the  situation  is  particu- 
larly distressing.  Now  that  the  rapid  postwar  ex- 
pansion has  passed  its  peak  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  with 
a  simulated  inflation  spiraling  steadily  upward,  the 
hazard  of  getting  bumped  off  the  gravy  train  is 
creating  a  general  social  crisis. 

Costs  Multiply 

The  costs  of  all  categories  of  governing  agen- 
cies are  bounding  upward,  from  those  of  the  small 
school  district,  through  the  large  cities,  to  the 
states  and  the  nations.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  levy  enough  taxes  to  meet  ex- 
penses. The  high  cost  of  construction,  increased 
wages  of  civil  service  personnel,  the  inflated  sal- 
aries of  administrators,  and  the  payoff  in  the  form 
of  subsidies  are  the  principal  items;  rental  costs 
also  have  multiplied. 

The  same  kind  of  costs  apply  to  private  enter- 
prises; and  not  all  enterprises  can  make  the  grade. 
In  order  to  keep  going,  they  must  operate  at  near- 
capacity,  and  any  slackening  off  means  deficit 
accounting. 

So,  all  along  the  line,  the  tendency  is  to  reduce 
salaried    positions    and    man-hours    of    labor  —  in 
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manufacturing,  in  agriculture,  in  service  functions, 
and  in  offices.  The  handling  and  selling  of  goods  at 
the  retail  level  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
jobs.  Much  of  this  is  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
thumbing  through  huge  catalogs  to  find  the  code 
numbers  for  the  proper  make,  model,  style,  and 
size  of  the  item  you  want,  then  going  through  other 
books  to  find  the  latest  price  list.  But  this  increase 
is  only  temporary;  for,  this  type  of  employment  is 
subject  to  heavy  reduction  through  a  few  simple 
technological  applications. 

Yet,  the  national  demand  is  for  nearly  two  mil- 
lion additional  jobs  per  year  to  maintain  the  econ- 
omy. And  those  jobs  are  not  forthcoming!  Keeping 
large  numbers  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  in  govern- 
ment boondoggles  is  only  a  short-term  palliative. 
What  the  economy  needs  most  is  more  people 
working  at  more  jobs  at  higher  pay.  But  it  also 
needs  the  cutting  of  labor  costs  which  would  fur- 
nish those  jobs. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  provide  sufficient  jobs 
and  ample  pay  under  conditions  of  peacetime  com- 
petitive enterprise.  Much  more  money  must  be 
flooded  into  the  system  than  those  conditions  would 
permit.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  war- 
type  economy,  with  the  government  lavishing  ex- 
penditures on  non-competitive,  cost-plus  projects — 
projects  which  do  not  produce  goods  for  the  mar- 
ketplace but  which  are  continually  subject  to  early 
obsolescence  and  doing  over.  One  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  that  could  happen  to  the  American  Price 
System  would  be  the  closing  out  of  the  Cold  War. 
Small  wars  are  no  longer  practicable;  and  a  really 
big  war  would  be  of  dubious  economic  advantage. 
In  this  direction,  too,  we  find  ourselves  'up  the 
creek.'  The  only  hope  of  the  system  is  to  forestall 
world  peace  as  long  as  possible.  The  schemes  of 
the  political  administration  to  present  a  semblance 
of  prosperity  until  after  the  next  election  are  be- 
coming more  desperate  and  more  futile. 

Our  Position 

All  around  the  world,  the  United  States  has 
placed  its  reliance  on,  and  given  its  magnanimity 
to,  the  most  reactionary  and  tyrannical  regimes 
that  ore  able  to  exist;  and  most  of  these  would  not 
continue  to  exist  except  for  American  backing. 
This  is  so  in  the  Orient,  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
Latin  America,  and  in  West  Europe.  These  are  the 
expendables — the  debris — in  future  world  progress. 
We  need  merely  list  some  of  the  names  of  their 
dictators  to  show  how  disgusting  our  position  has 
become:   Chiang,   Rhee,   Diem,    Ibn   Saud,   Pahlevi, 


King  Paul,  Franco,  Salazar,  Adenauer,  Stroessner, 
Somoza,  Trujillo.  There  are  others  of  similar  char- 
acter, but  these  include  the  worst. 

Those  countries  and  those  notional  leaders 
which  will  be  mode  great  by  history  are  the  ones 
that  we  look  at  with  a  scowl  Instead  of  going  along 
with  world  revolution,  we  are  attempting  to  block 
and  frustrate  it.  We  resent  the  developments  in 
China,  India,  Indonesia,  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  Africa, 
Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  etc.  Our  national  policy 
seems  to  be  one  of  keeping  other  countries  in  a 
retarded  state  while  American  business  exploits 
their  resources.  If  any  country  goes  in  for  nation- 
alization and  internal  utilization  of  its  resources, 
our  super-patriots  scream  that  it  is  going  down  the 
socialist  road  to  perdition;  and,  nationally,  we  go 
out  of  our  way  to  be  obstructive  to  its  progress. 

Planned  Obsolescence 

With  ample  territory,  resources,  and  trained 
people,  the  United  States  lately  advanced  to  the 
Number  One  industrial  position  in  the  world.  But 
the  emphasis  was  placed  on  mass  productivity  and 
not  on  technological  excellence.  As  long  as  a  prod- 
uct could  sell,  it  was  'good  enough.'  Technological 
shoddiness  was  encouraged  rather  than  deplored, 
since  it  helped  moke  the  product  wear  out  [and 
need  replacement]  sooner.  'Planned  obsolescence' 
became  a  popular  term  in  the  back-rooms  of  Amer- 
ican industrial  promotion.  Now,  for  a  half  cen- 
tury, particularly  since  World  War  II,  countries 
with  limited  resources  and  productive  capacities 
are  excelling  us  in  functional  design;  and  their 
products  ore  winning  out  in  competition  with  ours, 
even  in  the  United  States. 

In  America,  the  criterion  of  success  is  the  finan- 
cial balance  sheet.  Quality  in  the  product  is  more 
likely  to  be  abhorred  than  fostered  so  long  as  the 
balance  sheet  shows  a  profit.  If  a  gesture  is  mode 
by  some  manufacturing  enterprise  toward  improv- 
ing the  quality,  the  chances  are  that  some  com- 
peting company  of  larger  size  will  buy  it  out  and 
retire  its  product  from  the  market.  Until  recently, 
we  could  make  up  with  moss  production  what  we 
lacked  in  quality;  for,  the  world  market  could  not, 
then,  be  saturated  from  other  sources.  There  was 
no  real  incentive  and  o  minimum  of  initiative  for 
producing  a  superior  design  of  anything. 

We  gained  world  leadership  in  the  tonnage  of 
steel  production,  in  the  number  of  automobiles,  in 
quantities  of  tools,  farm  implements,  and  house- 
hold gadgets.  Business  profits  rolled  in.  And  we 
just  assumed  that  America  was  so  far  out  in  the 
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lead  technologically  and  capacity-wise  that  no 
other  country  could  approach  us;  and,  if  a  coun- 
try was  a  potential  challenger,  such  as  Russia,  for 
example,  it  would  take  that  country  at  least  fifty 
years  to  advance  to  our  present  level.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  could  extend  our  advantage  far  beyond 
its  reach.  Our  leaders  were  naive  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  another  country,  in  the  process  of  its 
technological  development,  would  stumble  through 
all  the  trial  and  error  steps  that  we  had  taken. 
But  it  hasn't  turned  out  that  way.  Other  nations 
do  not  repeat  our  mistakes;  they  begin  with  the 
best  the  world  affords  and  proceed  from  there. 
Consequently,  we  have  been  amazed  at  the  qual- 
ity of  thinking,  planning,  and  designing  which  has 
come  out  of  'backward  countries'  such  as  Russia, 
China,  and  India.  Already  Russia  is  seriously  chal- 
lenging our  technological  lead  in  all  fields  and  has 
exceeded  us  in  some.  China  is  closing  the  gap  rap- 
idly, albeit  she  has  a  long  way  to  go  yet.  India  is 
more  deliberate  in  her  progress  but  is  capable  of 
acceleration.  South  America  and  Africa  are  awak- 
ening. Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  severely 
handicapped  with  a  shortage  of  resources  and  ter- 
ritory, but  their  workmanship  is  excellent  in  those 
things  on  which  they  concentrate  their  talents. 

United  States  Is  Losing  Out 

The  world  is  moving  ahead  technologically,  and 
that  nation  which  hesitates  or  lags  is  lost. 

Other  nations  are  taking  the  technological  lead 
away  from  the  United  States  and  we  don't  know 
exactly  what  to  do  about  it.  For,  if  we  advance  to 
our  greatest  capabilities,  it  would  destroy  the  Price 
System  economy — it  would  eliminate  too  many  jobs 
and  produce  too  abundantly  for  commercial  mar- 
keting. The  major  industries  are  already  creating 
havoc  with  their  program  of  cutting  labor  costs 
through  automation.  Even  in  the  line  of  military 
gadgetry,  we  cannot  maintain  the  lead  in  quality, 
because  the  government  has  to  cater  to  all  the  pre- 
vailing enterprises  in  its  purchases  of  material; 
and  there  are  at  least  four  different  branches  of 
the  service  which  must  operate  secretly  and  auton- 
omously in  their  designing,  testing,  and  producing 
of  materiel.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  present 
trend  in  national  policy  for  the  government  to  take 
the  production  of  military  equipment  away  from 
private  enterprise  and  set  up  its  own  production 
sequences.  So,  in  the  military  field,  as  in  all  others, 
we  are  'up  the  creek.' 

America,   with    its   dominant   interest   on   money 


and  commerce,  has  great  difficulty  in  thinking 
about  function  and  efficiency,  strictly  as  such. 
Everything  is  planned,  evaluated,  and  executed 
with  reference  to  monetoiry  costs  and  appropria-^— 
tions.  We  feel  that  if  enough  money  is  appro-^B 
priated,  we  can  accomplish  anything — from  edu- 
cating the  youth  in  science  to  launching  a  man 
into  space.  But  money  is  not  the  full  answer;  at 
best  it  is  only  a  facility.  There  must  also  be  knowl- 
edge, talent,  and  initiative. 

The  United  States  still  has  considerable  talent, 
both  in  science  and  in  skilled  craftsmanship;  but 
where  is  the  initiative?  Where  is  the  national  pro- 
gram that  would  fire  the  zeal  of  the  people?  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  incentive,  which  is  monetary 
in  nature;  but  there  is  no  national  goal  of  mo- 
mentous stature  to  sti,r  up  the  enthusiasm  or  spark 
the  initiative  of  the  people. 

North  Americans  are  becoming  weary  of  the 
Cold  War;  its  sham  is  showing  through,  and  it  has 
been  with  us  too  long.  We  are  turning  more  atten- 
tion to  internal  dissensions,  such  as  racial  integra- 
tion and  Labor-Management  disputes.  We  are  be- 
coming more  worried  about  foreign  economic 
growth  than  with  miltary  threats.  We  are  becoming 
weary  of  give-aways  and  increasing  debt,  taxes, 
and  inflation  at  home.  The  military  draft,  or  the 
threat  of  the  draft,  is  a  hazard  to  every  young  male 
contemplating  a  career.  The  college  graduate,  as 
he  looks  forward  to  life  in  the  economic  rat-race, 
feels  more  worried  and  uncertain  than  confident 
about  his  future. 

Behind  all  the  pretense  and  glitter  of  the  Ameri- 
can home,  there  is  also  that  feeling  of  futility 
possessed  by  the  allegorical  character  who  finds 
himself  up  the  creek  in  a  leaky  boat  without  means 
of  propulsion. 

The   Prepared  List 

The  politicians  and  editorial  writers  try  to  make 
a  big  fuss  over  the  next  election,  speculating  on  . 
the  chance  of  this  potential  candidate  or  that  one. 
The  prepared  list  that  they  parade  before  the  pub- 
lic— Nixon,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  Humphrey,  Steven- 
son, Symington,  Rockefeller,  et  al — is  a  sorry  lot; 
nothing  there  to  arouse  patriotic  fervor.  There  will 
be  the  usual  personality  build-up  and  slander,  the 
usual  ballyhoo,  and  the  usual  ritual  of  going  to  the 
voting  booths,  but  no  anticipation  of  great  things 
ahead,  only  a  dreary  acceptance  of  more  of  the 
same. 

When  people  are  motivated  by  the  incentive  of 
money,  it  is  obvious  that  they  become  selfish,  self- 
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centered,  and  quarrelsome;  and  they  compete  with 
others  for  social  status  based  on  acquisitions  or 
apparent  acquisitions.  Their  interest  is  on  the  pay 
they  receive  rather  than  on  the  workmanship.  This 
attitude  is  further  enhanced  through  the  knowledge 
that  much  of  what  they  do  is  wasteful  and  shoddy 
by  design,  not  intended  to  serve  mankind  to  the 
best  advantage.  So  they  just  don't  care  about  the 
social  usefulness  or  quality  of  the  work  they  do; 
the  pay  envelope  becomes  the  principal  objective 
in  their  lives. 

Technological  advancement  and  innovation  are 
compelling  a  turnover  in  our  attitudes  and  think- 
ing, as  well  as  in  our  way  of  doing  things.  One  of 
the  adaptations  we  must  make  is  that  of  viewing 
the  Continental  operations  and  production  in  terms 
of  efficiency,  usefulness,  quality,  and  durability. 
The  popular  attitude  must  be  oriented  toward  get- 
ting the  most  for  the  least  in  effort  and  costs — not 
just  for  the  individual,  but  for  the  society  as  a 
whole.  The  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  area,  not  on  individual  enterprise. 
And  the  individual  must  think  and  feel  that  what 
he  does  for  the  general  welfare  is  also  for  his  own 
personal  welfare.  This  change  of  attitude  will  be 
a  consequence  of  environmental  change,  and  will 
not  be  due  to  a  change  in  human  nature. 

The   Rat-race  Will  Vanish 

In  an  economy  of  abundance,  the  values  and 
concepts  of  scarcity  will  be  voided,  and  the  rat- 
race  of  the  Price  System  will  vanish.  There  will  be 
no  invested  values  to  stymie  progress  into  new 
fields  and  over  new  horizons  of  living  and  adven- 
ture. There  will  be  none  of  that  frustrated  feeling 
that  goes  with  being  'up  the  creek.'  In  the  New 
Order,  ability  will  count  for  more  than  pretense; 
cooperation  will  prevail  over  competition;  and  se- 
curity, with  tranquility,  will  replace  the  'rat-race.' 
Even  so,  there  will  still  be  problems  and  challenges, 
including  the  problems  of  resources,  energy^  and 
human  behavior. 

When  the  environment  changes,  the  behavior 
of  human  beings  changes  with  it,  also  their  atti- 
tudes toward  life  and  society.  It  may  be  for  better 
or  for  worse,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
change.  Conditions  that  will  prevail  with  Technoc- 
racy— abundance,  security,  freedom  from  toil,  and 
the  highest  opportunity  for  self-development  and 
expression — will  tend  to  suppress  the  vicious  char- 
acteristics of  human  nature  and  to  put  a  premium 
on  the  genteel  characteristics;  for,  no  one  will  have 
economic   or   legal    power   to  dominate   and   abuse 


another.  The  present  economic  stratification  of  so- 
ciety will  be  dissolved.  People  will  form  groups  and 
associations  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interest  and 
compatobility  rather  than  on  Blue  Book  ratings  or 
mere  propinquity.  The  sham  of  status-seeking  will 
have  no  relevance. 

Let  us  realize  that  our  present  compounded  na- 
tional dilemma  leaves  us  in  a  ridiculous  and  awk- 
ward position;  that  being  'up  the  creek'  means  we 
are  at  the  bitter  end  of  a  wrong  course.  It  is  not 
the  time  for  lamentation,  or  reactionary  stubborn- 
ness, or  egotistic,  defensive  belligerence.  It  is  time 
for  ingenuity  and  intelligence;  and,  above  all,  it 
is  time  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  strategic  direc- 
tion based  on  technology  applied  to  the  social  order 
to  get  us  out  of  the  mess  we  ore  in  and  set  us  along 
a  new  course.  Technocracy  is  the  strategic  design 
for  the  New  Order.  It  mops  the  way  out  of  our  pres- 
ent dilemma  and  the  way  onto  a  new  course. 

North  Americans  look  awfully  silly  stymied  and 
milling  around  'up  the  creek.'  They  would  regain 
respect  as  well  as  advantage  by  acknowledging 
their  errors  of  judgment  and  procedure  and  by  ap- 
plying collective  ingenuity  to  the  course  ahead. 
Technocrats  all  over  the  North  American  Continent 
are  showing  the  way.  The  general  citizenry  is  in- 
vited to  go  along  with  them.  Technocracy  advises 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent  that  they  don't  need 
to  be  suckers  all  their  lives;  for,  the  alternative 
course  is  clear  and  well-prepared  for  all  to  follow. 

We  are  certain  that  you  will,  at  the  showdown, 
take  the  correct  road.  So,  we'll  be  seeing  you  all — 
in  the  Technate ! 

— Wilton  I  vie 


THE   MrSSILE   BUSINESS 

"When  we  first  started  to  work  on  missiles,  we 
thought  they  would  be  a  breeze  compared  to  air- 
planes. We  said,  in  effect,  'Here's  a  product  that's 
expendable,  that  lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  so  we 
can  forget  the  rigid  quality  control  of  the  aircraft 
business  and  make  missiles  quick  and  cheesy, 
cheap  and  dirty,  like  a  mass-produced  consumer 
product'."  R.  H.  Nelson,  Manager  of  Boeing  Air- 
plane Company's  Pilotless  Aircraft  Division,  as 
quoted  in  Business  Week. 


A    new    teletypewriter  can    print   3,000   words   a 
minute  and  has  a  theoretical  top  speed  of  500,000. 
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'MOUSE  TRAPS' 


Unfortunately,  the  average  individual,  seeking  to  house  his  family,  does 
not  have  a  choice  in  this  matter.  He  must  choose  what  he  needs  or  wants 
from   what  is  offered. 


One  of  the  basic  physical  needs  of  humans  is 
shelter  from  the  elements.  Depending  on  the  cli- 
matic environment  and  the  state  of  development, 
shelters  have  varied  from  a  cave  [prehistoric  man], 
thatched  grass  huts  [tropics],  to  igloos  [shelters 
of  ice,  in  the  North].  So  much  for  the  extremes. 
In  the  more  temperate  zones,  shelters  took  on  a 
more  varied  type  of  architecture.  In  the  arid,  tree- 
less areas,  adobe  [sun-dried  brick]  buildings  are 
still  common.  In  the  forested  areas,  wood  is  pre- 
dominant. During  the  settlement  of  the  middle 
west,  sod  houses  were  put  up  in  which  families 
lived  for  years  until  such  time  as  transportation 
facilities  [railroads]  increased  to  the  extent  that 
wood  or  other  material  could  be  brought  in  for 
more  permanent  dwellings.  In  short,  for  all  of 
man's  history,  shelters  were  fashioned  out  of  what- 
ever materials  were  at  hand.  Protection  from  the 
elements  was  the  primary  concern.  Comfort  and 
'style'  were  secondary.  Not  so  today!  Comfort  or 
function  are  still  in  second  place,  or  may  even  take 
a  poor  third  or  fourth — 'style'  for  the  purpose  of 
reaping  profits  takes  precedence  over  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

Shelter  from  the  elements  is  still  of  primary  im- 
portance today,  ranking  with  food  and  clothing. 
We  have  readily  accessible  materials,  the  techno- 
logical ability  to  provide  adequate,  functional, 
comfortable  shelters  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  the  North  American  Continent.  But,  in- 
stead, what  have  we?  Drive  along  any  highway  in 
America  today,  and  you  will  see  acres  upon  acres 
of  'housing  developments,'  with  houses  that  are 
exact  replicas  of  each  other.  These  developments 
house  mony  thousands  of  people.  Each  house  has 
its  own  heating  unit,  its  own  laundry,  kitchen  and 
electrical  installations.  'Low  cost  housing'  is  the 
term  applied.  What  is  considered  'housing'  for  the 
average  American,  seeking  a  place  to  live  com- 
fortably, can  be  likened  to  nothing  else  but  'mouse 
traps.'  Whether  it  be  the  series  of  carbon  copy 
houses    of    the    real    estate    developments,    or    the 


more  pretentious  or  individual  structures,  they  con 
all  be  put  in  the  same  category. 

Naturally,  all  this  is  supposed  to  make  for  'pros- 
perity,' prosperity  as  measured  by  the  jingle  of 
cash  registers  for  private  enterprise.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  make  jobs  for  Americans  in  all  lines  of 
production  and  services.  Maybe  it  does,  but  it 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of  adequate,  functional 
housing,  to  soy  nothing  of  the  waste  in  the  dupli- 
cation of  all  the  facilities  necessary  for  today's 
living.  Every  home  must  have  a  refrigerator,  a 
heating  unit,  cooking  facilities,  plus  any  and  all 
gadgets  that  the  home  owner  or  home  maker  con 
be  high-pressured  into  buying  as  being  necessary 
for  his  or  her  well  being,  on  what  is  supposed  to 
be  America's  high  standard  of  living — and  this  is 
the  cheese  that  baits  the  trap.  We  have  all  these 
marvelous  and  wonderful  things  that  industry  pro- 
duces, and  if  you  have  a  job,  and  your  credit  is  not 
too  bad,  it  is  yours  for  the  asking — provided  that 
your  job  lasts  long  enough  to  pay  for  it.  That  the 
'things' — gadgets  of  every  shape  and  description, 
from  power  lawn  mowers  to  so-called  electronic 
stoves  —  are  in  the  class  of  'junk'  is  beside  the 
point.  Point  and  glib  salesmanship  do  wonders  to 
mesmerize  the  overage  individual  into  thinking 
that  he  is  coming  up  in  the  world,  that  he  knows 
a  bargain  when  he  sees  it,  etc.,  etc. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  individual,  seeking 
to  house  his  family,  does  not  hove  a  choice  in  this 
matter.  He  must  choose  what  he  needs  or  wants, 
from  what  is  offered.  In  fact,  he  is  worse  off  than 
the  pioneer  whose  choice  of  housing  material,  size 
and  standard  of  living  was  mode  for  him  by  the 
environment  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  knew 
and  understood  what  he  was  up  against — whether 
it  was  a  crop  failure,  lack  of  facilities,  lack  of 
transportation  or  'bod  times,'  he  accepted  the 
terms  of  whatever  adverse  conditions  faced  him 
and  acted  accordingly. 

In  today's  environment  of  abundance,  the  av- 
erage  individual    is  beset  on  every  hand  with  the 
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pressures  of  providing  food,  shelter  and  clothing 
for  his  family  [to  soy  nothing  of  all  the  insurance 
he  must  carry  for  protection],  on  the  installment 
plan  or  'charge'  basis.  Each  month  he  is  faced  with 
making  payments  on  all  the  variety  of  godgetry 
sold  to  him  to  make  life  'easy'  for  him  and  his 
family,  plus  the  incomprehensible  fact  of  seeing 
his  monthly  pay  check  just  cover  the  payments;  or 
worse  yet,  of  falling  short  of  the  necessary  amounts 
and  then  going  into  debt  some  more  on  a  'loan' 
basis.  He  finds  himself  trapped  in  a  new  home, 
with  a  new  car,  new  refrigerator,  new  television 
set,  new  practically  everything.  [It  must  be  new, 
because  last  year's  model  wore  out  so  fast  that 
it  was  costing  more  to  repair  than  to  buy  a  new 
one.]  The  constant  repairs  on  his  'new'  house  odd 
nothing  to  his  well  being.  If  this  is  not  enough, 
depending  on  one's  income,  today's  style  of  hous- 
ing omits  a  basement  and  attic.  Lack  of  storage 
space  for  clothes  and  other  paraphernalia  presents 
another  'itch'  of  frustration  for  today's  modern, 
prosperous  American. 

This  need  not  be  so.  We  have  the  technology, 
the  means,  the  resources  to  provide  adequate  func- 
tional housing  for  everyone,  with  room  to  spare. 
We  can  design  and  construct  devices  that  can 
send  tons  of  material  thousands  of  miles  into 
space.  These  devices  that  ore  being  sent  into  space 
are  precision  mode,  designed  to  do  specific  things, 
for  specific  results.  The  design  and  construction 
of  adequate  shelters  for  200,000,000  Americans 
does  not  present  the  almost  insurmountable  prob- 
lems that  space  technology  does.  With  the  tech- 
nology now  available,  the  materials  and  the  trans- 
portation available  to  carry  these  materials  from 
one  end  of  the  Continent  to  another,  America  can 
build  structures  to  house  its  population  on  a  scale 
undreamed  of  even  today.  But,  this  cannot  be  done 
on  an  individual  basis.  Private  enterprise  has  al- 
ready proved  the  'rodent'  qualities  of  its  philosophy 
by  the  construction  of  its  'mouse  trap'  housing  de- 
velopments, rendering  useless  and  unproductive 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  arable,  till- 
able soil. 

No  Choice 

As  stated  before,  the  average  individual  seeking 
to  house  his  family  adequately  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter  but  to  accept  whatever  is  offered.  He  can- 
not go  into  a  forest  and  hack  out  his  own  lum- 
ber,   make   boards,    planks,    etc.,    or   mix    his   own 


cement,  except  in  very  few  instances.  He  not  only 
lacks  time  and  skill,  but  every  available  area  that 
might  yield  materials  for  his  use  is  owned  by  some- 
body else.  Also,  the  type  of  job  he  holds  determines 
where  he  lives,  and  he  must  live  where  jobs  are 
plentiful,  in  urban  thickly  settled  areas.  He  has 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  as  promulgated 
by  Price  System  business  enterprise  through  the 
media  of  advertising.  Whether  it  is  television,  radio 
or  newspapers  and  magazines,  these  all  converge 
on  the  hapless  wage  and  salary  earner  to  force 
him  to  keep  reaching  for  the  junk  that  is  offered. 
That  which  is  seriously  referred  to  as  the  Ameri- 
can Standard  of  Living,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  chaotic  melee  of  a  scramble  for  more 
profits. 

The  Concept  of  Success 

The  concept  of  owning  one's  own  home  is  care- 
fully promoted  on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  proves 
one  a  'success.'  The  struggle  to  keep  the  home  one 
is  trapped  into  buying  keeps  the  average  individual 
so  busy  trying  to  keep  up  with  all  the  payments,  he 
doesn't  have  time  or  the  inclination  and  energy 
left  to  even  consider  that  it  need  not  be  so.  In 
fact,  it  cannot  continue  to  be  so  for  very  much 
longer. 

Americans  had  a  preview  during  the  recent  de- 
pression to  experience  what  can  happen  when  the 
gears  of  Price  System  prosperity  slip — even  a  little 
bit.  Officially  it  is  supposed  to  be  over,  but  its 
effects  are  still   felt  all  along  the  line. 

To  maintain  one's  ownership  of  a  home  demands 
that  one  have  a  job.  To  maintain  industrial  pro- 
duction at  a  profit  demands  that  overhead  be  cut 
as  much  as  possible.  This  is  being  done  by  auto- 
mation, which  means  that  fewer  jobs  are  available, 
with  production  soaring  to  greater  heights  than 
ever  before. 

Technocracy  stated  many  years  ago  that  no 
price-tag  can  be  attached  to  an  abundance.  To 
attempt  to  maintain  an  economy  on  a  price-tag 
basis,  with  its  attendant  values,  can  only  mean 
disaster. 

Technocracy  stands  ready  with  the  blueprints 
of  an  economy  of  abundance.  All  that  is  required 
is  study  of  Technocracy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  sincerely  interested  in  finding  out  where  they 
are  going. 

—Stella  Block,  8141-15 
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ENGINEERING  SOCIAL  CHANGE 


Engineering  is  a  way  of  thinlcing,  a  method  of  doing  something.  It  is  the 
practical  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  do  efficiently  whatever 
is  being  done. 


THERE  is  vested  in  the  centralized  corporate 
structure  of  the  North  American  Price  System  as 
much  power  to  control  people  individually  and  col- 
lectively as  is  held  by  any  dictatorship  in  the  world. 
Politically,  there  is  only  one  party  in  the  United 
States,  the  democratic-republican  alliance  for  the 
status  quo  and  against  social  change  in  any  form. 
The  mass  media  of  public  communication  —  the 
press,  television  and  radio — feed  the  public  a  diet 
of  illusions  and  right  wing  propaganda.  Business 
has  made  willing  prisoners  of  the  majority  of  citi- 
zens of  this  Continent  by  ensnaring  them  in  debt. 
The  bureaucratic  monster,  political  government, 
closes  in  with  ever-growing  volumes  of  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  to  plague  and  harass  the  citizenry. 
The  ecclesiastics  function  to  tranquillize  this  citi- 
zenry and  to  reinforce  through  repetition  the  prop- 
aganda dictates  of  the  police-welfare  state.  The 
individual  is  becoming  compartmentalized  under 
the  power  elite,  which  is  composed  of  business, 
politics  and  ecclesiastics,  and  which  is  clearly  fas- 
cist in  nature. 

Regardless  of  the  political  situation,  the  people 
of  North  America  are  marching  straight  into  the 
face  of  the  greatest  social  change  of  all  time.  It 
is  their  responsibility  to  break  free  of  the  psycho- 
logical chains  of  the  Price  System  and  to  organize 
themselves  in  preparation  for  social  change.  The 
change  of  which  Technocracy  speaks  is  decreed 
by  technology,  not  politics;  and  the  change  will 
take  place  whether  North  Americans  are  prepared 
or  not. 

The  Price  System  finds  its  scarcity  values  being 
imperiled  by  a  mounting  abundance.  Business  and 
politics  are  in  a  quandary  and  find  themselves  un- 
able to  escape  the  pressure  of  technological  ad- 
vance that  is  making  it  more  impossible  with  time 
to  operate  this  economy  on  a  scarcity  basis.  After 
all,  fear  of  social  change  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans  is  more  responsible  for  the  in- 
ternal and  international  mess  in  which  they  find 
themselves  than  any  other  one  factor. 

Technocracy  has  pointed  out  from  the  begin- 
ning   that    the    technological    revolution    that    has 


been  taking  place  on  this  Continent  for  the  past 
fifty  years  would  finally  compel  abandonment  of 
the  Price  System.  War,  so-called  defense  spending 
and  welfare  spending  have  combined  to  keep  the 
Price  System  operating  for  more  than  two  decades. 
These  devices,  used  to  escape  facing  the  real  prob- 
lem, worked  for  a  while.  Now,  all  of  them  are  not 
enough  to  avoid  a  reckoning.  Unemployment  is 
widespread  and,  as  a  trend,  is  getting  more  serious. 
Overall  manufacturing  employment  is  reported  to 
be  down  1.5  million  from  1953  levels.  The  rail- 
roads have  disemployed  600,000  workers  since 
1951,  leaving  rail  road  employment  at  the  lowest 
levels  since  the   1890's. 

Automotive  manufacturing  has  dropped  300,000 
workers  since  1953.  The  textile  industry  has  dis- 
pensed with  the  services  of  another  300,000  em- 
ployees since  1951.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  steel 
industry  has  eliminated  more  than  100,000  work- 
ers. There  were  more  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1923  than  are  in  the  entire  industry  today.  Con- 
sidering a  longer-range  trend,  employment  in  coal 
mining  has  declined  by  500,000  in  the  last  forty 
years.  The  most  significant  factor  in  the  economic 
picture  is  that  as  much  or  more  goods  and  services 
are  being  supplied  to  the  economy  WITHOUT 
these   millions  of  disemployed. 

The  process  of  technological  change  is  multi- 
directional. Some  equipment  is  growing  in  size, 
e.g.,  earth-moving  and  heavy  transport  equipment, 
and  it  gets  the  job  done  faster  with  fewer  man- 
hours.  Other  equipment  is  being  designed  for 
higher  speed  operation,  which  gives  a  higher  rate 
of  production  per  man-hour.  Automatic  production 
lines  are  becoming  standard  in  some  kinds  of  in- 
dustrial operation.  Virtually  no  man-hours  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  latter  type  of  production 
system.  In  fragments  and  with  integrated  systems 
technology  is  shoving  aside,  permanently,  man- 
hours   in   industrial   operations. 

But  technology  is  moving  on  fronts  other  than 
manufacturing  and  transportation,  and  with  equal 
vigor.  There  has  been  a  spectacular  decline  in  farm 
employment  in  the  past  few  years.   In   1957  alone 
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1.8  million  people  left  the  forms.  Their  operations 
were  not  big  enough.  Still,  new  records  are  an- 
nounced regularly  for  farm  production  of  nearly 
every  description,  government  controls  notwith- 
standing. N'ne  billion  dollars  worth  of  agricultural 
products  hove  been  stored  by  the  government  to 
keep  them  off  the  market  in  the  increasingly 
strange  and  stupid  game  of  the  Price  System  to 
maintain  scarcity. 

New  methods  and  new  processes  to  produce 
more  of  almost  everything  under  the  sun  ore 
springing  ud  throughout  the  economy.  There  is  no 
direction  to  all  of  this.  The  technological  develop- 
ment of  North  America  is  a  haphazard  thing, 
spurred  on  by  the  avarice  of  business  for  another 
dollar.  Desoite  the  waste  and  inefficiency  of  the 
trend,  technology  is  becoming  lethal  to  the  status 
quo.  No  amount  of  debt  creation,  public  or  private, 
has  been  able  to  absorb  the  abundance  of  the  ris- 
ing industrial  capacity  of  North  America. 

A  Way  of  Thinking 

Engineering  is  a  way  of  thinking,  a  method  of 
doing  something.  It  is  the  practical  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  do  efficiently  whatever  is 
being  done.  There  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  en- 
gineering— tactical  and  strategical.  Most  of  the 
engineering  of  North  America,  because  it  operates 
within  Price  System  limitations,  is  tactical  in  na- 
ture. But  even  on  a  tactical  basis,  engineering  is 
being  employed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Price 
System  is  unable  to  cope  with  it.  Efficiency  is  in- 
creasing constantly,  which  always  means  higher 
Droduction  of  goods  and  services  with  fewer  man- 
hours.  Engineers  are  being  compelled  to  think  in 
terms  of  integrated  systems,  not  only  within  indi- 
vidual plant  operations  but  between  plant  opera- 
tions. Business  mergers  are  soaking  up  smaller 
operations  to  eliminate  competition  and  to  provide 
specialized  production  support  for  the  larger  oper- 
ations. Thus  emerge  new  integrated  systems,  bring- 
ing with  them  new  and  more  difficult  problems  to 
solve.  Where  once  engineers  were  regarded  as 
mere  workers  for  business,  they  now  sit  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  almost  every  major  corpora- 
tion in  the  country.  This  situation  has  come  about 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  those  trained  in  the  fine 
art  of  chiseling  realize  they  do  not  hove  enough 
information  to  make  decisions  to  protect  their  in- 
terests. Again,  there  is  no  social  design  or  intelli- 
gent planning  to  this  trend.  It  is  a  sloppy,  un- 
planned movement  forced  upon  all  parties  by  phys- 


ical conditions  within  the  economy.  Needless  to 
soy,  most  of  the  engineers  who  are  going  into  the 
inner  sanctum  of  business  are  'organization  man' 
types  who  have  no  idea  of  the  social  responsibility 
they  are  inheriting  from  business.  They  are  suckers 
for  the  allure  of  business  success. 

As  technological  progress  continues,  the  indus- 
trial machine  spells  out  more  emphatically  how  it 
will  be  operated.  Decisions  as  to  its  operation  must 
be  based  upon  ever  more  precise  knowledge  of  its 
operating  characteristics,  just  as  driving  a  250- 
horsepower  automobile  today  in  fast  heavy  traffic 
is  quite  different  from  driving  a  Model  T  in  traf- 
fic conditions  of  thirty-five  years  ago. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  other  civilization  be- 
ing confronted  with  the  kind  of  problems  North 
America  has.  Technocracy  was  the  first,  and  is  the 
only  body  of  thought,  to  understand  and  provide 
an  answer  for  these  problems.  To  summarize,  the 
Price  System  is  able  to  operate  only  under  scarcity 
conditions.  These  conditions  are  being  eliminated 
by  growing  abundance  which  is  destroying  price. 
The  chain  of  events,  culminating  in  broad  and  a 
quickening  technological  progress,  was  set  in  mo- 
tion by  science  and  engineering.  Therefore,  the 
technically  trained  personnel  of  this  Continent 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  social 
change  which  they  have  created. 

Blueprint  for  North  America 

North  America  is  being  required  to  entertain 
Technocracy's  blueprint  for  North  America,  the 
Technate.  This  comprehensive  design  of  social 
operations  includes  the  general  specifications  for 
functional  social  control  without  the  interferences 
of  business  and  politics.  Technocracy's  method  of 
social  control  will  make  possible  and  necessary  en- 
gineering on  a  Continental  scale,  strategical  engi- 
neering. 

Contrast  engineering  that  is  Continental  in  scope 
with  that  of  today.  Under  the  Price  System  techni- 
cal effort  and  materials  are  expended  to  produce 
an  object  that  will  sell.  Very  little  thought  is  given 
to  the  design  of  something  that  will  meet  require- 
ments of  long  range  needs  and  that  will  give  long 
service.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  consumer 
goods.  Planned  obsolescence  is  built  into  automo- 
biles. Not  only  are  they  tinny  and  expensive  to 
operate;  their  styling  is  changed  yearly  as  an  in- 
ducement for  the  consumer  to  replace  his  auto- 
mobile each  year.  Smaller  articles  are  deliberately 
constructed  as  cheaply  and  as  poorly  as  possible 
to    assure    turnover    of    these    goods    in    order    to 
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maintain  a  market  for  them.  Only  when  equip- 
ment is  so  expensive  to  construct  as,  for  example, 
heavy  machinery  and  transportation  equipment,  is 
there  a  noticeable  attempt  to  incorporate  durabil- 
ity and  a  real  degree  of  function  in  the  design. 
Even  then,  the  design  and  construction  most  often 
ore  far  short  of  Technocracy's  standards  for  long- 
range   planning. 

The  absence  of  a  Continental  perspective  in  en- 
gineering, the  warped  social  perspective  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  interference  of  politics  conspire  to 
sabotage  North  American  technological  develop- 
ment. The  best  that  has  been  done  is  lousy  along- 
side of  what  is  possible. 

Dollars  from  business  and  political  shortsighted- 
ness dictate  to  the  technical  personnel  of  North 
America  what  will  be  done.  Most  engineers  have 
not  been  trained  in  strategical  engineering  be- 
cause, as  the  greatest  merchandising  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  the  business-dominated 
United  States  has  never  seen  fit  to  be  concerned 
with  long-range  planning.  Tactical  engineering, 
for  that  reason,  has  serious  impediments,  not  only 
outside  of  its  control  under  the  Price  System  but 
within  itself.  The  blame  cannot  be  laid  to  the 
trained  personnel  of  North  America,  however. 
Given  Technocracy's  design,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  engineering  staff  of  this  Continent  could  pro- 
duce a  magnificent  place  for  all  North  Americans 
to  live.  But  how  can  this  be  done  while  contend- 
ing with  business  and  political   interferences? 

A  classic  example  of  sabotage  is  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  Two  decades  ago  Technocracy  laid 
down  specifications  for  this  seaway  and  a  system 
of  hydyrology  for  the  entire  North  American  Con- 
tinent. Technocracy  specified  a  seaway  develop- 
ment far  larger  than  the  present  one,  with  many 
features  not  incorporated  into  the  current  project. 
Business  and  political  'considerations'  overruled 
strategical  engineering.  Practically  the  entire  job 
will  have  to  be  done  over  in  the  future,  as  the 
result. 

Sabotage  of  business  and  politics  notwithstand- 
ing, the  extent  of  the  application  of  technology 
to  produce  goods  and  services  without  human  par- 
ticipation has  been  great  enough  to  put  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  The  Price  System  is  on  the  way 
out.  In  its  place  must  come  a  new  social  order. 
Technocracy  has  been  entirely  alone  in  preparing 
for  this  event.  It  stands  as  the  only  possible  answer 
that  has  yet  been  advanced  to  coordinate  and 
operate  the  industrial   machine  of  North  America 


in  the  distribution  of  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  without  price  tags. 

A  mighty  effort  is  ahead  of  every  able-bodied 
North  American  to  salvage  North  America  for  the 
future.  This  Continent  possesses  the  industrial  ca- 
pacity, the  required  resources  and  the  brains  to 
do  the  job.  A  scale  of  planning  is  demanded  that 
has  never  before  been  contemplated.  In  addition 
to  a  Continental  Hydrology,  the  people  of  this 
Continent  must  be  re-housed,  new  highways  and 
railways  must  be  built,  processing  industries  must 
be  reorganized  and  reconstructed,  and  numerous 
other  tasks  will  have  to  be  done.  An  entire  new 
social  control  for  all  of  North  America  will  have 
to  be  formed  along  functional  lines,  a  new  educa- 
tional structure  will  be  required,  and  the  health 
service  will  have  to  be  redesigned  to  accommodate 
all  North  Americans.  We  should  have  been  making 
some  progress  in  all  of  these  respects  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  Price  System,  however,  has  fought 
a  determined  battle  against  basic  social  progress. 
So  what  were  once  desirable  and  sensible  social 
objectives  have  now  become  absolute  necessities. 
Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the  trained  personnel 
of  North  America  are  being  shoved  into  the  driver's 
seat  by  trends  beyond  Price  System  control.  They 
had  better  be  able  to  steer  the  North  American 
social  vehicle  somewhere  besides  down  a  Price  Sysi- 
tem  blind  alley. 

The  trained  personnel  of  this  Continent  have  not 
realized  how  badly  they  need  an  idea  and  a  course 
of  action;  but  it  is  time  they  do  realize  it  and 
show  the  initiative  to  do  something  about  it. 

Technocracy  is  prepared  to  give  North  Ameri- 
cans a  'pot  hand,'  all  aces.  The  problem  is  prop- 
erly defined  and  answered.  The  Organizational 
framework  is  here  for  them  to  do  something  about 
it.  The  rest  is  up  to  them. 

The  engineering  of  an  orderly  social  movement 
for  Technocracy  is  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge 
of  all.  For,  if  this  can  be  done  no  other  problem 
will  be  too  big  to  be  solved. 

Can  one  afford  to  shrink  from,  or  be  afraid  of, 
organizing  for  social  change?  Technocracy  thinks 
not.  Social  disaster,  should  it  come  tomorrow,  would 
be  the  result  of  inaction  today.  Let's  not  be  afraid 
of  doing  something  about  our  problems  by  joining 
Technocracy.  We  should  be  afraid  of  what  will 
happen  if  we  don't  organize  with  Technocracy  to 
present  its  answer  to  the  people  of  this  Continent. 

— Horry  Briggs,  12247-1 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  fheir  efforts  in  various  ways  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  thot  only  through  their  activities 
and  efforts   is  the   public   made  aware  of  Technocracy's   Program. 


l$--~ 


Technocracy  s  Emblem 


As  one  drives  down  the  road  many  types  of  signs 
are  in  evidence. There  are  small  ones,  familiar  ones, 
flashy  ones,  obnoxious  ones;  and  then  there  are  a 
few  which  make  people  wonder.  One  of  these  lat- 
ter is  the  familiar  red  and  white  monad  sign  sym- 
bolizing Technocracy  Inc. 

The  organization  behind  that  monad  sign  is 
disseminating  information  relative  to  the  situation 
which  the  United  States  of  America,  or  rather  the 
whole  of  North  America,  is  facing,  due  to  advanc- 


ing technology.  As  more  and  more  non-human 
energy  is  applied  to  the  task  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing  goods  and  services,  a  plethora  of 
goods  is  produced  with  a  minimum  of  manpower, 
and,  therefore,  a  minimum  of  money  or  buying 
power  to  purchase  the  abundance  of  goods.  Exten- 
sive use  of  credit  will  prolong  the  use  of  price. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  Monad  roadside  marker 
let  it  remind  you  to  go  to  the  nearest  Technocracy 
Section  for  information  which  is  vital  to  all  of  us. 
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VAC-U-LIFT 

Vac-U-Lift  is  a  practical  means  of  putting  to  woric  the  ever-present  normal  atmospheric  pressure 
to  perform  lifting,  holding  and  moving  of  non-porous  materials.  The  instantaneous  oction  of 
the  system  completely  eliminates  the  costly  time-consuming  job  of  attaching  and  releasing 
material.  Voc-U-Lift  systems  reduce  man-hours  per  job,  prevent  the  tying-up  of  handling 
equipment,  permit  better  production  coordination  and  eliminate  damage  such  as  scratches, 
mars  or  dents  caused  by  other  equipment. 

Even  if  the  power  or  pump  fails  completely,  Vac-U-Lift  systems  continue  to  hold  the  load  until 
it  is  mechanically  released.  The  dual  safety  factors  are  ( 1 )  a  built-in  'Safety  Reserve  Vacuum' 
to  maintain  the  grip  indefinitely  and  (2)  the  pads  are  built  to  hold  100%  more  than  design 
loads.  Both  visual  and  audio  signals  further  complement  its  safety. 


Reducing  Toil 


As  man  has  progressed  through  the  ages,  he  has 
endeavored  to  moke  his  existence  a  little  easier 
while  providing  more  goods  and  services.  Up  to  the 
twentieth  century  some  progress  hod  been  made, 
but  only  in  the  basic  essantials  had  this  progress 
become  evident.  During  the  twentieth  century,  the 
progress  has  been  increasingly  rapid  to  the  point 
of  our  having  automatic  factories,  that  is,  factories 
producing  products  in  which  little  human  effort  is 
expended.  This  is  automation. 

Socially,  automation  affects  each  of  us  when 
carried  on  throughout  industry.  The  successful 
operation  of  a  Price  System  such  as  ours  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  maximum  number  of  people  func- 


tioning in  the  society.  If,  however,  the  number  of 
people  with  jobs  is  allowed  to  decrease  due  to  fun- 
damental causes,  the  deterioration  of  the  system 
begins.  If  automation  is  integrated  into  the  Price 
System,  the  number  of  working  citizens  is  bound 
to  be  drastically  reduced.  Technocracy  states  that 
it  will  not  be  long  until  the  pressure  of  trends  to- 
ward more  efficient  means  of  production  [which 
means  more  automation]  will  force  a  change  in 
the  social  structure  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 

The  following  photos  and  their  captions  give 
the  reader  a  small  comprehension  of  the  type  of 
machinery  which  is  already  installed  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 
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Vac-U-Lift   90°    Aluminum   Sheet   and   Plate   Handler  with   8   cross  arms  and   32   pads  seals 
through  heavy  layer  of  frost. 
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HORIX  Under-Surface  Filler  showing  gradual  withdrawal  of  filling  tube  from  container. 
The  patented  feature  of  the  filler  is  that  the  filling  tube  is  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  container  at  such  a  rate  that  the  entering  liquid  is  always  just  below  the  surface 
level.  With  top  filling  of  foamy  products  it  is  difficult  to  fill  gallon  bottles  and  obtain  correct 
product  fill  weight.  The  top  filling  method  is  necessarily  slow  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  foam  and  the  tendency  of  viscous  liquids  to  trap  air  bubbles,  thereby  affecting  the  density 
of  product  and,  consequently,  product  weight.  With  bottom  filling  procedure  the  tube  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  container  during  the  complete  filling  cycle,  thus  displacing  a  certain 
amount  of  liquid.  In  gallon  containers  designed  for  a  minimum  outage  of  product,  the  liquid 
level  drops  below  necessary  fill  height  for  proper  label  weight.  Using  the  Horix  filler,  it  is 
possible  to  fill  nine  gallon  bottles  per  minute  of  highly  foamy  liquid. 

— Photo  courtesy  of  Horix  Manufacturing  Company 
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Richardson  Control  Panel  with  Punched  Card  Reader  for  proportioning  25  solids  and  intro- 
ducing 3  liquids,  in  modern  feed  mill  in  Iowa.  Any  number  of  ingredients  up  to  the  maximum 
of  25  is  pre-punched  into  an  IBM  card  which  is  inserted  into  the  Card  Reader  at  the  left  of 
the  Richardson  Control  Panel.  The  stop  counter  is  set  for  the  desired  number  of  batches,  if 
more  than  one  batch  of  the  same  formula  is  wanted,  and  the  start  button  is  pressed  and  the 
complete  system  goes  through  its  cycle.  The  proportioned  ingredients  are  discharged  alter- 
nately into  two  mixers.  The  two  timers  at  the  right  of  the  panel  determine  the  amount  of  mixing 
time  for  each  mixer.  Three  other  counters  are  set  for  the  quantity  of  fat  to  be  injected  into 
the  poultry  feed,  and  these  three  counters  are  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  Control  Panel. 
Signal  lights  indicate  the  progress  of  each  cycle,  and  the  cycle  can  be  halted  at  any  step  in 
the  operation  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  each  ingredient,  or  to  make  any  changes  that  might  be 
desired.  Therefore  the  entire  system,  while  completely  automatic,  is  flexible  as  well  as  thor- 
oughly reliable. 

— Photo  courtesy  Richardson  Scale  Company 
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This  multiple  mechanized  Heliarc  spot  welding  installation  at  Convair's  Pomona,  California, 
plant,  produces  2520  spot  welds  an  hour  on  Terrier  control  fins.  This  figure  includes  time  for 
loading,  positioning,  welding,  and  unloading. 

— Photo  courtesy  of  Linde  Company,  Division  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

Obsolete  Upon  Dedication 


The  475-million-clollar  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is 
now  open,  the  fulfillment  of  an  ancient  dream 
which  will  make  Chicago  the  number  one  seaport 
in  America  and  other  U.  S.  and  Canadian  Great 
Lakes  cities  important  centers  for  exchange  of 
American  and  European  goods  and  commodities. 
The  fanfare  of  dedication  and  opening  has  ended 
and  today  the  two  countries  find  that  a  tremendous 
engineering  project  is  obsolete  at  its  start. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has  looked  into  the  Sea- 


way to  find  that  this  fact  is  true.  The  Columbia 
River  channel  between  Astoria  and  Portland  has  a 
project  depth  of  35  feet.  This  depth  has  been  called 
obsolete  in  view  of  the  longer,  wider  and  deeper 
ships  now  being  built  for  the  world  trade.  The  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  asked  to  deepen  the 
Columbia  channel  to  40  feet. 

At  35  feet,  the  Columbia  is  substantially  deeper 
than  the  seaway's  27  feet. 

However,   let's   not   be  completely  negative.    In- 
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stead  of  the  250-foot  ships  of  14-foot  draft  which 
have  managed  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  into 
the  Great  Lakes  in  the  past,  standard-size  trans- 
Atlantic  freighters  drawing  up  to  26  feet  will  be 
able  to  deliver  and  pick  up  cargoes  at  lake  ports. 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  jointly  built  the  seaway's  great  locks, 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  increasing  size  of  the 
world's  merchant  fleet.  It  means  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  big  project  had  waited  so  long  for  it 
to  get  off  the  drawing  board  that  they  were  willing 
to  accept  almost  anything.  But  they  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  do  so.  The  United  States 
made  this  seaway  and  the  United  States  should 
have  been  able  to  look  into  the  immediate  future 
at  least  .  .  .  especially  if  it  is  able  to  look  into  the 
distant  future  and  come  up  with  an  atomic-pow- 
ered merchant  ship. 

Nobody  has  said  whether  the  seaway  can  be 
deepened  or  not.  It  certainly  should  be  permitted 
to  return  every  iota  of  benefit  its  sponsors  long  had 
predicted. 

— Everett  Daily  Herald 

— For  nearly  fhirty  years.  Technocracy  has  pro- 
posed a  Continental  Seaway  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  into  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  detail  in  a  Con- 
tinental Hydrology  System.  Technocracy's  spec- 
ifications coll  for  a  depth  of  49  feet  over  sills 
and  wide  enough  for  two-way  passage  of  ships. 
They  coll  for  a  single  lift  lock  between  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie  capable  of  simultaneous  trans- 
fer of  60,000  tons  up  and  60,000  tons  down  in 
some  15  minutes  of  lift  time — a  capacity  for 
handling  over  a  million  tons  each  way  per  day. 
There  would  also  be  major  Seaway  connections 
to  New  York  City  via  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson  River,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  the 
Mississippi  River.  Since  World  War  II,  at  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Conti- 
nental Hydrology  System  [and  many  other  major 
projects]  could  have  been  well  on  their  way  to 
completion  by  now  ...  As  it  is,  the  politicians, 
business  and  financial  tycoons,  and  small  fry 
glad-handers  and  stuffed  shirts  will  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  with  the 
usual  pomposity  and  ritual,  satisfied  thct  they 
hove  done  the  least  that  circumstances  would 
permit. 


My  Two  Cents  Worth 

I  seem  to  remember  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  said 
he  was  going  to  fight  inflation  and  reduce  taxes 
when  he  was  running  for  president.  But  I  notice  we 
ore  paying  more  taxes  now  than  we  ever  did,  and 
the  price  of  everything  is  sure  high.  Both  our  city 
and  county  taxes  was  raised  again  this  year,  also 
the  gasoline  and  state  income  tax.  Of  course,  most 
people  are  getting  higher  wages,  too,  and  that 
helps;  but  the  folks  who  are  living  on  pensions  and 
on  savings  ore  having  a  hard  time  to  make  ends 
meet.  In  that  case,  I  think  it  is  almost  as  well  to 
be  on  relief,  except  they  ask  you  so  many  insult- 
ing questions. 

Maybe  it's  like  they  say,  all  the  money  collected 
in  taxes  is  put  bock  in  circulation  and  helps  to 
keep  things  prosperous.  If  the  government  didn't 
collect  taxes  and  spend  money,  a  lot  of  people 
would  be  without  jobs.  That  might  not  be  so  bad 
if  it  was  congressmen  who  lost  their  jobs,  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  get  the  most  money  and  they 
don't  do  hardly  anything  for  it,  just  sit  around  and 
jabber;  or  alse  they  go  on  expensive  trips  to  Russia 
and  other  places,  and  afterwards  they  write  books 
and  make  more  money  while  they  should  be  at- 
tending to  business. 

I  can  still  get  by  pretty  well  on  a  low  income, 
because  when  I  was  brought  up,  our  folks  was  very 
poor  and  we  learnt  how  to  make  a  little  go  a  long 
way.  The  ones  I  feel  sorry  for  are  the  young  people 
who  haven't  ever  had  hard  times  and  they  don't 
know  how  to  live  without  lots  of  money.  It's  a 
shame  people  have  to  worry  about  making  a  living 
when  we  have  so  much  of  everything  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  even  having  trouble  giving  it  away  to 
foreigners.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  think  it  would 
be  all  right  for  congressmen  to  be  laid  off;  they 
are  responsible  for  our  condition,  but  I  guess  that 
is  expecting  too  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  I  worry  too  much 
about  other  people's  worries.  As  I  see  it,  if  they 
will  spend  their  money  on  swept-wing  cars  and 
ranch  houses  in  the  suburbs,  they  ore  asking  for 
trouble  and  I  really  shouldn't  worry  if  they  get 
what  they  deserve.  So  I  guess  I  will  go  down  to  the 
corner  and  get  me  a  piece  of  watermelon,  even  if 
they  do  charge  you  twenty  cents  for  a  tiny  sliver 
you  can  almost  stick  in  your  ear. 

— ima  Moron 
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A  Layman's  View  of  Automation 


To  the  millions  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  who  face  that  increasing 
threat,  it  matters  little  where  the  line  is  drawn  between  automation  and 
mechanization.  They  are  aware  only  that  more  and  more  of  these  machines 
are  pushing  them  out  of  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 


AUTOMATION  to  many  is  any  degree  of  mech- 
anization. To  many  others  who  understand 
automation  and  its  full  impact  in  the  industrial 
field,  however,  it  can  mean  only  the  installation 
of  completely  automatic  machines.  In  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  these  machines  have  found  their  way 
into  push-button  factories,  mines,  offices  and  on 
farms;  yes,  even  into  many  homes.  Our  army  and 
navy,  air  force  and  missile  division,  too,  know  the 
impact  of  automation,  with  ships,  planes  and  other 
equipment  becoming  obsolete  almost  overnight. 

To  the  millions  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  who 
face  that  increasing  threat,  it  matters  little  where 
the  line  is  drawn  between  automation  and  mech- 
anization. They  are  aware  only  that  more  and  more 
of  these  machines  are  pushing  them  out  of  the 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  To  many  of  these 
displaced  Americans  this  makes  automation  a 
nasty  thing,  and  in  their  behavior  there  is  bitter- 
ness toward  these  machines  and  those  who  created 
them.  This  is  understandable  when  one  looks  far 
enough  into  the  past  of  the  displacement  of  human 
toil  of  various  types.  These  changes  have  been  slow 
in  the  centuries  past  and  affected  only  a  small 
amount  of  people  at  a  time,  and  the  problem  was 
theirs  alone. 

The  galley-slave  lost  his  job  to  faster  and  better 
sailing  ships,  but  he  could  fit  into  the  new  job. 
Firearms  displaced  the  makers  of  armor,  bows,  ar- 
rows and  spears.  History  both  ancient  and  modern 
is  the  story  of  these  replacements;  they  are  prog- 
ress and  the  result  of  science  and  technology. 
Mostly  there  was  no  lessening  of  the  need  to  toil 
in  the  world  of  scarcity;  but  at  least  there  was 
some  increase  in  the  total  production  per  man- 
hour.  More  recently  on  this  Continent  we  have  had 
more  extensive  replacements  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. For  example,  the  freighter,  the  livery 
stable  owner,  the  cowboy,  and  a  host  of  allied  and 
dependent  workers  were  replaced  by  the  railroads 
and  the  automobile.  In  each  instance  these  changes 
were  gradual  enough  that  a  young  man  looking 
ahead  could  see  the  trends  in  the  labor  demands. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  other  two  factors  that 


have  affected  the  wage  earner  most,  immigration 
of  great  numbers  of  foreign  laborers,  and  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods.  These  and  other  conditions 
gave  the  displaced  worker  something  he  could 
shout  at  and  strike  at,  the  only  defense  he  knew. 
Politicians  were  swept  into  office  and  unions  grew 
strong  by  their  promises  to  combat  this  menace 
through  legislative  methods.  Limited  quotas,  em- 
bargoes and  tariffs  all  have  come  and  gone  with 
little  or  no  long-range  result.  One  party  has  been 
exchanged  for  another,  depressions  have  been 
ended  and  goods  dumped  in  the  wars  and  the  peace 
that  came  after,  but  the  unemployment  situation 
has  continued  to  grow  worse. 

Also  gone  forever  is  the  slow  increase  of  mech- 
anization. We  have  seen  in  the  last  few  years  such 
an  increase  in  the  displacement  of  human  toil  by 
automation  as  the  world  has  never  known.  We 
quote  from  the  carpenter's  magazine.  The  Car- 
penter, of  April,  1959,  from  an  article.  The  Fu- 
ture Belongs  To  The  Undaunted: 

"Unemployment  plagues  the  nation.  Automa- 
tion and  atomic  energy  threaten  to  undermine  old 
skills  and  crafts.  Inflation  eats  away  at  living 
standards.  Enemies  of  labor  endlessly  seek  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  the  members  and  their  leaders. 
Indeed  it  is  not  a  fortuitous  time."  An  old  pat- 
tern used  in  their  confusion  to  place  the  blame  on 
anything  handy  to  keep  face.  The  article  goes  on 
to  say,  in  part:  "We  were  born  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
when  employers  demanded  as  big  a  day's  work  as 
possible  for  as  small  a  day's  pay  as  possible,  on 
era  when  steam  and  electricity  were  rendering 
human  muscles  obsolete.  In  our  78-year  history 
we  have  survived  many  critical  periods  .  .  .  But 
we  prospered  [Who  prospered,  the  union  treasury 
or  the  members?  They  fail  to  say  which.] ,  and  grew 
because  we  adhered  religiously  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  unionism  laid  down  by  our  founding  fa- 
thers. Those  same  principles  guide  us  and  motivate 
us  today.  There  may  be  anti-labor  drives  and  tech- 
nological upheavals  in  the  years  ahead,  but  we 
have  taken  them  in  stride  before.  There  may  be 
international    tensions    and    domestic    crises,    but 
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there  will  be  none  that  we  have  not  met  before." 
This  is  the  kind  of  leadership  we  have  on  this 
Continent  to  face  the  technological  change  we  are 
in  today.  How  mixed  up  can  you  get?  They  state 
we  may  face  technological  upheavals  when  we 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  them  for  some  time. 
And  the  international  tensions  are  at  the  breaking 
point.  Here  is  what  they  have  to  say  in  the  next- 
to-the-last  paragraph:  "There  will  be  problems  in 
the  future.  There  will  be  dislocations  and  stale- 
mates. But  so  long  as  we  stick  by  the  union  prin- 
ciples that  have  stood  us  in  such  good  stead  over 
the  years,  so  long  as  we  maintain  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  we  will  continue  moving 
forward." 

That  is  the  answer  so  typical  of  our  leadership, 
faith  and  confidence.  It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
convincing  to  get  those  millions  displaced  by  auto- 
mation to  think  they  can  survive  by  faith  and  con- 
fidence, or  that  union  or  any  other  set  of  prin- 
ciples are  going  to  feed  the  hungry  families  or  give 
them  the  other  necessities  of  life.  The  citizens  of 
this  North  American  Continent  are  more  confused 
than  ever  before  in  history.  They  are  facing  a  prob- 
lem they  have  never  faced  before,  one  that  they 
can't  shout  at  or  legislate  against  in  the  usual 
manner.  Both  union  heads  and  politicians  are  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  tide  of  automation  that  is 
sweeping  over  not  only  this  Continent  but  the  en- 
tire world. 
Three   Philosophies 

There  hove  been  three  outstanding  philosophies 
governing  economic  and  social  activities  of  the 
peoples  of  this  world.  The  first  is  fascist  dictator- 
ship, the  second  is  the  fantasy-land  dream  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  third  is  socialism  or  communism. 
These  philosophies  have  all  worked  after  a  fashion 
in  the  systems  of  scarcity  the  world  has  always 
known,  and  will  still  continue  to  serve  in  the  areas 
of  scarcity  in  spite  of  the  continued  advance  in 
automation.  This  North  American  Continent  is  the 
only  area  in  the  world  today  that  has  a  potential 
abundance  brought  on  by  science  and  technology. 
We  are  living  in  an  environment  that  is  strange 
to  us  because  of  it,  and  yet  we  seek  to  find  on 
answer  in  the  ago-old  philosophies  of  our  ances- 
tors who  knew  only  hand-tool  methods  and  scarc- 
ity. We  can  only  think  in  terms  of  'dignity  in  toil' 
while  we  look  forward  to  doing  a  job  the  easiest 
way.  We  are  confronted  with  irrefutable  evidence 
of  the  instability  of  our  economic  order  and  its 
effect  on  the  social  welfare  of  our  citizens.  But  we 


are  taught  that  any  social  change  means  either 
fascism,  socialism,  or  communism. 

If  we  are  to  survive  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
automation  is  here  to  stay  and  to  increase,  causing 
more  and  more  unemployment  as  machines  con- 
tinue to  replace  human  toil.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  we  were  telling  you  of  the  gradual  mechaniza- 
tion of  coal  mines,  pointing  out  the  replacement  of 
coal  miners  by  machines.  Today  we  find  it  would 
take  volumes  to  recount  the  many  mines  and  in- 
dustries that  have  push-button  machines  that  do 
a  faster  and  more  precise  job  than  is  possible  with 
human  labor;  machines  that  have  mechanical 
brains  installed  that  may  be  operated  from  many 
miles  away  by  a  lone  operator.  Through  the  use  of 
the  vacuum  tube  and  feed-back  methods,  messages 
may  be  sent  to  the  machine  and  a  return  sent  from 
machine  to  operator,  or  from  machine  to  machine. 
The  operator  at  a  switchboard  in  the  city  may  con- 
trol the  operation  of  a  battery  of  generators  at  the 
power  house  miles  away.  If  a  sudden  cloudiness 
should  darken  the  sky  he  may  turn  on  another 
generator  to  supply  the  additional  power  that  is 
needed,  and  in  turn  receive  the  information  that 
the  generator  is  operating  smoothly. 

The  helmsman  at  the  wheel  of  a  large  ship  has 
only  to  give  the  wheel  a  slight  turn  and  it  actuates 
the  electric  or  steam  machine  that  actually  steers 
the  ship.  He  is  informed  of  the  position  of  the  rud- 
der at  all  times.  Other  automatic  machines  grind 
all  of  the  cylinders  in  the  block  of  an  automobile 
engine  and  fit  the  pistons  with  greater  accuracy 
than  could  be  done  by  hand.  We  read  daily  of  ma- 
chines that  perform  new  tasks,  of  the  automatic 
post  offices  planned  by  our  government  and  of  new 
methods  of  making  steel  and  other  products. 

From  the  press,  union  magazines,  and  every 
other  source  of  information  to  the  public  comes 
news  of  the  tremendous  impact  of  automation  on 
the  daily  lives  of  the  citizens  of  this  Continent. 
Unemployment  is  no  longer  denied  but  is  admitted 
to  be  a  growing  menace  to  the  economy.  The  poli- 
tician concerned  with  reelection  gives  out,  'The 
unemployment  is  decreasing.  It  is  now,  in  the 
month  of  May,  only  four  million.' 

Concern   Needed 

You  OS  citizens  of  this  Continent  should  begin 
to  be  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  economy 
and  the  social  welfare  of  its  people.  Your  survival 
and  the  survival  of  our  culture  may  depend  on 
your  behavior  toward  this  problem  in  the  very  near 
future.   And  at   the   rote  automation   is   increasing 
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you  may  not  hove  too  long.  Ask  yourself  why  there 
should  be  millions  around  you  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  necessities  of  life;  why  your  gov- 
ernment is  so  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  other 
nations  all  over  the  globe  yet  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing,  decent  living  conditions, 
schools,  sanitation  and  many  other  needs  to  its 
own  citizens;  why  in  two  World  Wars  it  was  con- 
cerned with  pulling  the  chestnuts  of  England  and 
other  allies  out  of  the  fire  in  which  Germany  put 
them  and  now  is  ready  to  risk  war  to  unite  Ger- 
many again.  You  might  inquire  why  the  cost  of 
government  is  continually  climbing  in  spite  of  the 
revenue  squeezed  out  of  the  public  from  every  new 
source  possible  and  the  old  sources  increased  to 
the  limit  of  toleration.  Why,  in  an  area  with  the 
greater  share  of  the  world's  developed  resources, 
the  largest  installations  of  automation  and  skilled 
technicians,  with  an  abundance  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, do  we  still  have  millions  below  a  decent  liv- 
ing standard?  When  you  begin  to  ask  yourself 
these  questions  and  start  looking  for  the  answers 
you  will  be  on  the  way  toward  the  solution. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  be  content  to  ask  the 
questions;  you  must  seek  the  answer.  You  will  not 
find  the  answer  in  the  political  methods  or  the 
concepts  surviving  from  the  eras  of  the  past.  We 
live  in  a  new  era  of  automation  brought  on  in  the 
second  industrial  revolution  by  science  and  tech- 
nology. We  must  seek  answers  as  science  has 
sought  the  answers  to  all  phenomena  since  the  be- 
ginning of  man's  first  reasoning.  We  must  discard 
all  of  the  superstitions,  fears  and  ancient  customs 
that  have  retarded  man  in  his  climb  upward  from 
the  savage  state.  One  of  the  most  important  con- 
cepts we  must  change  is  that  there  is  any  great 
difference  in  the  types  of  government  we  have  in 
the  world  today.  They  all  operate  under  a  Price 
System  of  greed  and  chiseling. 

Foreign  Areas  Seeking   Social  Change 

The  populations  of  Asia,  Africa  and  other  areas 
that  have  been  exploited  by  European  powers  have 
been  and  are  now  seeking  social  change  and  are 
throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke  [sometimes  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  local  one]  by  the  only  means  they 
know.  Their  problem  is  of  another  kind  than  ours. 
They  must  distribute  their  scarcity  more  equitably 
and  apply  modern  science  to  increase  their  food 
supply  and  to  lessen  disease,  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty. They  must  depend  on  their  tremendous  man- 
power to  do  most  of  the  job.  They  must  sell  to 
themselves  the  old  idea  of  the  dignity  of  toil  as  a 


means  to  the  end.  But,  they  must  be  allowed  to 
solve  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way  with- 
out interference  from  outside. 

The  Continent  of  North  America  has  a  unique 
problem  that  no  other  area  possesses.  Our  prob- 
lem is  the  distribution  of  our  abundance.  We  have 
reached  the  goal  man  has  sought  from  the  begin- 
ning of  civilization  —  security  from  poverty  and 
want — but  we  are  stymied  by  our  own  inertia.  Man 
has  sought  to  lessen  the  long  hours  of  toil  for  ex- 
istence, first  by  the  use  of  animals  as  beasts  of 
burden,  then  by  the  increased  use  of  machinery. 
Now  that  the  goal  of  full  production  has  been 
reached  through  the  progress  of  science  and  tech- 
nology we  lack  the  initiative  to  grasp  the  security 
we  might  have.  The  one  barrier  that  stands  in  our 
way  is  our  refusal  to  accept  social  change.  We  still 
have  the  concept  of  the  so-called  way  of  life  of  a 
democracy  which  assumes  that  any  change  means 
some  kind  of  slavery.  Unlike  the  areas  in  which 
scarcity  still  exists,  we  could  not  use  human  slaves. 
You  won't  find  it  listed  in  the  dictionary  as  such 
but  we  are  in  possession  of  the  kilowatt-hour,  mil- 
lions of  them,  electrical  slaves  doing  work  for  all 
of  us  cheaper  and  better  than  all  of  the  human 
slaves  that  ever  existed.  We  have  only  one  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  this  security  from  birth  to  death  for 
every  citizen  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
our  own  refusal  to  be  concerned  about  the  chaos 
being  brought  about  by  our  failure  to  distribute  to 
our  own  people  the  abundance  we  are  now  pro- 
ducing. 

The  Price  System  used  throughout  all  modern 
time  in  every  part  of  the  world  cannot  distribute 
an  abundance.  We  have  witnessed  the  vain  at- 
tempts of  business  and  politics  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  by  crop  controls  to  keep  up  price,  and 
the  dumping  of  goods,  and  the  piling  up  of  huge 
surplusses.  Every  device  imaginable  has  been  used 
to  keep  the  economy  going  by  some  artificial 
means  and  has  resulted  only  in  piling  up  the 
national  debt.  Attempts  to  sell  through  easier 
credit  hove  resulted  in  an  alarming  consumer  debt. 
We  ore  all  aware  of  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  various  states  and  municipalities.  This  can  only 
go  on  to  the  limit  of  tolerance  of  the  citizens  to 
accept  these  conditions,  and  then  must  come  com- 
plete chaos.  It  will  then  be  too  late  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  social  change  is  inevitable,  as  inevita- 
ble as  tomorrow's  sunrise. 

Fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  Continent  and 
all   of   its  citizens,    there   have  been   pioneers  who 
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have  foreseen  the  march  of  automation  and 
through  their  literature  and  public  lectures  have 
been  informing  the  public  of  what  faced  them  and 
how  the  problem  could  be  met.  This  group  of  pio- 
neers is  known  as  Technocracy  Inc.,  and  is  rep- 
resented by  Sections  of  Members  in  every  part  of 
the  North  American  Continent.  Technocracy  Inc., 
through  some  forty  years  of  research,  has  gone 
into  every  phase  of  the  economy  and  the  social 
implications,  and  into  the  causes  and  effects. 
Technocracy  is  thoroughly  American  and  has  no 
affiliates  either  here  or  abroad.  It  is  entirely  self- 
supporting  through  sale  of  its  literature  and  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  members  and  friends.  It 
has  no  subsidies  or  affiliates  and  no  obligations 
to  advertisers.  Its  publications  carry  no  advertis- 
ing. Technocracy  Inc.  is  unique  in  character  and 
cannot  be  compared  to  any  other  organization.  It 
has  as  members  people  of  all  walks  of  life,  scien- 
tists, engineers,  technicians,  craftsmen,  teachers, 
doctors,  laborers  and  housewives  and  college  stu- 
dents. Politicians  are  excluded.  Technocracy  is  a 
non-sectarian,  non-political  and  non-profit  organ- 
ization concerned  with  research  and  education  on 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  this  entire 
Continent  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  faced. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  the  problem  is  con- 
tinental in  scope  and  cannot  be  solved  by  violence 
but  must  be  solved  by  applying  science  to  our  so- 
cial operation.  The  scientific  method  precludes  the 
use  of  opinion,  political  or  otherwise.  The  same 
scientific  method  that  brought  us  automation 
through  thousands  of  years  of  advancement  in 
technology  must  be  used  to  solve  our  economic 
problem,  which  is  a  technical  problem.  The  time 
that  may  be  left  to  avoid  chaos  is  all  too  short  to 
start  planning  a  method  of  avoiding  it,  or  to  save 
the  civilization  once  the  economy  is  completely 
broken  down.  Technocracy  has  foreseen  this  and 
has  a  complete  blueprinted  plan  for  the  operation 
of  a  functional  social  area  that  will  for  the  first 
time  in  history  give  security  from  birth  to  death 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  on  this  Continent 
and  release  man  from  toil. 

This  is  in  no  way  an  Utopian  dream,  nor  can  it 
be  compared  to  the  promises  of  any  socialistic 
theory.  All  political  parties.  Socialism,  Communism, 
Fascism,  or  those  of  a  Democracy  are  based  on  the 
Price  System  and  an  economy  of  scarcity,  and  none 
of  them  could  possibly  distribute  an  abundance.  It 
is  folly  to  even  think  of  retarding  technology  by 
any  means.  Science  is  uni-directional  and  must  ad- 
vance if  we  are  to  continue  our  present  civilization. 


We  use  the  term  civilization  reservedly,  however, 
for  it  seems  that  a  civilized  people  could  hove 
solved  their  problems  without  resort  to  barbaric 
wars,  and  could  have  avoided  starvation  in  the 
midst  of  abundance.  Note,  we  did  not  say  starva- 
tion to  death;  undernourishment  can  be  starvation 
in  a  slower  degree  and  a  people  can  be  starved  for 
other  things  as  well  as  food. 

The  growing  populations  in  our  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas  depend  on  continued  flowlines  of  food, 
power,  and  other  necessities  to  survive.  These  flow- 
lines  must  be  kept  in  operation  continuously  or  we 
face  starvation,  disease,  and  death,  in  some  places 
in  a  period  of  hours.  A  laissez  foire  attitude  on  the 
port  of  the  citizenry  could  very  well  bring  this 
about  if  more  people  do  not  become  aware  of  the 
situation. 

As  we  have  told  you,  Technocracy  Inc.  does  not 
plan  to  take  over  in  any  manner  but  merely  points 
the  way.  Capable  personnel  is  already  installed  in 
the  functional  operation  of  every  utility  and  in- 
dustrial operation,  in  our  transportation  and  our 
protective  forces.  There  need  be  no  sudden  change 
of  functional  operations,  only  the  removal  of  the 
interference  of  price,  politicians,  and  higher- 
bracket  management  by  financiers. 

The  responsibility  rests  with  every  citizen.  Tech- 
nocracy is  a  body  of  thought,  a  dynamic  new  and 
unique  idea  for  a  new  social  order.  Technocracy 
Inc.  asks  only  that  you  join  now  and  be  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  new  America. 

— Russ  Ketchum,  12247-3 


POTATO  GUN  MAY  END  U.  S.  SURPLUS 

HOLLYWOOD — It's  sort  of  old  fashioned — if  shoots  pota- 
toes instead  of  cosmic  rays — but  if  the  kiddies  go  for  it  in  a 
big   enough  way,   it  will   help  solve  a   three-year  surplus  of  spuds. 

That's  one  of  the  sales  pitches  of  Hollywood  toy  manufac- 
turer E.  Joseph  Cossman.  He  marketed  a  potato  gun  that  shoots 
like  a  cork  gun,  only  it  uses  bits  of  potato. 

"Just  push  the  barrel  into  a  fresh  potato  and  a  quick  twist," 
he  explained,  "then  it's  armed." 

Potato  growers  from  the  Imperial  Valley  did  not  subsidize 
the  new  toy,  but  feel  it  promises  enough  of  an  incentive  to 
offer    free    potatoes    in    Cossman's    advertising    campaign. 

Cossman  told  the  growers  that  if  the  nation's  younger  set 
cooperates  by  shooting  lots  of  potatoes  in  the  next  year,  the 
spud   surplus  could   be  reduced   by  as  much   as  six  million   pounds. 

— Everett  Herald 


-This  enterpriser  isn't  fooling.  We  have  received  a  coupon 
offering  this  gun  for  fifty  cents.  We  wonder  what  gimmick 
will  be  tried  next  to  destroy  abundance. 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


i 


DO  OUR  GENERALS  TALK  TOO  MUCH? 

Do  American  generals  talk  too  much? 

A  British  newspaper  claims  they  do  and  thus  imperil  the 
world's  hopes  for  peace. 

A  Moscow  publication,  joining  in  condemnation  of  the 
American  high  brass,  singles  out  a  U.  S.  general  and  an  admiral 
as  "prospective  war  criminals." 

Britain's  largest  daily,  the  tabloid  Daily  Mirror  which  leans 
toward  Labor  Party  views,  devoted  its  entire  front  page  to  an 
editorial  attack  on  "meddling  American  Generals."  It  carried 
a  photograph  of  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad,  top  commander  of  NATO, 
under  the  line:  "A  Threat  to  World  Peace."  It  claimed  peace 
is    menaced    by    "loud-mouthed    American    generals." 

Suggesting  that  Prime  Minister  Macmillan's  Conservative 
government  has  been  angry  over  recent  statements  by  leading 
American  generals,  the  Mirror  remarked: 

"They  appear  to  be  totally  unconcerned  at  efforts  by  the 
statesmen — Mr.  Macmillan,  Mr.  Krushchev,  President  Eisenhower 
— to   settle   the   future   of  the   world   round   the   conference   table. 

Official  British  circles  denied  the  suggestion  the  government 
was  angry. 

The  Mirror  has  not  been  alone  in  its  sentiments.  The  Labor- 
ite  Daily  Herald  and  the  Liberal  News  Chronicle  reported  the 
British  government  planning  to  protest  recent  testimony  before 
Congress  by  Gen.  Nathan  Twining,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Gen.  Thomas  E.  White,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  about  the  war  readiness  of  Allied  rocket  bases 
in  Britain. 

The  Soviet  communists  apparently  have  welcomed  the  propa- 
ganda potentialities  of  such  criticism.  The  Soviet  weekly  New 
Times,  which  deals  with  foreign  affairs  and  is  intended  for  cir- 
culation both  at  home  and  abroad,  singled  out  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  as  "prospective  war  criminals." 
The  periodical  accused  both  American  military  leaders  of  seek- 
ing to   incite  the   United   States  to  war  against  the   Soviet  Union. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


TAX  GOUGES 

The  Tax  Foundation  reports  on  what  taxes  are  doing  to  a 
typical  family  man  making  $4,500  a  year. 

This  citizen  works  22  days  a  month,  on  average.  Seven  whole 
days   of  that   labor  go  to   pay  taxes,   visible   and   invisible. 

He  must  work  two  days  for  clothes,  four  for  house  and  fur- 
niture, four  and  one-half  for  food,  two  for  transportation,  and 
one  each  for  medical  expenses  and  recreation.  That  leaves  a 
half-day's   work   for   money   to   spend    as   he    pleases. 

Taxes,  already  taking  31.8%  of  this  sample  American's 
blood,  sweat  and  toil,  keep  on  going  up — chiefly  because  most 
politicians  lack  the  courage  to  force  them  down,  along  with 
government  spending.  Well,  "have  a  happy"  with  that  half- 
day's   pay  this   month   which   you   can   call   your   own. 

— New  York  Daily  News 

— The  sad  part  about  this  is  that  there  is  no  way  to  lower 
taxes  under  the  Price  System — so  your  taxes  are  doomed 
to  90  up  and  up.  You  haven't  seen  anything  yet! 


MACHINES  MAY  DIG  CLAMS  ON  SEA  BOTTOM 

Private  industry  and  the  State  Fisheries  Department  are 
working  on  the  development  of  hydraulic  clam  dredges,  Mile 
Moore,  director  of  fisheries,  said. 

The  object  is  to  find  a  mechanical  way  to  harvest  clams 
in  deep  water  and  work  over  the  sea  bottom  at  the  same  time, 
making   the   areas   more   suitable   for  the   growing   of  clams. 

Two  machines  are  being  used  experimentally  in  the  Port 
Townsend  area.  They  will  harvest  clams  in  water  four  to  twelve 
feet   deep.    Later   models   are   expected   to   go   much   deeper. 

Tests  indicate  there  are  far  more  clams  below  the  tide  level 
than  on  tidelands  exposed  at  low  tide,  the  Fisheries  Department 
said. 

Development  of  machines  to  harvest  them  might  open  a 
new  industry  for  the  state. 

— Seattle  Times 


WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  MINERS  FACE  STARVATION 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  Va.  —  Human  misery  and  suffering 
among  thousands  of  unemployed  miners  in  West  Virginia's  coal 
fields.  Crime  on  the  increase.  Family  desertion  and  near-starva- 
tion. 

That  was  the  grim  picture  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  as 
it  concluded  a  series  of  three  hearings  on  West  Virginia's  hard- 
hit  economy. 

An  estimated  15  per  cent  of  the  state's  500,000  work  force 
are  jobless,   more  than  double  the  national  average. 

Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D-WVa.)  told  the  Senate  group 
that  West  Virginia  has  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
union,  with  45,000  persons  having  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

A  sheriff  in  one  of  the  state's  southern  coal  counties  spelled 
it  out. 

Mingo  County  Sheriff  Howard  Chambers  said  men  in  in- 
creasing numbers  are  deserting  their  families  or  committing 
crimes  so  their  wives  and  children  can  be  put  on  public  assist- 
ance rolls. 

"Crime  in  my  county  is  on  the  Increase,"  the  sheriff  said. 
"They're   not  stealing   money — they're  stealing   food." 

The  nation's  largest  bituminous  coal  producing  state,  Ran- 
dolph said,  is  faced  with  a  gray  spectre  of  hunger  and  depriva- 
tion. He  said  it  has  been  brought  on  by  mechanization  of  the 
coal  mines  and  declining  coal  production  due  to  competing 
fuels. 

The  subcommittee,  represented  by  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  ( D- 
WVa.),  is  considering  three  Senate  bills  which  would  grant 
aid  to  distressed  states. 

Randolph  and  Byrd  said  the  state  is  not  looking  for  a  place 
on  the  dole  with  federal  handouts  of  any  kind,  but  wanted  a 
federal-loan  program. 

— Everett  Herald 

— Tliese  people  are  Price  System  casualties — but  the  Price 
System  makes  no  provision  to  care  for  them  even  to  the 
small  extent  of  using  our  surplus  foods. 
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WASTE  IN  SECRET 


SPACE  RACE  RIDICULED 


The  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  for  the  review  of 
mutual  aid  programs  has  issued  a  report  saying  it  was 
"shocked"  by  disclosures  of  pilferage,  diversion  of  supplies, 
inefficiency    and    waste    in    military    aid    to    other    nations. 

The  American  public,  however,  will  be  spared  from  know- 
ing the  grim  details  because  most  of  the  evidence  has  been 
classified    as    secret   by   the    Defense    and    State    Departments. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Congress  looks  with  suspicion  on  every 
foreign  aid  bill  asked  by  the  Administration  when  a  lid  of 
secrecy  is  clamped  on  mistakes  of  the  past  and  it  is  even  im- 
possible to  find  out  whether  the  known  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


WASTE  IN  U.  S.  MILITARY  AID 

WASHINGTON  —  A  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee 
reported  "shocking"  examples  of  waste  in  the  U.  S.  military 
aid  program. 

The  panel,  which  has  been  reviewing  foreign  aid  operations 
behind  closed  doors  for  months,  called  for  tighter  supervision 
of  both  the  military  and  economic  aid  programs  to  correct 
"clearly  established  deficiencies." 

As  examples  of  bungling  in  the  military  field,  the  report 
cited: 

Records  of  a  motor  pool  in  an  unnamed  country  showing 
that  enough  U.  S.  tires  were  supplied  during  one  year  to  make 
44  tires  available  for  each  truck. 

Another  country  was  sent  enough  ammunition  to  supply  its 
army  for  I  85  years. 

Construction  of  apartment  houses  for  civilians  using  U.  S. 
materials  supplied  for  military  purposes. 

Failure  of  one  foreign  government  to  provide  gasoline  and 
antifreeze  to  keep  American  trucks  operating,  resulting  in  the 
halting  of  deliveries. 

Poor  bookkeeping  by  recipient  nations  with  high  rates  of 
illiteracy;  for  example,  "stock  record  cards  filled  out  for  cases 
of  'this  side  up'." 

The  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep.  Morgan  (D-Pa.)  said  it 
was  "disturbed"  and  "shocked"  by  such  instances.  The  law- 
makers said  U.  S.  officials  apparently  'are  too  much  inclined 
to  accept  failure  to  act  by  governments  receiving  our  aid  as  a 
necessary  evil  and  are  reluctant  to  take  prompt  and  decisive 
action  to  get  the  shortcomings  corrected." 

The  subcommittee  which  has  previously  issued  criticisms  of 
economic  aid  operations  in  specific  countries,  said  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  should  work  out  detailed 
plans  and  arrangements  for  economic  projects  before  seeking 
appropriations  for  them.  In  addition,  the  report  said  I.C.A. 
officials  should  not  start  projects  that  would  not  be  economi- 
cally feasible. 

"There  is  no  advantage  to  the  United  States  or  to  the 
recipient  nation  to  having  factories  constructed  which  do  not 
operate  or  which  are  kept  in  operation  only  with  a  government 
subsidy  because  of  considerations  of  national  pride,"  the  law- 
makers said.  "The  subcommittee  recommends  that  the  I.C.A. 
explore  carefully  the  general  proposition  that  funds  should  not 
be  available  for  commercial-type  development  projects  until 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  someone  In  the  recipient 
country  Is  ready  to  assume  the  functions  and  risks  inherent  In 
commercial  operation." 

— Wall  Street  Journal 

— The  last  paragraph  is  erroneous.  There  IS  advantage  to 
the  United  States  (a  political  ent-ity)  in  such  waste.  To 
this  continent  and  its  population  such  waste  is  treason, 
but  politics  and  business  (the  United  States  Government) 
could  not  exist  without  the  insensate  plundering  of  a 
bountiful  heritage. 


A  meeting  of  the  nation's  top  space  scientists  broke  up  in 
confusion  after  one  shouted  that  our  missiles  program  is  "the 
swan  song  of  a  dying  civilization." 

Applause  greeted  the  remarks  made  before  adjournment  of 
a    Caltech    seminar   on   the   realities   of  space   exploration. 

Dr.  A.  R.  J.  Gorsch,  who  manages  space  programs  for  Inter- 
national  Business  Machines,  forcefully  declared: 

"We  don't  need  better  missiles  to  destroy  each  other.  The 
ones  we  have  now  will  do  the  job  adequately. 

"And  there  isn't  any  point  In  zooming  off  into  outer  space. 
We  could  spend  the  money  better  solving  problems  here  at 
home — taking  care  of  our  overcrowded,  underfed  millions.  If 
we   did   that,   we   wouldn't  need  to  find   new  worlds  to  colonize." 

There  was  a  loud  burst  of  applause  from  attendant  scien- 
tists. Several  leaped  to  their  feet  to  speak.  The  meeting  ended 
in  confusion. 

Grosch's  remarks  were  prompted  by  a  critical  speech  by 
Dr.  Louis  J.  RIdenour,  Jr.,  assistant  general  manager  of  research 
and    development    for    Lockheed's    missile    system    division. 

The  missile  program  is  following  America's  "traditional 
economy  of  waste,"  RIdenour  said. 

"We  turn  in  our  cars  before  they  are  worn  out,  and  our 
nation  would  go  broke  if  we  didn't.  Our  missile  program  fits 
Into  the  system  very  well.  We  send  up  missiles  that  never  come 
back  and  so  we  have  to  make  more  missiles. 

"This  is  fine.   It  creates  jobs  and   keeps  money  in   circulation. 

"In  the  not-too-distant  future  man  will  be  boarding  the 
other  fellow's  satellites  and  destroying  them.  This  means  more 
satellites  must  be  built,  and  the  economy  is  kept  functioning 
at  top  speed." 

Two  other  top  space  scientists  expressed  their  views  on  the 
security  wraps  under  which  they  must  operate. 

"We  have  adopted  the  position  that  we  will  talk  with  can- 
dor about  what  we  have  done,"  said  Dr.  T.  Keith  Glellan,  chief 
of   the    National   Aeronautics    and    Space   Administration. 

"This  Includes  frank  discussions  of  such  of  our  experiments 
as  must  be  classed  as  failures,  just  as  surely  as  it  includes 
reports  about  our  successes." 

Dr.  Fritz  Zwicky,  astrophysicist,  went  even  further:  He  said 
the  U.  S.  Is  trailing  in  the  space  race  because  scientific  news 
is  suppressed. 

"One  scientist  doesn't  know  what  another  Is  doing,"  Dr. 
Zwicky  said.  "If  we  had  had  free  dissemination  of  scientific 
knowledge  five  years  ago,  we  wouldn't  be  behind  the  Russians 
now.  We'd  be  ahead." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  Mirror  News 

— Sounds  like  some  of  our  scientists  are  ready  for  social 
change.  If  they  want  it  all  they  have  to  do  is  get  the 
courage  to  put  on  a  Technocracy  Gray  Suit. 


COMPLETE  PEACE'  WOULD  WIPE  OUT  200.000  JOBS 

Two  hundred  thousand  Washington  State  residents  would 
lose  their  jobs  if  the  federal  defense  program  came  to  an  end, 
the  research  director  of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Economic  Development  said. 

In  a  National  Transportation  Week  address  at  the  Seattle 
Transportation  Club,  Dr.  Stanley  l(.  Crook  told  a  luncheon 
audience: 

"If  complete  peace  could  be  aUalned,  It  would  mean  the 
immediate    loss    of    200,000    jobs    in    Washington    State    alone." 

As  one  of  the  leading  states  In  defense  work.  Dr.  Crook 
said,  Washington  now  relies  on  federal  spending  for  more  than 
40  cents  of  every  dollar  brought  In  here. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

— 'Complete    Peace'    would    end    the    Price    System    precipi- 
tously. 
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Have  You  Observedl 


.  .  .  The  banks  are  moving  into  the  revolving  credit 
game,  basically  the  same  as  the  treadmill  credit 
plans  of  larger  department  stores.  You  are  given 
a  'line  of  credit'  up  to  $3,000,  for  example,  and 
are  given  checks  to  write  against  that  amount.  As 
long  as  your  indebtedness  remains  below  the 
amount  you  are  limited  to  borrow,  you  may  create 
debt  against  yourself.  You  are  not  obligated  to 
pay  off  the  debt  as  long  as  you  make  monthly 
payments  as  specified.  No  doubt  the  suckers  will 
flock  in  to  be  trimmed  because  of  a  low-sounding, 
but  really  rather  high,  interest  rate  of  one  percent 
per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance.  The  additional 
debt  burden  will  be  particularly  apparent  to  those 
who  make  maximum  use  of  this  new  Price  System 
treadmill. 

.  .  .  Glittering  credit  plons  are  being  offered  for 
almost  anything  one  wishes  to  purchase.  Credit 
card  'service'  is  being  extended  even  to  payment 
of  household  utilities.  The  significant  trend  is  that 
hard  cash  purchasing  is  becoming  steadily  less 
popular.  It  is  now  possible  to  arrange  things  so  that 
one  merely  deposits  his  check  in  the  bank  and 
authorizes  his  creditors  to  draw  on  his  balance. 
Cash  is  used  only  for  smallest  purchases.  Regard- 
less of  our  reaction  to  the  trend,  the  conventional 
idea  of  using  money  to  purchase  is  disappearing. 
Abandon  the  Price  System  principles  of  debt  crea- 
tion and  substitute  the  measurable  quantity,  ener- 
gy, in  this  picture.  You  then  have  Technocracy's 
continuous  accounting  and  control  mechanism,  the 
Energy  Certificate.  Here  is  real  purchasing  power 
based  upon  North  American  birthright,  not  pay- 
checks. Let's  stop  being  pikers  and  organize  for 
something  that  is  worthwhile. 

.  ,  .  Out  of  their  desire  to  rake  in  a  few  more 
nickels,  stores  are  allowing  teen-agers  to  open 
charge  accounts.  This  is  supposed  to  build  a  'sense 
of  responsibility'  in  the  youngsters'  character.  Re- 
cently two  teen-agers  were  apprehended  while 
robbing  a  clothing  store.  One  of  the  youths  said 
sheepishly:  'I  have  a  charge  account  here.  I  hope 
this  won't  hurt  my  credit  rating.' 


I 


.  .  .  Ostentatious  display  of  material  success  is  be- 
coming a  mania  with  the  middle  income  group, 
where  such  display  used  to  be  confined  to  only  the 
very  high  income  group.  Whether  one  is  'success- 
ful' or  not,  social  pressure  dictates  he  must  pre- 
tend to  be.  The  suburbanite  'little  woman'  has  a 
big  hand  in  whipping  the  spineless  male  into  line 
with  suburban  social  standards.  In  order  to  appear 
successful,  the  suburban  team  quickly  acquires  a 
ranch-style  home,  a  station  wagon  and  an  expensive 
sedan,  a  batch  of  kids,  a  boat  and  trailer,  member- 
ship in  the  local  country  club,  and  a  thundering 
stereophonic  record  player.  This  is  not  the  end. 
As  the  weak-willed  male  butters  his  way  up  the 
ladder  of  'organization  man'  success,  the  female 
sees  that  the  success  is  reflected  in  new  and  more 
expensive  surroundings,  appurtenances  and  asso- 
ciations. To  be  'on  the  team,'  in  one  case  an  indi- 
vidual paid  $17,500  for  membership  in  an  exclu- 
sive country  club.  What  a  miserable  picture!  This 
we  couldn't  wish  on  the  Russians. 

.  .  .  Technocracy  is  warning  you.  North  American 
natural  resources  will  not  permit  indefinitely  the 
unnecessarily  lavish  living,  the  waste  and  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Price  System.  We  had  better  start 
examining  the  manias  of  the  Price  System  and  put 
an  end  to  them  before  they  are  stopped  harshly 
and  quickly  by  resource  exhaustion.  We  are  not 
going  on  like  this  much  longer. 

—12247-1 


'Hydrogasification'  is  a  one-step  process  that 
produces  gas  directly  from  oil  shale  with  an  effi- 
ciency of  over  ninety  per  cent. 


Molten  sulphur  will  be  pumped  up  from  a  depth 
of  2,000  feet  under  the  floor  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  installation  is  being  made  seven  miles  off 
the  Louisiana  coast  and  the  liquid  will  be  pumped 
to  shore  for  refining. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  Ihe  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association  either  in  America  ro  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  member- 
ship activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy  —  the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in 
1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organi- 
zation. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  mode  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  re- 
ligions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long 
as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome 
in  Technocracy. 
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Obsolete   Management 


It  is  widely  recognized  among  our  educated  people  that  all 
we  can  call  civilization  today,  as  contrasted  with  the  dark 
ages  of  Europe,  has  been  built  by  science.  Yet,  the  manage- 
ment of  this  new  kind  of  civilization  is  still  the  same  kind  of 
management  that  was  used  thousands  of  years  ago;  it  has 
not  been  changed  to  conform  to  the  new  conditions  which 
science  has  introduced.  Is  it  not  time  that  science  was  tend- 
ing its  own  child,  instead  of  foisting  it  upon  step-parents  who 
have  neither  the  training  nor  the  ability  to  handle  it? 
Technocracy,  simply  defined,  is  the  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  the  methods  of  technology  to  social  man- 
agement. Technocracy  has  determined  that,  since  a  highly- 
developed  technological  method  of  production  deriving  most 
of  its  energy  from  extraneous  sources  is  in  use,  a  technologi- 
cal method  of  distribution  must  accompany  it.  Any  of  the  old 
methods  of  distributing  a  scarcity  bog  down  in  the  face  of 
abundance. 

—  From  'America  Must  Show  The  Way' 
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Is  This  Our  Objective? 


STRIKES  and  the  hardships  resulting  therefrom 
evidently  do  not  change  the  worker's  thinking 
or  his  objectives.  The  series  of  collective  bargain- 
ing activities  of  the  past  few  months  indicates  that 
the  men  and  women  of  North  America  are  almost 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  These 
conditions  consist  of  being  in  debt  for  the  automo- 
bile, the  home  and  its  furnishings;  a  medical  pro- 
gram which  is  curative  in  nature  rather  than  pre- 
ventive; and  an  antiquated  educational  system. 
For,  an  additional  few  cents  per  hour  and  possibly 
another  paid  holiday  for  most  of  the  working  force 
seems  to  be  the  height  of  their  ambitions,  in  the 
ensuing  year  the  negotiators  will  bargain  for  an 
additional  gratuity  since  the  last  one  didn't  go  as 
far  as  they  expected. 

People  with  objectives  so  insignificant  that  they 
can  be  contented  with  such  paltry  requisites  de- 
serve no  better  than  the  gutter  affords.  The  poten- 
tial for  a  much  better  way  of  life  exists  here  in 
North  America  today.  Developing  this  potential 
depends  upon  the  number  of  people  functioning 
toward  this  goal.  The  prerequisites  to  this  goal  in- 
volve the  number  of  skilled  personnel,  the  installed 
machinery,  and  the  quantities  of  basic  natural  re- 
sources available. 

The   Future  Holds 

The  security  of  the  jobs  which  the  labor  bargain- 
ers are  striving  to  reinforce  may  be  waning.  The 
rapid  advance  in  technology  has  caused  manage- 
ment to  install  machines  which  do  the  job  faster 
and  better,  and  more  dependably,  with  less  hands 
The  installation  of  more  automatic  equipment  each 
week  means  that  fewer  people  will  be  bringing 
home  the  pay  checks.  In  the  steel  industry  more 
steel  was  produced  without  the  services  of  some 
37,000  workers  as  the  result  of  the  installation  of 
continuous-flow  machinery.  This  year  the  worker 
may  be  bargaining  for  a  few  cents  increase.  Next 
year  he  may  be  looking  for  a  job.  A  job  is  anything 


to  do  for  which  someone  is  willing  to  pay  a  price. 
It  is  high  time  we,  citizens  of  North  America,  con- 
cern ourselves  about  the  function  of  our  position 
relative  to  the  society  as  a  whole. 

If  a  large  enough  fraction  of  the  population  in- 
dicate that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
method  of  operation,  then  the  'leaders'  are  going 
to  be  convinced  that  they  have  done  their  job  and 
well,  too!  But,  if  a  large  segment  of  people  indi- 
cate the  policies  being  carried  out  do  not  satisfy 
them,  and  exert  enough  pressure  for  a  greater 
goal,  the  Price  System  leaders  will  be  compelled 
to  step  aside  in  favor  of  functional  leadership 
toward  this  goal.  Through  a  society  which  is  scien- 
tifically controlled  and  operated  this  goal  could  be 
realized.  This  society  is  the  one  of  which  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  has  the  blueprint. 

Are  you  willing  to  exert  a  little  pressure  toward 
the  greater  goal? 

Editorial  Board 


COVER  PICTURE 

MOVING  TRAFFIC 

In  order  to  handle  the  great  hordes  of  traffic 
our  large  cities  have,  complex  over  and  under 
highway  systems  must  be  constructed.  If  the  traf- 
fic were  stopped  in  one  direction  to  allow  the 
other  traffic  to  move,  the  congestion  would  ex- 
tend for  miles.  This  picture  shows  the  Los  An- 
geles four  level  traffic  interchange. 
Photo  Courtesy  California   Division  of  Highways 
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OF  WHAT  USE  IS  HISTORY? 


A  great  deal  of  history  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  lives  and  admin- 
istrations of  political  rulers.  The  primary  functions  of  politics  have  been 
to  keep  the  subjects  'pacified'  v^ith  restrictive  regulations,  to  collect 
taxes  from  them,  to  promote  wars,  and  to  provide  glory  as  v/eW  as  lux- 
urious and  ostentatious  living  for  the  chief  figureheads  of  the  ruling  clique. 


ONE  OF  THE  FAVORITE  criticisms  of  Rus- 
sian education,  currently  being  voiced  by 
American  'experts'  on  education,  is  that  the 
Soviet  schools  are  deficient  in  the  'humanities,' 
among  them  the  study  of  history.  These  same 
'experts'  do  admit  that  Russia  is  training  more 
people  in  science  and  engineering  than  the 
United  States  and  that  their  training  is  every 
bit  as  good  if  not  better  than  its  counterpart  in 
this  country.  But,  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  imbalance  in  the  field  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  it  is  pointed  out  that  America 
leads  Russia  in  the  number  of  divinity  schools 
and  in  departments  devoted  to  the  'humanities.' 
Thus,  we  must  assume,  Americans  are  better 
trained  for  philosophical  speculation  and  for 
idolatry  of  that  which  is  dead  and  gone. 

Since  special  emphasis,  in  these  criticisms, 
is  placed  on  the  importance  of  history  in  the 
curriculum  of  American  education,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  just  what  relevance  a  study 
of  it  may  have  in  preparing  North  American 
youth  for  meeting  the  problems  of  their  Conti- 
nent, now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future.  What 
information  can  we  gather  from  history  that  will 
be  of  direct  benefit  to  us  in  living  out  our  lives, 
here  and  now? 

Of  what  application  would  be  a  knowledge  of 
ancient  mythology,  for  example,  be  it  the  myth- 
ology of  China,  India,  the  Mediterranean,  or 
north  Europe?  Today,  these  and  other  ancient 
mythologies  are  regarded  as  pure  hoaxes,  hav- 
ing been  perpetrated  upon  the  gullible  popula- 


tions as  a  means  of  gaining  control  over  them 
and  extracting  material  substance  from  them. 
The  one  lesson  that  might  be  gained  from  such 
a  study  is  seldom  mentioned  in  our  schools  and 
never  emphasized;  namely,  that  populations  of 
all  areas  and  all  ages  are  subject  to  mass  hoax- 
ing through  the  propagation  and  official  sanc- 
tion of  unverifiable  myths.  Aside  from  this  one 
lesson,  a  study  of  mythology  can  have  only  rec- 
reational significance  to  modern  man — to  the 
few  who  can  be  entertained  by  a  perusal  of  it. 

Of  what  application  would  be  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  military  campaigns  and  battles?  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  a  study  in  human  degra- 
dation. One  important  lesson  that  might  be 
gleaned  from  the  history  of  warfare  is  that  any 
society  which  prepares  for  greatness  through  a 
policy  of  military  conquests  quickly  destroys  the 
cream  of  its  fighting  manhood  and  soon  suc- 
cumbs to  the  alien  elements  which  it  must  re- 
cruit for  replacements.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
principle,  in  terms  of  the  ethnical  components 
of  their  populations  at  the  'height'  of  their 
'glory,'  Egypt  is  no  longer  Egyptian,  Greece  is 
no  longer  Greek,  Itoly  is  no  longer  Roman,  Ger- 
many is  no  longer  Teutonic.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  other  areas  of  the  earth  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree. 

The  strategy  and  tactics  of  past  military  cam- 
paigns can  be  of  little  service  to  us,  now  or  for 
the  future.  The  potential  nature  of  warfare  has 
changed  too  much  for  the  lessons  of  the  past  to 
be  applied    in   the   'next  war.'    If  there   is  to  be 
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another  major  war,  both  the  strategic  and  tactical 
considerations  must  be  drastically  revised  from 
anything  that  has  proven  effective  in  the  past,  even 
as  late  as  World  War  II.  Military  planning  for  the 
future  cannot  be  based  on  precedent.  What  les- 
sons, for  instance,  can  we  learn  and  apply  from  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Hannibal,  of 
Julius  Caesar,  of  Atilla  the  Hun,  of  Genghis  Khan, 
of  the  Crusaders,  of  Napoleon,  of  fascist  Germany, 
or  of  fascist  Japan?  A  clever  strategist  might  be 
able  to  gain  some  significant  information,  but  it 
would  be  too  subtle  for  most  scholars  of  military 
history  to  detect. 

History   furnishes   no   precedent    for   a    thermo- 
nuclear war;    and  all   other  types  of  warfare  por- 
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trayed  by  history  are  of  scant  relevance  to  the 
strategy  required  by  modern  nations.  Prior  to  this 
time,  for  example,  Rome  has  always  been  a  prime 
object  of  military  conquest;  but  all  past  approaches 
to  Rome  hove  been  long  and  difficult.  Now  Rome 
is  in  the  'sights'  of  atomic  rockets  and  could  be 
destroyed  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Historical  prece- 
dents have  suddenly  become  passe. 

The  purposes  for  which  wars  were  fought  in  the 
past  are  now  outdated  insofar  as  major  nations  are 
concerned.  Wars  have  been  fought  for  loot,  slaves, 
taxes,  territory,  religion,  and  the  'glory'  of  the  con- 
querors. But,  today,  what  gain  for  the  United  States  I 
could  justify  a  war  in  which  at  least  half  the  popu- 
lation would  perish  and  the  cities  be  laid  in  ruins? 
Yet,  many  people  in  responsible  places  are  speak- 
ing blithely  of  war,  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  duty. 

When  we  turn  to  the  history  of  medicine,  we  are 
particularly  impressed  with  the  falsity,  at  least  the 
obsolescence,  of  all  that  history  provides  us.  Ab- 
original and  folk  medicine  is  of  scant  use  to  the 
modern  physician;  most  of  it  was  based  on  super- 
stition and  faith  in  'miracles.'  It  has  been  scarcely 
a  century  since  the  nature  of  infectious  diseases 
was  discovered.  All  prevailing  theories  about  dis- 
eases before  that  time,  then,  became  recognized 
as  useless  and  misleading.  They  can  be  of  only 
academic  interest  now.  Why  distract  modern  medi- 
cal students  with  them?  At  best,  a  few  examples  of 
medical  error  may  be  used  to  illustrate  that  ancient 
'knowledge'  is,  for  the  most  part,  worthless. 

Medicine  —  New  Approach 

Within  the  past  quarter  century,  a  whole  new 
perspective  concerning  health  and  healing  has  been 
gained — though  not,  as  yet,  generally  applied.  The 
researchers  in  medicine  today  are  making  their 
own  history;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  must  discard 
most  of  what  was  'known'  in  the  past.  Most  medi- 
cine of  the  past  was  concerned  with  healing  the 
sick  and  alleviating  distress.  For  the  future  a  whole 
new  approach  is  needed  —  the  maintenance  of 
health  through  the  PREVENTION  of  sickness  and 
debility. 

What  we  need  in  the  Health  Sequence  is  more 
research  in  the  science  and  technology  of  health 
and  less  searching  through  the  records  of  history 
for  past  treatments  and  remedies.  We  need  a 
Health  Sequence  with  the  facilities  and  personnel 
to  administer  effective  health  service  to  the  entire 
population  without  cost  to  the  individuals.  That  is 
a  design  for  the  future,  not  a  pattern  from  the 
past. 
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When  we  review  the  'humanities,'  we  discover 
that  history  has  had  little  impact  upon  them.  Phil- 
osophy, religion,  art,  and  conduct  still  follow  an- 
cient patterns,  which  may  ebb  and  flow  with  time 
and  occasionally  scintillate,  but  which  progress 
hardly  at  all.  Philosophy  is  essentially  a  subjective 
intellectual  adjustment  to  reality.  This  may  vary 
from  time  to  time,  place  to  place,  and  person  to 
person  —  as  philosophers  exchange  ideas  and  as 
fads  in  philosophical  thinking  change.  The  most 
notable  progress  in  philosophy  is  that  which  has 
had  to  be  made  to  conform  with  advancements  in 
science  and  technology.  Because  of  these  advance- 
ments, many  of  the  old  Ideas  and  Truths  of  phil- 
osophy have  had  to  be  discarded  and  new  ones 
created. 

Beliefs  and   Faith 

Religion  is  much  the  same  as  philosophy,  but  it 
takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  'quest  for  the  good  life' 
and  usually  includes  beliefs  and  faith. 

A  great  deal  of  history  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  lives  and  administrations  of  political  rulers. 
On  the  whole,  political  government  has  a  sordid 
history,  from  that  of  small  autocratic  barbarian 
tribes  to  that  of  huge  complex  empires.  The  pri- 
mary functions  of  politics  have  been  to  keep  the 
subjects  'pacified'  with  restrictive  regulations,  to 
collect  taxes  from  them,  to  promote  wars,  and  to 
provide  glory  as  well  as  luxurious  and  ostenstatious 
living  for  the  chief  figureheads  of  the  ruling  clique. 

What  can  the  youth  learn,  which  is  of  practical 
use  to  it,  from  reading  a  recitation  of  the  lives,  the 
foibles,  the  debaucheries,  the  deeds  of  historical 
monarchs  and  other  political  personages?  Such 
stories — half  fable,  half  truth — reveal  for  the  most 
part  the  incompetence  of  political  rulers  to  deal 
with  social  problems  and  their  reluctance  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  subjects.  The  lessons  to 
be  learned  are  mostly  negative — lessons  of  what 
should  be  avoided  rather  than  contemplated.  The 
reading  of  recitations  about  the  lives  of  prominent 
people  in  history  may  provide  vicarious  satisfac- 
tions for  one's  vanities,  sensualities,  or  sadistic  im- 
pulses; but  it  provides  very  little  in  the  way  of  a 
positive  program  for  the  future.  If  it  proves  any- 
thing to  the  reader,  it  is  that  he,  given  the  same 
opportunity  to  exploit  his  subjective  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  society  at  large,  could  do  as  well 
if  not  better  than  most  monarchs  of  history. 

Another  sordid  facet  of  history  is  the  record  of 
commercial  enterprise.  The  incentives  of  com- 
merce, from  those  of  the  small  marketplace  mer- 


chant to  the  big  industrial  tycoon,  have  motivated 
people  to  seek  economic  advantage  for  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  their  fellowmen.  No  form  of  hu- 
man suffering,  privation,  or  degradation  resulting 
from  business  exploitation  has  been  severe  enough 
to  deter  the  seekers  after  unearned  profits.  Yet  the 
more  successful  entrepreneurs  have  been  glorified 
by  history  as  noblemen,  captains  of  industry,  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 

The  most  significant  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  history  of  business  enterprise  is  that  the  human 
race  would  have  had  a  much  easier  existence  if 
business  had  never  been  permitted  to  develop  as  an 
economic  pattern.  If  the  student  of  history  can 
learn  that  business  enterprise  must  be  abolished 
from  all  future  social  operations,  then,  perhaps,  a 
review  of  the  economic  history  of  past  societies  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

All  past  economies  have  been  low-energy  scar- 
city economies.  The  future  economy  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  barring  chaos,  will  be  an 
economy  of  abundance.  The  chronicles  of  the  past 
offer  no  pattern  for  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  that  kind  of  economy.  The  values,  the 
expediencies,  and  the  theories  of  scarcity  will  be 
of  no  use.  Hence,  the  planning  for  the  future  must 
be  without  reference  to  anything  that  has  gone 
before  —  it  must  be  a  brand  new  design.  In  the 
field  of  economics,  the  old  philosophies  of  value 
must  be  supplanted  by  technological  concepts  of 
function  and  efficiency. 

Virtually  all  the  progress  that  the  human  race 
has  made  can  be  classified  as  science,  technology, 
and  engineering;  that  is,  progress  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  objective  knowledge  and  its  application. 
This  progress  was  facilitated  and  enhanced  by  the 
invention  of  recording  techniques  and  the  art  of 
accurate  description. 

Slow   Progress 

Up  until  the  last  300  years,  progress  was  pain- 
fully slow  as  seen  from  the  perspective  of  modern 
times.  On  the  average  it  consisted  of  no  more  than 
the  addition  of  one  bit  of  new  knowledge  and  the 
invention  of  one  minor  technique  or  device  per 
generation.  It  was  a  rare  generation  that  saw  a 
major  breakthrough  of  discovery — that  produced 
an  Archimedes,  a  Leonardo  di  Vinci,  or  an  Isaac 
Newton. 

Now,  in  the  technical  fields,  the  ancient  formu- 
las have  all  been  supplanted  by  much  improved 
techniques.  And  the  old  knowledge  has  been  re- 
appraised,   modified,    and    greatly    enlarged    upon. 
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What  is  important  to  the  societies  of  today  is  the 
utilization  of  the  most  recent  and  most  advanced 
knowledge  available  in  the  handling  of  our  prob- 
lems. What  the  ancients  did,  and  how  they  did  it, 
may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  those  who  happen 
to  be  fascinated  by  such  information;  but  it  does 
not  have  a  practical  place  in  our  present  scheme 
of  things.  A  great  part  of  what  we  use  today  has 
no  history,  being  the  product  of  a  generation  that 
is  still  living. 

Yet,  most  of  the  things  in  ordinary  use  are  ob- 
solescent as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
most  advanced  designs  and  techniques  known  to 
man.  This  lag  is  due  to  factors  outside  of  the  fields 
of  science  and  technology,  such  as  financial  man- 
ipulation and  title  rights. 

An  interesting  side  of  social  advancement,  if  it 
were  available  in  the  historical  records,  would  be 
the  struggles  of  those  few  individuals  who  con- 
ceived new  ideas  and  tried  to  present  them  to  their 
contemporaries.  It  is  evident  that  most  such  people 
struggled  futilely  and  died  [perhaps  prematurely 
in  many  instances]  without  honor  or  social  recog- 
nition; and  the  records  of  their  lives  have  perished. 
In  the  main,  it  is  just  as  well  that  they  were  so 
treated;  for,  no  doubt,  the  majority  of  those  with 
ideas  were  probably  philosophers  or  self-proclaimed 
messiahs  competing  [or  seeking  to  compete]  with 
the  prevailing  philosophies  of  the  time. 

But  some  of  the  'renegades'  were  inventors,  dis- 
coverers, and  inquirers  into  the  ways  of  nature. 
Traces  of  their  works  remain  even  though  the  auth- 
ors of  them  have  been  ignored  and  forgotten. 
Theirs  was  the  type  of  knowledge  that  laid  the 
foundations  for  human  progress  in  the  way  of  do- 
ing things;  for,  many  of  their  innovations  were  de- 
veloped in  answer  to  human  problems. 

Systematic   Progress 

The  historical  record  of  the  accumulation  of 
such  knowledge  would  be  of  some  general  interest. 
It  would  be  relevant  to  what  has  transpired  since. 
But,  history,  being  what  it  has  been  in  the  classi- 
cal sense,  gives  us  little  recorded  information  of 
the  ancient  discoveries;  they  can  be  pieced  to- 
gether from  only  fragments  and  conjectures.  Most 
early  discoveries  came  about  piecemeal,  sporadi- 
cally, and  locally;  their  seepage  through  society 
was  extremely  slow.  It  was  not  until  the  formula- 
tion of  the  scientific  method,  less  than  four  cen- 
turies ago,  that  any  systematic  progress  in  man's 
knowledge  of  nature  was  possible. 

Without  exception,  the  facet  of  history  that  has 


had  the  greatest  effect  upon  mankind  was  the  in- 
troduction of  science — 'the  methodology  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  most  probable.'  Science  had  its 
early  beginnings  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  when  it 
appeared  to  the  brighter  intellects  of  that  time  as 
an  exciting  challenge.  But,  like  all  new  ideas,  sci- 
ence ran  head-on  into  the  tyrannical  opposition  of 
established  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  it  had  to 
be  pursued  clandestinely,  not  without  martyrs. 

For  the  first  time,  with  the  advent  of  science,  a 
method  of  seeking  knowledge  had  been  devised 
which  could  get  results — results  that  worked.  As 
a  consequence,  new  ideas  and  concepts  regarding 
nature  came  into  being  which  were  so  obviously 
correct  that  they  could  not  be  suppressed  by  the 
powers  of  the  status  quo.  Science  attracted  the  in- 
quiring minds  of  both  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It 
penetrated  into  many  fields  of  interest;  and  its 
findings  spread  across  all  literate  domains.  The  rise 
and  growth  of  science,  thus,  far  outranks  every- 
thing else  as  the  greatest  event  in  history. 

Store  of  Facts 

The  facts  of  science  are  subject  to  very  little 
modification  from  century  to  century.  Their  defi- 
nitions and  descriptions  may  be  subject  to  refine- 
ment as  more  precise  measurements  and  keener 
observations  are  applied  to  the  phenomena  in- 
volved. In  the  meantime,  new  facts  are  adding  con- 
stantly to  the  store  of  scientific  knowledge.  Out  of 
this  store  of  knowledge  has  come  an  acceleration 
of  human  progress  that  threatens  to  get  out  of 
hand;  i.e.,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Authoritarians. 
To  keep  up  with  the  present  explosive  effect  of 
science  requires  a  perspective  and  a  social  concept 
that  have  no  historical  antecedents;  these  must 
be  gestated  in  the  present. 

It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing concepts  which  are  adequate  to  carry  them 
into  the  future,  if  they  try  to  find  them  in  history, 
they  are  lost — even  if  they  consult  the  chronicles 
of  1848,  et  seq.  The  chance  that  such  a  concept 
will  arise  out  of  Western  Europe  in  the  near  future 
is  dim. 

So  far,  only  North  America  has  gestated  a  per- 
spective and  social  concept  that  can  serve  as  a 
long-term  guide  into  the  future.  Out  of  years  of 
study,  work,  and  discussion,  correctly  evaluated  by 
strategic  genius,  came  the  design  of  Technocracy 
— a  governance  of  skill,  a  social  technology  based 
on  science.  In  its  early  stages,  over  forty  years  ago. 
Technocracy  came  into  being  as  an  answer  to  the 
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growing  problems  of  a  Continental  society.  It  was 
so  fundamentally  correct  that,  with  very  little  up- 
dating and  modification,  it  is  still  the  most  suitable 
design  for  the  future. 

Past  Social   Programs 

In  the  light  of  Technocracy's  design  for  this 
Continent,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  social  programs 
of  the  past  are  irrelevant,  incompetent,  and  imma- 
terial. Monarchies,  fascisms,  and  theocracies  on 
the  right;  republics,  socialisms,  and  communisms  on 
the  left;  none  are  adequate  to  meet  the  social 
problems  of  the  future.  Even  in  the  present,  they 
are  only  stumblebum  expediencies.  History  is  of 
little  use  in  the  quest  for  an  effective  governance 
of  a  Continental  social  mechanism. 

What  then,  in  summary,  can  we  regard  as  im- 
portant in  history  insofar  as  the  general  education 
of  the  youth  is  concerned? 

First,  let  us  dispose  of  that  part  which  can 
readily  be  omitted  or  de-emphasized.  The  bio- 
graphical writeups  of  most  rulers  and  other  heroes, 
along  with  a  record  of  their  deeds  and  misdeeds, 
could  serve  only  as  horrible  examples  of  human 
conduct.  The  mythologies,  astrologies,  and  phil- 
osophies of  the  past  are  of  no  use  whatsoever  in 
the  present;  their  study  can  very  well  be  left  to 
specialists  in  the  field  of  historical  inconsequentia. 
Likewise,  the  general  cultural  patterns  of  the  an- 
cients and  of  the  more  recent  primitives — the  study 
of  which  is  usually  called  'anthropology'  —  is  of 
more  academic  than  practical  value. 

The  great  bulk  of  historical  information  is  a 
study  in  error,  futility,  chicanery,  and  degradation; 
only  a  small  part  is  heroic  and  inspiring.  Such  in- 
formation may  possibly  be  of  some  significance  to 
a  social  strategist — but  mostly  as  examples  of  what 
NOT  to  do.  In  preparing  for  the  future  of  society 
on  this  Continent,  the  more  of  history  that  can  be 
ignored  or  discarded,  the  better  the  chance  for 
making  the  correct  design  for  the  conditions  ahead 
— a  new,  clean  pattern  which  conforms  to  func- 
tional  need  rather  than  to  tradition. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  records  of  history 
that  are  of  passing  interest  and  of  casual  use. 
Among  these,  we  might  mention  art  forms — pic- 
torial, sculptural,  dramatic,  literary,  structural,  so- 
cial, etc.  These  are  the  subjective  efflorescences 
of  a  functional  social  mechanism,  adding  beauty 
and  charm  to  that  which  might  otherwise  be  aus- 
tere and  drab.  Being  subjective,  art  is  controversial, 
varying  with  individual  taste,  the  public  mood,  and 
social   tradition.   When  art  is  an  adjunct  to  func- 


tion or  a  pleasing  [at  least  'harmless']  ornamenta- 
tion of  that  which  is  functional,  it  has  a  significant 
place  in  the  social  culture.  It  is  when  art  forms 
absorb  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  social  effort, 
resources,  and  attention,  or  when  they  'mess  up' 
the  functional  processes,  that  they  become  a  social 
deficit.  For  example,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
Yucatan,  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  and  southeast 
Asia,  the  edifices  of  India,  the  commercial  adver- 
tising signs  of  America — -these  certainly  have  not 
been  worth  the  social  cost;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
history  to  point  that  out. 

Technological  Change 

On  the  more  positive  side,  the  history  of  tech- 
nological progress  is  of  general  interest.  It  is  well 
for  the  general  student  to  understand  how  living 
is  now  different  from  what  it  used  to  be;  that  he 
is  living  in  an  entirely  different  world,  technologi- 
cally, than  even  his  recent  ancestors.  Thus,  the 
youth  will  realize  that  it  has  been  endowed  with 
a  heritage  that  was  denied  to  past  generations, 
and  that  this  heritage  came  from  science  and  tech- 
nology, not  from  philosophy  or  ethics. 

The  history  of  technology  is  a  study  in  theoreti- 
cal and  empirical  experimentation.  It  reveals  the 
ways  in  which  errors  are  detected  and  successes 
achieved.  A  survey  of  the  basic  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, particularly  those  which  reveal  principles 
on  which  later  techniques  are  based,  provides  a 
progressive  background  for  the  complex  mechanics 
of  today. 

More  fundamentally,  a  history  of  the  rise  and 
achievements  of  science  is  essential  to  the  general 
education  of  the  youth.  It  is  a  study  of  the  valiant 
struggles  of  the  inquiring  mind  and  of  human  cour- 
age over  adversity — adversity  in  the  form  of  un- 
charted nature,  of  technological  limitations,  of  so- 
cial inertia,  of  autocratic  reaction,  and  of  the  viru- 
lence of  those  whose  superstitions  were  being  ques- 
tioned and  challenged.  More  recently,  the  history 
of  science  deals  mainly  with  struggles  to  pene- 
trate the  'secrets'  of  nature;  since,  for  the  most 
part,  the  struggle  against  overt  superstition  has 
been  overcome,  although  not  as  yet  won. 

Geological   History 

For  the  youth  of  today,  a  thorough  study  of  the 
geological  history  of  the  earth  is  of  high  priority 
importance  as  a  prelude  to  the  study  of  geographi- 
cal history  and  exploration.  The  origin,  occurrence, 
and  geographical  location  of  essential  mineral  and 
biological    resources    are    of   prime    importance   to 
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every  student  in  our  modern  society;  for,  it  is  upon 
these  that  our  civilization  is  built. 

The  basic  ingredients  of  a  civilization  are:  area, 
people,  soil,  water,  minerals,  energy,  and  favorable 
climate.  The  state  of  the  civilization  depends  upon 
the  technological  development  of  the  area,  the 
type  of  social  administration,  and  the  density  of 
the  population.  These  are  the  factors  in  society 
which  courses  in  history  should  emphasize  if  it  is 
to  be  of  significant  service  to  the  youth.  These  are 
the  factors  in  history  with  which  Technocracy  is 
concerned  in  its  Study  Course. 

— Wilton  I  vie 


I.B.M.    BRAIN    BEATS   THE    HAND   THAT 
FED   IT   DATA  ON   CHECKERS 

A  machine  is  winning  at  checkers  from  Dr.  Ar- 
thur L.  Samuel,  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines scientist  who  taught  it  the  game. 

He  is  delighted. 

It  is  not  that  he  is  such  a  good  loser.  Dr.  Samuel 
prides  himself  on  being  an  able  match  for  any 
amateur  checker  player.  There  was  even  a  time 
when  he  could  beat  the  machine  without  much 
trouble. 

But  now  the  big  704  computer  whips  him  at 
every  game,  each  time  a  little  more  soundly  and 
each  time  to  his  joy. 

What  gratifies  Dr.  Samuel  so  much  is  that  the 
machine's  improvement  means  it  is  learning.  And 
that  is  what  he  is  after. 

Other  computers  have  been  given  explicit  de- 
tailed instructions  for  playing  checkers  and  chess. 
Some  play  very  well,  even  better  than  Dr.  Samuel's 
mechanical  partner. 

But  they  do  not  do  any  better  after  many  hours 
of  ploy  than  they  did  to  begin  with.  Dr.  Samuel 
said.  They  do  not  learn. 

Dr.  Samuel  said  his  experiment  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  he  knew  about  to  get  a  computer 
to  improve  at  a  game.  All  he  told  it,  he  said,  were 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  a  few  things  that  might 
be  important  in  ploy.  The  machine  decided  which 
factors  were  important  and  how  each  would  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  game. 

This  achievement  Dr.  Samuel  calls  "generaliza- 
tion learning."  The  first  detailed  report  of  his  work 


appears  in  the  July  issue  of  the  I.B.M.  Technical 
Journal. 

The  development  of  machine  learning  could 
have  profound  application  in  industry  and  in  the 
solution  of  social  and  economic  "real-life"  prob- 
lems, Dr.  Samuel  believes. 

Highly  developed  procedures,  he  said,  may 
greatly  diminish  the  amount  of  information  that 
must  be  given  to  a  machine  before  it  con  work  on 
a  problem.  At  the  moment  it  is  easier  to  solve  most 
social  and  economic  problems  without  computers 
than  it  is  to  adjust  a  machine  for  their  solution. 

"if  good  machine-learning  procedures  con  be 
developed,  much  work,  such  as  running  a  business, 
might  be  taken  over  by  computers,"  Dr.  Samuel 
declared. 

He  said,  however,  that  such  on  achievement 
might  be  twenty  to  fifty  years  off. 

Dr.  Samuel  is  now  trying  only  to  improve  the 
simple  kinds  of  machine  learning.  He  hopes,  for 
example,  to  combine  rote  learning  with  generaliza- 
tion learning. 

Rote  learning  requires  a  machine  to  remember 
oil  past  situations,  such  as  board  positions  in 
checkers,  and  the  outcome  of  each  of  them. 

In  generalization  learning  the  machine  forgets 
specific  things,  but  constantly  revises  the  list  of 
factors  it  uses  to  analyze  each  board  situation. 
Among  the  factors  it  uses  are  the  number  of  pieces 
it  and  its  opponent  posses,  control  of  various  ports 
of  the  board,  and  the  number  of  kings.. 

In  lost  Friday's  gome,  the  machine  used  gen- 
eralization learning,  and  it  looked  for  a  moment 
OS  though  it  had  goofed. 

For  no  apparent  reason,  it  allowed  Dr.  Samuel 
to  gain  a  king.  A  few  moments  later,  however,  the 
machine's  strategy  became  clear.  It  not  only  won 
a  king  of  its  own,  but  it  gained  a  piece  advantage. 

Dr.  Samuel  just  smiled. 

— New  York  Times 

INFLATABLE   TUBING    DUE 

DETROIT — Seamless  metal  tubing  that  can  be  shipped  in 
ribbon  form  and  then  inflated  when  you  want  to  use  it  will  be 
put  into  production  this  fall. 

The  new  material,  to  be  known  as  Strubing,  will  be  manu- 
factured in  suburban  Allen  Park  by  the  Wolverine  Tube  divi- 
sion of  Calumet  &  Hecia,  Inc. 

Basically  the  process  consists  of  making  simple  hollow  tub- 
ing by  conventional  means  and  then  passing  this  through  a 
rolling  mill  where  it  is  flattened  into  ribbon  form.  The  ribbon 
is  shipped  on  reels,  then  inflated  at  the  point  of  use.  In  some 
sizes  Strubing  can  be  inflated  by  using  tap  water  pressure.  It 
can  be  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  smaller  than  pencil  lead  to 
a   pipe  big  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through. 

— Associated  Press 
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Cows  are  milked  in  this  modern  milking  parlor. 


Dairying  The  Modern  Way 


THE  McKENNON  DAIRY  FARM,  located  at 
Monroe,  Washington,  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  efficient  dairying  operations  on 
the  Continent.  The  farm  may  be  described  as  a 
straight-line  production  system  for  fluid  milk  prod- 
ucts, from  the  grasslands  to  the  consumer.  As  a 
producer-handler  operation,  the  McKennon  opera- 
tion produces,  processes,  bottles  and  markets  its 
milk  from  a  herd  of  590  producing  cows.  A  total 
of  1,350  acres  of  land  supports  more  than  1,000 
head  of  milk  cows  and  young  stock. 

The  producing  cows  are  quartered  at  all  times 
in  feed  barns  similar  to  loafing  sheds,  and  are  con- 
trol fed  a  diet  of  orchard  gross-Ladino  clover  at  a 
rate  of  100  tons  per  day.  Feed  distribution  to  the 
cows  and  cleaning  of  the  288-foot  feed  barns  are 
mechanized  operations. 

Fourteen   cows  con  be   milked  at  a  time   in  the 


herringbone-type  pit  milking  parlor.  Only  four  men 
milk  the  entire  herd  in  eight  hours. 

The  stainless  steel  processing  system  has  a 
capacity  for  handling  5,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
hour,  during  which  time  the  milk  is  standardized 
for  butterfat  content,  homogenized,  pasteurized 
and  bottled  in  half-gallon  glass  containers.  Sani- 
tation and  rapid  handling  of  the  milk  are  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  processing  in  this  dairy  opera- 
tion. Neither  air  nor  human  hands  ever  come  in 
contact  with  the  milk.  The  milk  can  be  processed 
and  bottled  ready  for  consumption  within  one  hour 
after  it  leaves  the  cow. 

After  being  bottled,  the  milk  is  trucked  to  three 
McKennon-operated  drive-in  'milk  barns'  in  Se- 
attle where  it  is  dispensed  to  the  consumer.  Re- 
turned  bottles  are  cleaned  and  sterilized  with  an 
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Harvesting  the  specially  selected  meadow  grasses. 


automatic  bottle  washer  at  the  rate  of   1  1  60  bot- 
tles per  hour. 

This  kind  of  technological  progress  is  wonderful. 
The  question  is:  What  are  the  implications  to  the 
dairy  industry?  As  a  revolutionary  method  of  dairy 
farming,  the  expansion  of  this  concept  would  ac- 
celerate the  disappearance  of  the  small  dairy  farm, 
which  already  is  a  marked  trend.  The  large  non- 
producing  handlers  of  milk,  who  pick  up  and  proc- 
ess the  milk  from  conventional  dairy  farms,  are 
worried  by  the  McKennon  operation  principle  be- 
cause it  threatens  to  cut  into  their  racket.  Further, 
the  McKennon  Dairy  Farm  is  now  marketing  its 
higher  butterfat  content  milk  at  ten  cents  a  gal- 
lon cheaper  than  the  going  price  of  milk,  and  prob- 
ably could  cut  the  price  even  more.  In  the  typical 
'free  enterprise'  way,  the  handlers  are  bleating  and 
crying  about  alleged  unfair  practices.  To  hell  with 
efficiency  and  the  consumer!  Operator  Floyd  Mc- 
Kennon states  even  the  federal  milk  marketing 
agency  is  getting   into  the  act  by  making  and  en- 


forcing restrictive  rules  and  regulations,  though 
the  milk  is  being  produced  and  sold  on  an  intra- 
state basis. 

Technocracy's  interest  in  this  dairy  farm  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficient  production,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  being  opposed  by  politics  and  business. 
It  is  Price  System  behavior  that  technological 
change  will  be  sabotaged  and  conspired  against 
when  it  does  not  serve  the  interests  of  the  status 
quo.  And,  as  usual,  the  consumer  gets  it  in  the 
neck. 

—12247-1 

Photos  Courtesy  of  McKennon  Dairy  Farm 


WHAT   NEXT? 


What  next?  Well,  in  Dayton  they're  testing  a  new  product 
that  looks  and  smokes  like  a  cigaret,  but  contains  no  tobacco. 
Instead  it's  nnade  from  a  "scientifically  processed  combination 
of  natural  fibers"  and  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  of  tobacco 
tars,  nicotine  and  arsenic. 
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Cows  are  control  fed  in  this  tremendous  feeding   barn. 


RESEARCHERS  PROPOSE  AUTO   RADAR   FOR   AUTOMATION 
IN  HIGHWAY  TRIPS 

NEW  YORK — By  1964  motorists  may  be  gliding  from  coast 
to  coast  asleep  at  the  wheel.  Radar  will  handle  all  the  driving 
chores. 

This  prospect  for  possible  automation  of  auto  driving  was 
laid  out  in  a  report  presented  by  two  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  engineers  to  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers.  The  elec- 
tronic experts,  Dr.  Haohan  Chu  and  P.  N.  Buford,  claim  they 
have  devised  a  radar  system  "more  reliable  and  more  practical 
than  any  suggested  so  far." 

Under  the  system,  automobiles  equipped  with  radar  anten- 
nae would  follow  a  strip  of  foil  or  special  paint  down  the  high- 
way. A  code  on  the  stripes  would  feed  signals  through  the 
radar  to  electronic  devices  which  would  correct  speed  and 
steering.  The  radar  also  would  indicate  road  conditions  up  to 
a  mile  ahead — In  any  kind  of  weather,  day  or  night — and  call 
for  automatic  driving  adjustments. 


The  Inventors  figure  a  complete  system  for  one  car  could 
be  mass  produced  for  about  $250.  It  would  weigh  40  pounds 
and  would  fit  either  under  the  hood  or  behind  the  grill  on 
most  cars.  Only  the  antenna  would  be  visible. 

The  two  engineers  contend  the  radar-reflecting  material 
could  be  easily  installed  on  roads  by  state  highway  depart- 
ments. The  strips  would  be  laid  down  either  as  adhesive-backed 
metal  foil  or  as  a  metallic  paint,  using  the  same  equipment 
which  now  sprays  lane  markers. 

Their  system,  the  engineers  assert,  will  be  in  experimental 
use  within  two  years  and  may  be  in  general  use  within  five 
years. 

In  fact,  they  say  they  are  going  to  try  the  system  on  their 
own  cars  soon. 

— The  Oregonian 
— Technocracy    proposed    some   twenty-five   years   ago   that 
a  type  of  highway  be  installed  similar  to  t^his.  Where  has 
everyone  been  all  this  time? 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  their  efforts  in  various  ways  to  hring 
to  the  attention  of  all  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  that  only  through  their  activities 
and  efforts   is  the   public   made  aware  of  Technocracy's   Program. 


Occasionally,  among  the  gigantic  displays  of 
advertising  along  the  Continent's  highways  may  be 
seen  the  simple  geometric  symbol  of  Technocracy. 
Red,  or  red  and  blue  letters  on  white  background 
give  the  public  information  about  where  or  what 
Technocracy  is.  Members  of  the  Organization  give 
both  time  and  money  to  erect  and  maintain  these 
messages  to  the  public.  They  do  this  because  of 
their  conviction  that  Technocracy  has  answers  to 
the  problems  facing  America;  answers  that  the 
public  in  time  shall  heed. 


The  sign  pictured  above  is  one  which  is  erected 
on  a  British  Columbia  highway  between  Vancouver 
and  Chilliwack.  Its  stark  simplicity  stands  out  from 
the  hodge-podge  of  usual  advertising  billboards. 

Keep  on  the  lookout  for  the  Technocracy  signs 
along  our  highways.  They  symbolize  a  vital  mes- 
sage Technocracy  has  for  you.  Look  up  the  near- 
est Headquarters  and  pick  up  your  literature  about 
Technocracy;  or  stay  for  a  lecture,  a  study  class  or 
a  discussion.  You  need  the  information  Technoc- 
racy has  to  offer. 
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Revolutions,  Past  or  Present 

With  a  heritage  that  is  anything  but  revolutionary,  and  a  creed  that  pro- 
nounces a  'God-given'  right  to  chisel  his  fellow  man  for  a  livelihood,  the 
typical  North  American  is  a  pathetic  creature.  He  never  will  be  ready 
for  social  change;  it  will  just  happen  to  him. 


NATIONS  and  peoples  of  past  history  have  been 
moved  as  a  body,  by  the  conditions  under 
which  they  suffered  and  struggled,  to  change  the 
control  of  their  social  circumstances.  The  arrogant 
and  callous  disregard  of  the  French  aristocracy  for 
the  welfare  of  the  French  people  under  Louis  XVI 
produced  widespread  deprivation  and  social  unrest, 
which  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789.  The  collapse  of  the  Russian  Czarist  economy 
in  1917  was  brought  about  primarily  by  the  draft- 
ing of  12,000,000  men  into  the  military  service  at 
the  time  of  World  War  I.  This  agrarian  economy, 
which  depended  almost  entirely  on  human  toil  for 
food  production,  became  so  disorganized  that  a 
handful  of  Bolshevists  were  able  to  assume  control. 
In  these  instances,  as  well  as  others  of  history, 
people  have  been  driven  by  their  desperate  condi- 
tions to  social  action.  Long  and  terrible  personal 
suffering  preceded  the  most  significant  of  these 
revolutions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  most  past  so-called 
revolutions  have  resulted  from  the  social  effects 
of  decadent  and  incompetent  political  rule  whose 
serious  misjudgments  or  absence  of  concern  for  the 
general  welfare  caused  the  rule  to  be  swept  aside 
by  an  enraged  citizenry  after  long  abuse.  The 
means  of  production,  the  social  demeanor,  and  the 
general  way  of  life  were  the  same,  before  and  after 
the  revolutions  took  place.  New  political  faces  and 
different  political  ground  rules  replaced  the  old 
ones.  Enough  concessions  were  made  to  the  people 
to  quiet  them;  and  perhaps  some  effort  was  made 
to  modify  some  of  the  more  objectionable  aspects 
of  the  previous  political  government.  This  has  been 
the  pattern  of  the  banishment  of  absolute  mon- 
archial  control  of  past  history. 

Political  revolution  never  has,  in  itself,  intro- 
duced fundamental  social  change.  Political  revolu- 
tion merely  transferred  Price  System  control  from 
one  group  to  another,  usually,  as  in  the  case  of 
France,  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  historical  record  of 
France  since  the  bloody  and  chaotic  French  Revo- 
lution reveals  the  impotency  of  mere  political  revo- 
lution. In  the  past  170  years  France  has  proceeded 


from  left  to  right  through  a  series  of  political  com- 
promises until  she  again  is  acquiescing  to  authori- 
tarianism; this  time,  Roman  Catholic  Fascism.  Rus- 
sia, by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  technology 
and  science  as  primacies  in  its  social  concept,  is 
realizing  fundamental  social  change.  Russia  is 
outgrowing  its  Marxian  ideology  as  the  result  of 
the  technological  revolution  now  taking  place  in 
that  great  land  area.  In  these  two  examples  of  his- 
tory, people  made  decisions  for  better  or  for  worse 
that  were  basic  to  shaping  the  subsequent  course 
of  events. 

Business  Venture 

The  United  States  lays  claim  to  birth  by  revolu- 
tion, such  OS  it  was.  In  actuality,  the  revolution  of 
the  Colonies  amounted  to  little  more  than  seizure 
from  the  Crown  by  bourgeoisie  factions,  of  the 
area  comprising  the  Colonies.  By  comparison  with 
the  French  or  Russian  revolutions,  the  general 
populace  of  the  Colonies  did  not  suffer;  in  fact,  a 
sizeable  percentage  of  the  Colonial  population  was 
opposed  to  the  break  with  England,  or  was  un- 
enthusiastic  about  it.  High  sounding  words  and 
principles  notwithstanding,  this  armed  insurrec- 
tion was  a  business  venture  that  paid  off  hand- 
somely for  a  small  minority.  No  justifiable  motive 
nor  any  social  objective  was  involved.  A  democratic 
compromise  resulted  that  set  the  stage  for  the 
wildest  scramble  for  personal  gain  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Incidental  to  the  chiseling  aspira- 
tions of  this  bourgeoisie-dominated  economy,  tech- 
nology has  been  introduced  into  the  production 
process.  Critical  problems  have  grown  out  of  rapid, 
disorderly  social  change  on  this  Continent.  What  is 
to  happen  to  a  people  who  have  had  a  compara- 
tively easy  time  of  it  by  reason  of  fortuitous  geo- 
graphic and  economic  circumstances;  a  people 
who  never  have  made  a  decision  about  their  col- 
lective future;  a  people  who  have  lived  through 
and  now  must  deal  with  the  consequences  of  social 
change,  and  who  never  organized  themselves  to 
fight  a  battle  for  any  social  objective?  This  is  the 
'revolutionary'  background  of  North  Americans  to- 
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day,  as  they  are  propelled  by  the  force  of  events 
toward  a  point  at  which  they  must  make  decisions 
about  problems  they  do  not  understand.  They  are 
plagued  with  functional  illiteracy,  as  it  has  been 
so  aptly  put,  about  the  only  revolution  that  ever 
had  meaning  —  the  technological  revolution  of 
North  America. 

In  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  tech- 
nology has  completely  transformed  North  Ameri- 
can social  habits.  Most  of  the  people  alive  today 
on  this  Continent  have  never  ridden  in  a  horse- 
drawn  buggy,  nor  read  by  a  kerosene  lamp.  The 
day  of  individual  family  preparation  of  food  for 
the  winter  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
only  thing  the  rising  generation  of  North  Ameri- 
cans knows  about  the  village  blacksmith  is  what 
Longfellow  tells  them.  They  don't  trudge  to  a  farm 
any  more  to  buy  a  gallon  of  milk.  They  live  by 
unseen  hands  which  hourly  and  daily  supply  the 
things  they  need.  Long  hours  of  toil  have  all  but 
become  a  memory  to  the  majority  of  workers.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  But  what  a  curious  contrast  there 
is  between  the  bright,  new  technology  of  today  and 
the  antique  politico-business  institution  of  yester- 
day that  interferes  with,  rather  than  controls,  the 
new  technology.  The  citizens  of  this  Continent  ore 
caught  in  this  conflict  and  will  be  compelled  to 
reckon  with  it. 

Technology  Forces  Change 

One  technological  change  demands  another. 
The  change  from  gas  and  kerosene  for  illumina- 
tion, for  example,  to  electricity,  required  glass  light 
bulbs  in  such  quantity  that  glassblowers  could  not 
meet  the  demand.  The  glassblowing  process  had 
to  be  mechanized,  which  eliminated  the  glass 
blower  as  a  maker  of  electric  light  bulbs.  In  a  mul- 
titude of  ways,  technological  change  has  provided 
newer  and  faster  techniques  in  every  socially  sig- 
nificant industry.  The  process  continues  and  is  ac- 
celerating, which  poses  the  dual  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  the  technologically  displaced  worker  and 
a  growing  industrial  capacity  to  produce  goods  and 
services.  The  transition  from  a  scarcity,  hand-tool, 
agrarian  social  operation  to  a  high-speed,  inte- 
grated industrial  society  capable  of  producing  on 
abundance,  is  nearing  completion.  With  this 
change  shall  come  the  abandonment  of  the  Price 
System  on  this  Continent. 

In  the  past  fifty  years,  the  Price  System  has 
been  confronted  with  a  series  of  crises.  North 
Americans    hove    given    very    little    sustained    re- 


sponse to  these  crises.  The  severe  depression  of 
the  1 930's  produced  a  moderate  level  of  general 
interest  in  social  change.  People  were  momen- 
tarily frightened  and  economically  hurt  by  the 
depression.  All  sorts  of  movements  sprang  up  pro- 
fessing to  have  'the  answer'  to  the  depression.  But 
events  proved  that  most  of  the  individuals  con- 
nected with  these  movements  never  understood  the 
issue  of  social  change  before  this  Continent;  they 
were  looking  for  a  solution  to  their  personal  prob- 
lems. When  they  'got  work'  they  became  respect- 
able again  and  forgot  about  social  issues  facing 
the  Continent. 

Body  of  Thought  ^H 

Of  all  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  presented  to 
the  people  of  this  Continent,  Technocracy  alone 
remains  as  an  effective  force  for  social  change. 
Technocracy,  as  an  organized  body  of  thought  in 
the  social  field,  has  directed  its  entire  effort  to  the 
end  of  preparing  North  Americans  for  a  social 
change  that  they  are  powerless  to  avoid  and  should 
have  the  intelligence  to  welcome.  Technocracy  has 
made  available  the  means  for  the  functionally 
competent  personnel  of  North  America  to  organize 
themselves  and  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
masses  of  people  of  this  Continent.  It  will  be  un- 
fortunate for  all  North  Americans  that  many  of 
the  functionally  competent  have  not  seen  fit  to 
recognize  their  social  responsibility,  but  instead 
have  bargained  away  their  integrity  for  a  Price 
System  job  and  a  home  in  suburbia.  By  so  doing, 
neither  they  nor  anyone  else  in  North  America 
have  escaped  social  change.  They  have  merely 
made  the  total  task  of  a  transition  to  a  Technoc- 
racy more  costly  in  every  way. 

With  a  heritage  that  is  anything  but  revolu- 
tionary, and  a  creed  that  pronounces  a  'God-given' 
right  to  chisel  his  fellow  man  for  a  livelihood,  the 
typical  North  American  is  a  pathetic  creature.  He 
never  will  be  ready  for  social  change:  it  will  just 
happen  to  him.  He  will  require  all  of  the  organized 
assistance  he  can  get,  for  his  imagination  is  so 
limited  that  he  will  be  unable  to  help  himself.  As 
his  cherished  Price  System  descends  into  lower  and 
lower  depths  of  confusion  and  disorganization,  his 
chest-beating  about  the  glories  of  individualism 
will  change  to  whimpers  of  fear  for  his  own  hide. 
It  is  hard  to  feel  sorry  for  a  sucker  when  he  is 
warned  beforehand. 

Since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  technological 
retrogression,  the  citizens  of  this  Continent  must 
move  forward  with  the  unfolding  pattern  of  tech- 
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nological  progress.  This  progress  is  not  possible 
with  0  social  system  that  eulogizes  chiseling  and 
chiselers;  it  is  not  possible  with  the  interference  of 
100,000  units  of  political  government,  such  as 
exist  in  the  United  States.  Technological  design 
and  functional  coordination  for  a  whole  Continent 
are  required. 

The  technological  growth  of  the  past  half-cen- 
tury has  the  effect  upon  this  Continent  similar  to 
the  gestation  period  of  the  female;  when  it  is  com- 
pleted to  the  stage  that  a  new  social  order  is  re- 
quired, that  new  social  order  will  arrive  indepen- 
dently of  anyone's  wishes  or  desires.  It  is  too  late 
for  an  abortion.  The  best  one  can  hope  for  is  com- 
petent obstetrical  assistance,  in  the  form  of  an 
organized  citizenry,  to  herald  the  new  arrival.  At 
worst,  the  birth  would  be  a  crudely  handled  affair, 
if  there  is  inadequate  preparation  for  it. 

The  manipulators  of  the  Price  System  have  been 
clever,  if  not  intelligent.  With  a  complete  disregard 
for  the  future,  they  have  controlled  the  behavior 
of  North  Americans  with  a  systematic  propagation 
of  lies  and  distortions  about  the  economic  facts  of 
life  on  this  Continent,  and  they  have  campaigned 
determinedly  against  any  social  adjustment  to 
technological  change.  They  hove  found  it  easy  to 
make  fawning  fools  of  individuals  for  a  few  lousy 
bucks  and  a  small  amount  of  prestige.  Well,  North 
Americans  can  have  their  Price  System  with  its  in- 
security, its  traffic  jams,  its  waste  and  its  ineffi- 
ciency, its  political  games  and  its  chiseling,  for  a 
little  while  longer.  But  for  every  day  that  the  Price 
System  continues  to  operate,  the  price  of  complete 
and  successful  social  change  to  scientific  govern- 
ment goes  higher. 

As  conditions  close  in  like  a  vise  on  the  Price 
System,  Technocracy  urges  North  Americans  to 
organize  themselves  for  the  New  America  and  a 
future  far  greater  than  anything  they  have  yet 
realized.  As  for  the  Price  System,  today  things  ap- 
pear to  be  tranquil,  even  as  the  technological  revo- 
lution goes  on.  But  tomorrow?  Who  knows  what 
tomorrow  will  bring?  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  final 
labor  pains  in  the  birth  of  the  New  America. 

— Horry  Briggs,  12247-1 

Tire  treads  made  of  a  new  synthetic  rubber  are 
said  to  be  forty  per  cent  more  durable  than  those 
made  of  natural  rubber. 


Heat  radiation  in  amounts  as  small  as  one- 
twentieth  of  a  billionth  of  a  watt  can  be  detected 
by  a  new  instrument. 


U.  S.  CHARGED  WITH  NEGLECT  OF 
CHILDREN 

The  United  States  is  neglecting  its  greoteST  re- 
source— its  children — the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  charged 
recently. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Parker,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
said  many  of  the  problems  that  existed  when  the 
first  P.  T.  A.  was  formed  sixty-three  years  ago  re- 
main unanswered  today. 

In  0  keynote  address  to  the  congress'  sixty-third 
annual   convention,  Mrs.    Parker  asked: 

"What  can  we  soy  about  the  notional  conscience 
when  every  year  more  than  150,000  academically 
talented  young  people  foil  to  go  on  to  college  .  .  . 
when  nearly  400,000  children  under  twelve  hove 
to  take  care  of  themselves  while  their  mothers 
work? 

"How  far  hove  we  gone  in  preventing  needless 
suffering  when  less  than  half  our  population  is  pro- 
tected against  polio?  When  juvenile  delinquency 
is  an  increasing  rather  than  a  decreasing  problem? 
When  more  people  are  hospitalized  each  year  for 
mental  illness  than  for  all  other  diseases  combined? 

"Con  we  say  that  the  nation  fully  recognizes 
the  importance  of  people  when  the  major  portion 
of  Federal  funds  for  research  goes  to  the  physical 
sciences  and  a  mere  pittance  to  the  biological 
sciences,  the  sciences  that  deal  with  human  beings, 
and  human  behavior?" 

Mrs.  Parker  said  the  11,500,000  members  of 
the  45,200  local  P.  T.  A.  groups  must  dedicate 
themselves  to  asking  the  important  questions  about 
children,  and  seeking  the  answers  whenever  they 
may  be  found. 

"We  know  that  we  must  strengthen  the  schools, 
the  churches  and  the  whole  range  of  community 
services  that  supplement  the  home,  support  it  and 
safeguard  it,"  she  said. 

"From  years  of  experience  we  know  that  P.  T. 
A.'s  can  put  to  work  the  knowledge  we  hove,  while 
the  search  for  answers  goes  forward." 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

A  new  industrial  pump  has  a  piston  that  moves 
only  a  fraction  of  on  inch,  but  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
cycles  per  second.  It  has  no  outside  openings  and 
cannot  leak. 
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The  Door  Is  Open 

"Private  Firm  Gives  Up  On  Atom  Plont,"  [Wed 
nesday,    December     17,     1958  —  Cleveland    Plain 
Dealer] . 

The  above  headline  vindicates  the  prediction  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  that  America  has  reached  the 
end  of  an  epoch.  While  the  Industrial  Revolution 
ushered  in  the  concept  of  Private  Enterprise,  the 
stock  market  crash  and  the  subsequent  depression 
of  the  1930's  revealed  that  it  had  run  its  course. 
The  final  obituary  of  Private  Enterprise  will  be 
written  in  this  age  of  the  'electronic  revolution.' 

The  inventions  and  technological  developments 
created  during  the  Industrial  Revolution  permitted 
the  expansion  of  the  area  of  the  North  American 
Continent  and  allowed  it  to  be  exploited  to  the 
fullest  in  just  300  years.  Without  the  tools  of  tech- 
nological developments  it  would  have  taken  the 
human  being,  with  hand  tools,  thousands  of  years 
to  cover  the  same  area.  Actually,  in  1890,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Census  published  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  last  frontier  of  America  had  been 
reached.  But  it  wasn't  until  1929  that  the  final 
breakdown  came.  In  1890  there  were  still  a  few 
areas  to  settle,  still  room  for  physical  expansion, 
gaps  to  be  filled  in,  so  to  speak. 

All  the  physical  and  psychological  factors  exist 
today  that  existed  during  the  years  of  the  great- 
est expansion:  population  pressures,  willingness  to 
try  something  new,  the  brains  and  the  brawn;  but 

the  direction  has  changed.  The  old  rules  can  no 
longer  apply.  The  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Co.  threw  in  the  sponge  when  it  announced  that  it 
would  drop  plans  for  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
vanced type  of  atomic  power  plant  'because  of 
technical  uncertainties  confronting  the  57  million 
dollar  project.' 

Prior  to  1929,  every  new  technological  develop- 
ment meant  profits  for  private  entrepeneurs.  Pri- 
vate money,  with  adequate  bribes  from  the  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  land  grants,  built  the  railroads, 
from  which  astronomical  profits  were  made  in  the 
selling  of  them.  In  1869  the  golden  spike  was 
driven  into  the  rails  that  joined  the  East  and  West. 
The  railroads  are  now,  90  years  later,  trying  despe- 
rately to  stem  the  tide  of  dissolution  with  hardly  a 
ripple   of   consternation    from   the   general    public. 


Private  automobiles,  trucking  companies,  busses, 
air  lines  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  trans- 
continental transportation. 

Every  industry  whereby  man  has  made  his  living 
in  the  past,  whether  farming,  mining,  transporta- 
tion, manufacturing,  in  all  their  several  phases,  can  1 
no  longer  be  conducted  on  an  individual  basis,  or 
even  corporation  level.  The  job  is  just  too  big  with- 
out adequate  government  subsidies,  paid  for  by  the 
consumer  of  the  products  or  services  of  these  in- 
dustries. 

As  an  example,  if  it  were  possible  for  an  atomic 
power  plant  to  be  built  [with  private  capital]  and 
the  energy  created  thereby  were  to  be  used  for 
electric  power  to  run  factories,  homes,  etc.,  what 
would  happen  to  the  established  light  and  power 
installations  using  the  'old-fashioned'  means  of 
generating  electricity?  They  would  have  to  be 
scrapped;  not  only  the  immediate  installations,  but 
coal  or  oil  companies  supplying  the  fuel  would  find 
themselves  in  very  precarious  financial  straits,  if 
not  bankrupted  altogether.  Would  the  atomic  plant 
be  able  to  'sell'  enough  of  its  power  to  not  only 
pay  for  its  installation,  but  also  to  realize  a  profit? 
To  whom  would  it  sell  the  power,  its  bankrupted 
competitors?  To  the  workers  laid  off  from  their 
jobs?  This  may  be  on  oversimplification  of  a  very 
real  problem,  but  the  point  we  are  making  is  that 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  every  new  development 
has  spelled  the  doom  of  some  existing  enterprise. 
Just  as  the  automobile  and  tractor  replaced  the 
carriage  and  the  mules  and  horses,  the  airplane 
revolutionized  transcontinental  transportation;  just 
as  the  oil  industry  made  inroads  into  the  coal  in- 
dustry as  the  principal  source  of  fuel  for  home  and 
industry,  so  any  new  source  of  energy  will  supplant 
the  old.  There  just  won't  be  enough  profits  for 
both,  and  without  profits  private  enterprise  can- 
not exist.  Either  the  one  must  be  stopped  or  the 
other  will  be  pushed  into  oblivion.  But  this  tosses 
private  enterprise  onto  the  other  horn  of  the  dilem- 
ma: How  to  capitalize  on  the  new  'electronic  revo- 
lution' and  still  maintain  all  the  'goodies'  of  the 
industrial  revolution?  That  is,  an  expanding  busi- 
ness economy,  expanding  population  to  buy  the 
products  of  business  for  expanding  profits,  plus 
expanding  employment  opportunities,  and  so  on 
and  on.  Well,  we  do  have  an  expanding  popula- 
tion, the  customers  to  buy  the  products  of  indus- 
try. In  fact,  we  have  businesses  organized  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  inducing  this  expanding  popu- 
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lotion  to  buy  anything  end  everything  from  'do-it- 
yourself  kits  to  streamlined  automobiles.  At  the 
some  time,  industry,  to  keep  up  with  the  trend  of 
the  electronic  developments,  is  installing  newer  and 
faster  automated  machinery  which  in  turn  is  dry- 
ing up  employment  opportunities  and  thereby  dry- 
ing up  the  purchasing  power  that  is  needed  to  buy 
their  products. 

America  has  indeed  come  to  an  end  of  on  epoch. 
The  frustration  engendered  by  the  drying  up  of 
opportunities  for  graft,  the  'take'  of  the  politically 
faithful,  has  been  shown  up  by  the  petty  watchful- 
ness in  the  last  two  political  administrations.  In 
other  words,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  'morally'  good 
or  bad,  we  are  reaching  the  end  of  a  period  of  un- 
precedented profits  for  both  individuals  and  in- 
corporated business,  which  began  over  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  America  at  that  time  was  endowed 
with  the  natural  resources,  hospitable  climate,  and 
inhabitants  who  were  still  almost  in  the  Stone  Age 
of  culture,  that  made  all  this  possible.  We  still 
have  the  hospitable  climate,  and  a  population  that 
needs  the  products  of  industry  translated  into  food, 
shelter  and  clothing.  But,  we  no  longer  hove  the 
natural  resources  necessary  to  maintain  the  waste, 
spoilage  and  destruction  required  to  operate  in 
the  same  old  way. 

Every  citizen  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  has  a  responsibility  in  deciding  what  the  next 
step  in  America's  progression  will  be.  We  cannot 
go  bock,  in  time,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  We  cannot  put  back  the  iron  ore  that  has 
been  wasted,  the  copper,  the  gas  and  oil  that  were 
allowed  to  be  blown  off  and  burned  up.  We  cannot 
put  back  the  coal  or  other  valuable  minerals  that 
took  geologic  ages  to  accumulate,  but  we  can  con- 
serve what  is  left.  We  can  grow  the  renewable  re- 
sources, such  as  the  trees,  the  prairie  grasses,  etc., 
in  time — but  not  in  this  so-called  competitive  pri- 
vate enterprise  system — more  correctly  the  Price 
System. 

Private  Enterprise  has  been  as  destructive  of  hu- 
man resources  as  it  has  been  with  the  natural  re- 
sources and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  North 
American  Continent;  not  only  destructive  of  its 
'victims'  but  of  its  beneficiaries  as  well.  [If  this 
be  doubted,  check  the  medical  records  of  the  num- 
ber of  heart  attacks  of  business  executives.] 

America  has  come  to  an  end  of  an  epoch.  The 
blueprints  for  the  next  step  stand  ready.  Tech- 
nocracy   Inc.    from    its    very    inception    has    never 


varied  from  its  pronounced  objective,  and  that  is 
the  production  and  distribution  of  an  abundance, 
with  the  maximum  conservation  of  energy,  both 
human  and  otherwise. 

Technocracy  Inc.  con  only  invite  investigation 
of  its  blueprints  for  on  abundance  for  all.  The  final 
decision  has  to  be  mode  by  every  American.  We 
can  only  open  the  door;  the  coercion  will  come 
from  the  'electronic  revolution.'  Move  now  before 
it  is  too  late. 

—Stella  Block,  8141-15 


GRAIN  GLUT 

ROME — The  world's  grain  economy  is  in  a  serious  state  of 
unbalance  which  threatens  to  grow  graver  as  each  year  passes, 
according  to  Dr.  Norman  Wright,  Deputy  Director-General  of 
the    United    Nations    Food    and   Agriculture   Organization. 

He  told  a  meeting  of  the  organization's  grain  group  that 
surpluses  of  grains  had  increased  almost  without  interruption 
since  1952  and  now  were  approaching  125,000,000  tons,  repre- 
senting a  capital  of  about  $7,500,000,000. 

Dr.  Wright  said  It  was  "clearly  desirable — and  I  believe 
possible"  to  meet  this  problem  by  increasing  consumption  rather 
than  by  restricting  output,  though  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lems might  have  to  be  overcome. 

He  said  one  method  was  to  increase  human  consumption  of 
grains  in  scarcity  areas,  and  another  was  the  greater  use  of 
grains  as  livestock  food. 

— New  York  Times 

— The  "difficult  and  complex  problems"  which  might  have 
to  be  overcome  are  the  rules  of  "business  as  usual."  in 
the  process  of  increasing  abundance,  scarcity  and  the 
Price  System  are  becoming  obsolete. 

AUTOMATION  DISPLACES  1  IN  5  OF  AUTO  WORKERS 
ON  JOB  IN  1953 

DETROIT — A  machine  now  holds  the  job  of  one  out  of 
every  five  workers  unemployed  in  the  auto  industry  in  1953, 
according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 

The  figures  show  that  the  auto  industry  reduced  the  number 
of  employees  needed  to  turn  out  a  given  number  of  cars  by 
almost  18  per  cent  during  the  five  years  before  1958.  Continu- 
ing reductions  during  the  last  year  have  reduced  the  figure 
further. 

This  trend  is  due  in  part  to  automation  of  car  plants  and 
in    part   to    increases    In    mechanization    and    production    skills. 

Industry  officials  have  repeatedly  said  labor  costs  are  drain- 
ing   off   the    lion's   share    of  the    benefits   of  the   trend. 

Union  officials  agree  the  position  of  the  worker  has  been 
bettered,  largely  through  annual  Improvement  factor  increases, 
but  contend  the  Industry  is  hoarding  most  of  the  benefits  for 
Its  executives  and  stockholders. 

And  almost  any  motorist  will  tell  you  he  is  not  benefiting 
from  it. 

The  auto  companies  and  the  United  Auto  Workers  can  pro- 
duce figures  to  support  their  arguments — it  is  all  a  matter  of 
how  you  look  at  the  statistics. 

The  industry  has  figures  that  show  its  profits  have  dropped 
in  recent  years,  that  auto  employees'  pay  has  gone  up  con- 
siderably and  that  the  consumer  is  getting  more  value  for  each 
dollar  he  spends  on  a  new  car. 

The  union  has  figures  to  show  company  profits  have  in- 
creased,   that    auto    executives'    pay    increases    are    greater    than 
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those   given   to   employees,    and  that  very   little    benefit  is   being 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

But  something  else  bothers  union  leaders  almost  as  much 
as  where  the  benefits  of  this  trend  are  going — that  is  where 
the  hardships  caused  by  automation  will  fall. 

And  hardships  are  showing  up.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures  show  the  auto  industry  employed  630,100  workers  in 
1957,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available. 

In  the  same  year,  the  industry  turned  out  6,113,344  cars, 
according  to  figures  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  a  record  employment  year  five  years  earlier,  the  indus- 
try needed  767,100  employees  to  produce  almost  the  same 
number  of  cars,  6,1  16,948. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 
— The  problems  of  both  labor  and  industry  have  become 
trifling  and  obscured  completely  by  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology upon  the  Price  System.  The  distribution  of  abun- 
dance does  not  depend  upon  labor  or  upon  industry  solv- 
ing their  problems,  but  rather  upon  the  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  rules  under  which  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  operate  our  economy,  and  the  installation  of  a 
functional  control — a  Technocracy. 


STRIP   STEEL   PROCESS   IS   IMPROVED 

Strip  steel   can   be   produced  without  blast   fur 
naces  and  the  melting  process,  Republic  Steel  Corp. 
announced  recently. 

The  company  has  developed  an  experimental 
process  in  which  finely  powdered  ore  with  a  high 
iron  content  is  pressed  into  steel  strips. 

The  process  was  developed  in  Republic's  new 
$5,000,000  research  center  which  was  dedicated 
formally  today  in  suburban    Independence. 

Said  Peter  Robertson,  vice-president  of  Repub- 
lic's research  and  planning: 

"A  commercial  plant  will  not  be  built  for  five  or 
six  years,  but  such  a  plant  would  cost  only  40  to 
50  per  cent  as  much  as  installations  used  in  the 
conventional  melting  process." 

The  process,  which  eliminates  blast  furnaces, 
open  hearths,  coke  ovens  and  blooming  mills,  con- 
sists of  three  major  steps: 

First,  iron  ore  is  highly  purified  and  reduced  to 
metallic  powder. 

Second,  the  powder  is  compressed  into  a  semi- 
solid strip  by  rollers. 

Finally,  the  strips  pass  through  a  furnace,  heated 
to  2,200  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  on  through  hot- 
strip  rolling  stands.  The  rolling  stands  reduce  the 
strips  to  the  desired  gauge  and  roll  them  into 
coils,  which  have  the  same  quality  as  convention- 
ally made  steels.  Republic  said. 

The  steel  goes  through  the  usual  pickling  opera- 
tion, cold  rolling  and  annealing  before  being  re- 
coiled or  cut  into  strips. 

"Our  tests,"  Mr.   Robertson  said,   "clearly  show 


we  con  produce  a  quality  steel  by  this  method." 
More  than  1 ,800  pounds  of  steel  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  laboratory,  he  said. 

However,  he  added,  "there  is  considerable  re- 
search work  still  ahead  of  us  before  commercial 
production  will  be  possible." 

"Our  work  up  to  this  time  has  been  confined  to 
the  laboratory,"  he  said  and  added: 

"The  next  stage  will  be  to  move  to  a  continuous 
pilot  plant  where  larger  quantities  of  materials 
can  be  handled." 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 


MY   TWO   CENTS    WORTH 

I  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  talk  about  peace 
lately.  Even  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Nixon  say 
they  want  peace,  and  when  THEY  say  that^  it  must 
be  getting  serious.  You  never  can  tell  just  where 
Mr.  Eisenhower  stands,  though.  Sometimes  he  says 
he  wants  peace,  but  Uncle  Zeke  claims  you  can't 
tell  for  sure,  from  the  way  he  says  it,  whether  he 
means  peace  now  or  AFTER  we  fight  the  next  war. 
In  some  ways  peace  would  be  wonderful,  because 
then  you  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  getting 
killed  with  atom  bombs  and  fallout,  and  we  would 
not  have  rationing  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  like 
we  had  in  the  last  war.  But  I'm  afraid  a  lot  of 
people  would  lose  their  jobs  and  we  would  hove 
another  depression. 

I  always  used  to  think  wars  were  good  for  busi- 
ness and  prosperity,  but  now  I'm  all  mixed  up.  I'm 
afraid  an  atom  bomb  war  might  be  bad  for  busi- 
ness. If  nothing  else,  it  would  kill  off  too  many 
customers.  Another  thing,  it  used  to  be  mostly  sol- 
diers who  got  killed  in  a  war.  Now  anybody  might 
get  killed,  even  me,  so  that  throws  a  different  light 
on  the  subject.  Maybe  we  should  stick  to  in-be- 
tween wars  like  the  Cold  War.  Then  almost  every- 
body has  a  job;  besides  we  keep  a  lot  of  men  in 
the  army  and  hardly  anybody  gets  killed.  But,  then, 
you  have  to  moke  out  like  you  are  real  mad  at 
somebody  and  call  them  a  lot  of  nasty  names.  And 
there  is  always  the  risk  you  might  get  them  mad 
enough  to  fight  back. 

Of  course,  wars  cost  a  lot  of  money,  even  Cold 
Wars,  but  that  doesn't  seem  to  bother  anybody. 
All  the  government  has  to  do  is  sell  more  bonds 
and  go  into  debt  farther,  and  that  is  what  makes 
things  prosperous.  I  bet  if  I  could  write  out  a  bunch 
of  lOU's  and  sell  them,  I  would  be  prosperous  too. 

—  Imo  Moron 
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Life  and  Liberty  in  The  Technate 


The  degree  of  liberty  you  enjoy  in  the  United  States  today  is  limited  by 
economic  considerations  to  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  you  can 
pay  for.  Of  course  there  is  the  privilege  of  voting  for  political  candidates, 
but  isn't  that  really  more  important  to  the  politicians  than  it  is  to  you? 


I 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  modern  concepts  and 
equipment,  the  home  of  today  is  as  much  an 
anachronism  as  an  oxcart  on  Market  Street  in  San 
Francisco  or  a  train  of  burros  on  Spring  Street  in 
Los  Angeles:  they  don't  fit  in.  The  archaic  methods 
by  which  our  homes  are  assembled  are  equally  out 
of  date. 

Public  housing,  now  just  a  political  football,  in 
the  Technate  would  receive  prime  consideration,  as 
would  also  our  food  supply,  our  working  condi- 
tions, our  health  and  our  Continental  hydrology 
and  agriculture. 

In  this  age  of  technology  our  homes  are  just  so 
many  glorified  medieval  huts  for  us  to  crawl  into. 
From  the  technological  angle,  when  we  consider 
them  in  comparison  with  the  automobile,  radio, 
washing  machine,  airplane,  etc.,  they  are  built, 
even  to  this  day,  by  medieval  methods. 

An  Overgrown  Main  Street 

The  modern  large  city  is  virtually  an  overgrown 
Main  Street,  with  its  many  counting  houses  and 
banks,  insurance  offices  and  advertising  agencies 
representing  functions  which  in  the  Technate  would 
cease  to  be.  The  location  of  the  cities,  or  'urban- 
ates,'  of  the  future  may  not  necessarily  coincide 
with  the  location  of  existing  cities,  many  of  which 
are  hang-overs  from  causes  in  the  past  that  would 
cease  to  be  operative  in  the  Technate. 

The  Technate,  being  Continental  in  scope,  would 
be  more  self-contained  than  is  the  case  with  the 
component  political  units  of  today.  One  result 
would  be  a  lessened  demand  for  seaport  cities  with 
their  congested  populations.  Seaports  would  not 
cease  to  exist,  but  their  extent  and  relative  impor- 
tance would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Furthermore,  the  functional  age  period  of  the 
citizenry  will  be  from  25  to  45  when  the  Technate 
arrives  at  maturity.  The  working  population  would 


approximate  31.5  percent  and  the  non-working 
68.5  percent  of  the  total.  [This  is  based  on  the 
1940  U.  S.  census  as  quoted  on  p.  213  of  the  1947 
World  Almanac.  The  total  population  is  there  given 
as  131,669,275,  and  the  portion  of  the  population 
aged  25  to  45  inclusive  amounts  to  41,51  1,907.] 

The  working  period  is  figured  at  4  hours  per  day, 
4  days  per  week  for  165  days  a  year  per  'worker,' 
as  against  8  hours  per  day  5  days  a  week  for  50 
weeks  or  250  days  a  year  per  worker  at  present. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  working  hours  per 
'worker'  per  annum  in  the  Technate  would  be  660 
as  against  2,000  total  working  hours  per  worker 
now.  The  demand  that  functional  employment 
would  make  on  the  citizen's  time  even  during  the 
year  of  service  would  be  less  than  one-third  of 
what  it  is  today.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  two- 
thirds  of  what  is  today  the  citizen's  ordinary  work- 
ing time,  then,  would  be  available  to  him  as  'lei- 
sure,' his  to  dispose  of  entirely  as  he  or  she  might 
wish. 

The  upshot  is,  the  life  of  the  citizen  from  age  25 
to  45  inclusive  even  during  the  working  days  would 
be  largely  leisure,  plus  3  full  days  a  week  off  the 
job  entirely,  free  from  restriction  or  restraint,  plus 
78  successive  days  annual  vacation;  and  that  life 
from  45  to  its  close  would  be  entirely  free  from 
work  and  restraint,  with  full  income.  The  entire 
scheme  of  life,  then,  in  the  Technate,  from  age  25 
on,  would  be  in  its  essence  one  of  leisure — a  life  in 
which  the  individual  citizen  would  be  entirely  free 
for  travel,  mental  improvement,  art,  sport,  sheer 
idleness,  hobbies,  or  what  not. 

In  a  Different  Category 

The  function  of  housing,  under  such  conditions, 
would  provide  not  only  the  necessities  of  comfort 
and  shelter,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  ample 
and   fully  supplemented  with  essential   living  con- 
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veniences.  Close  by  would  be  such  facilities  as 
parks,  pools,  libraries,  boating,  super-highways, 
and  other  adequate  means  of  recreation  and  trans- 
portation for  the  entire  citizenry.  In  effect  the  citi- 
zens would  be  entirely  their  own  masters  so  for  as 
the  use  of  their  own  time  was  concerned.  It  is  the 
perfect  and  full  picture  of  an  age  of  abundance; 
an  age  when  man,  having  left  behind  him  the  twi- 
light of  the  tyranny  of  scarcity,  fear,  and  restric- 
tion, is  entirely  free  henceforth  to  LIVE. 

This  puts  the  whole  question  of  housing  in  a 
different  category  from  that  which  it  occupies 
today.  The  problem  is  not  merely  to  provide  resi- 
dences and  shelters,  but  to  provide  also,  and  inte- 
grated therewith,  all  the  other  desirable  facilities 
for  LIVING.  The  location  of  the  urbanate  will  have 
to  tie  in,  as  to  both  health  and  aesthetic  require- 
ments, with  the  major  local  industrial  interest,  be 
it  mining,  agriculture,  lumbering,  or  what  not.  All 
processing  will,  so  far  as  practicable  in  all  cases, 
be  closely  tied  in  with  the  prime  source  of  supply. 
Food  processing,  for  instance,  would  be  directly 
associated  with  those  major  agricultural  units  pro- 
ducing the  raw  materials. 

The  principal  building  materials  for  the  urban- 
ate would,  presumably,  be  cement,  glass,  alumi- 
num, and  plastics  in  various  forms  as  these  are  the 
materials  which  are  most  abundant.  The  raw  mate- 
rials out  of  which  cement  is  made  are  of  such  wide 
occurrence  that  few  localities  would  be  unreason- 
ably distant  from  an  economically  convenient 
source  of  supply.  Sands  for  high-grade  glass  are 
less  common,  but  sands  for  building  glass  are  plen- 
tiful. A  chief  source  of  both  plastics  and  fillers  will 
be  agricultural  wastes,  and  new  agricultural  prod- 
ucts not  now  esteemed  are  likely  to  be  brought 
into  use  and  grown  specially  as  sources  of  raw 
material   for  plastics  manufacture. 

No  More  Rent  to  Pay 

Urbanates  will  consist  of  aggregations  of  basic 
construction  units  combined  to  form  the  dwelling 
units  and  will  contain  such  added  facilities — medi- 
cal, recreational,  educational  —  as  ore  needed  to 
care  for  the  people.  The  urbanate  will  be  of  a  type 
comparable  to  a  large  apartment  house,  but  greatly 
improved,  with  services  such  as  garbage  disposal, 
laundry,  cafeteria,  school,  heating,  recreation 
rooms,  club  rooms,  theatre,  and  first  aid  service, 
all  integrated.  It  will  be  several  stories  high,  sound- 
proof, vermin  proof,  fireproof,  damp  proof,  shock 
and  earthquake  proof,  cooled  in  summer  and 
warmed    in    winter.     Each    family    unit    will    be 


equipped  with  radio,  telephone,  delivery  tube,  gar- 
bage chute  [or  their  improved  equivalent]  and 
self-service  elevators.  All  units  would  have  com- 
plete privacy. 

The  'cost'  involved  would  be  the  simple  question 
of  the  energy  utilized  throughout,  from  raw  mate- 
rial, manufactured  product,  assembly,  erection  and 
maintenance.  This,  when  established,  would  be- 
come standard  within  the  limits  set  by  construction 
types.  'Rent'  would  be  eliminated  as  every  social 
unit  would  require  housing  accommodations  com- 
mensurate with  its  status  —  child,  single  person, 
married  person,  family.  The  assessment  of  'rent' 
and  collection  thereof  would  be  a  useless  expendi- 
ture of  energy. 

In  the  matter  of  health,  the  view  is  accepted  the 
world  over  that  'prevention  is  better  than  cure.' 
One  of  the  instances  best  known  to  Americans  is 
the  elimination  of  yellow  fever  during  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  But  for  the  preventive  meas- 
ures installed,  the  canal  could  never  have  been 
built. 

The  Technate  would  concentrate  on  preventive 
care,  treatment,  and  medicine.  Every  citizen  within 
the  Continental  area,  for  his  own  benefit,  would  be 
required  to  undergo  a  thorough  physical  and  men- 
tal examination  twice  each  year.  In  this  way  the 
greater  percentage  of  disease  and  sickness  would 
be  anticipated  and  side-tracked,  and  the  ultimate 
cost  would  be  lower  from  the  standpoint  of  actual 
human  suffering  and  the  energy  cost  involved  in 
hospitalization.  Hospital  service,  also  the  medical 
examination,  would  be  free,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  other  services;  not  from  the  delight  of  hand- 
ing out  services  for  nothing,  but  as  constituting 
part  of  the  general  Continental  maintenance  and 
service,  handled   in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

As  the  hospitals  would  be  an  organic  part  of  the 
social  establishment,  they  would  be  integrated  and 
coordinated  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  urban- 
ates. Furthermore,  a  medical  history  sheet  for  the 
individual  would  be  maintained  much  as  is  done 
today  in  the  armies  of  the  world,  except,  in  this 
case,  it  would  be  from  birth  to  death.  With  this 
available,  the  staff  of  the  Health  Sequence  would 
hove  available  for  reference  a  health  record  of  the 
individual  concerned  right  from  birth  on;  a  help 
and  time  saver  for  the  staff,  and  often  a  vital  ad- 
vantage for  the  sick.  The  ratio  of  hospital  beds  to 
population,  in  view  of  the  general  prophylaxis, 
would  probably  be  not  greater  than  that  indicated 
in  the  studies  made  under  the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act,  but  each  urbanate  would  have  its 
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own   clinic   and   staff   as   an    integral    part   of    the 
same. 

Farms  in  the  Technate 

The  'farms'  of  the  Technate  would  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  farms  of  the  present.  Governed  by 
topography  and  soil  conditions,  water  supply  and 
climate,  they  would  in  general  consist  of  units  of 
some  25  miles  square.  Centered  in  each  agricul- 
tural unit  would  be  an  urbanate,  where  would  be 
located  the  primary  and  allied  processing  plants 
which  pertain  to  the  produce  of  that  unit — milk, 
butter,  cheese  and  associated  products;  cereal  pro- 
cessing plants,  canneries,  freezing  plants;  fiber 
treating  plants,  both  preliminary  processing  and 
manufacture;  chemical  plants  for  the  economical 
utilization  of  'waste'  by  what  have  come  today  to 
be  known  as  chemurgic  processes.  This  would  in- 
clude manufacture  of  solvents  and  plastics,  and  of 
alcohol  on  a  major  scale  to  be  used  for  fuel  or  as 
base  material  for  a  wide  range  of  developed  chem- 
ical manufactures. 

Research  for  agrobiological  improvement  would 
be  actively  conducted  by  the  Research  Sequence 
to  cover  tonnage  of  yield,  improvement  of  species, 
improvement  or  variation  in  vitamin  or  mineral 
content,  economic  utilization  of  all  agricultural 
'waste,'  possible  application  of  hydroponics,  and 
other  improvement  possibilities  some  of  which 
today  are  undergoing  preliminary  study. 

We  have  here  given  you  in  brief  outline  a  pic- 
ture of  some  of  the  most  probable  results  to  be 
achieved  by  the  scientific  operation  of  our  social 
mechanism  as  it  would  affect  our  personal  lives. 
Such  a  functional  control  would  bring  about  a  de- 
gree of  personal  freedom,  or  'liberty,'  never  before 
attained  in  any  society. 

To  summarize,  here  are  some  of  the  results  to 
be  realized  by  operating  this  Continent  on  the  basis 
of  a  planned,  technological  social  design: 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING:  A  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  everyone  —  highest  in  the 
world.  All  productive  capacity  would  be  re- 
leased from  artificial  restrictions.  A  maxi- 
mum, unrestricted  distribution  would  be  mode 
to  all  citizens  without  differentiation  in  in- 
comes, based  on  the  total  goods  and  services 
available  in  any  given  time-period. 

HOUSING:  Redesigned  housing — machines 
for  living — for  the  entire  population,  measur- 
ing up  to  the  standards  of  modern  technology. 


There  would  be  no  mortgages,  taxes,  or  finan- 
cial assessments. 

HOURS:  Reduction  of  working  hours  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  diminishing  total  of  man- 
hours  required.  Ultimately,  under  planned 
operation,  hours  could  be  reduced  to  4  hours 
per  day,  4  days  per  week. 

RETIREMENT:  Full  income,  after  retire- 
ment, until  death.  This  is  not  an  old-age  pen- 
sion, but  continued  participation  in  the  abun- 
dance of  available  goods  and  services. 

PRODUCTION  :  Capacity  operation  of  phys- 
ical equipment  on  a  balanced-load  basis. 

EDUCATION:  Education  of  a  new,  high 
standard  for  all  up  to  the  age  of  25  with  spe- 
cialized training  for  all   in  chosen  fields. 

HEALTH:  Full  medical  and  dental  atten- 
tion for  everyone  as  a  compulsory  service 
through  the  Continental  Public  Health  Se- 
quence. 

FREEDOM:  Full  opportunity  for  everyone 
to  spend  leasure  time  in  any  manner  desired. 
Freedom  from  restraint  in  religion,  speech, 
culture,  sports,  and  hobbies. 

OPPORTUNITY:  Equal  opportunity  for 
every  boy  and  girl,  every  man  and  woman,  to 
take  his  or  her  place  in  society  to  the  degree 
of  his  or  her  attainments  and  ability. 

CHARITY:  Elimination  of  the  necessity  for 
public  and  private  charity  handouts  and  poor- 
house  methods  of  subsistence. 

MONEY:  Elimination  of  money  and  con- 
sequently of  debts,  taxes,  insurance,  etc. 

POLITICS:  Elimination  of  the  inefficiency 
of  politics  through  replacement  by  a  system 
of  operation  based  on  the  ability  of  the  citi- 
zens to  perform  and  to  accept  social  responsi- 
bility. There  will  be  a  vertical  alignment  of 
functional  capacity  in  all  branches  of  social 
service  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
individuals  charged  with  responsibility  will 
continue  to  hold  their  positions  only  on  their 
demonstrated  ability  to  serve  their  fellow 
citizens. 

How  Much  Liberty  Do  You  Have? 

In  the  United  States  today  we  claim  to  enjoy  a 
considerable  degree  of  liberty.  On  analysis,  how- 
ever, this  is  found  to  be  in  great  part,  if  not  en- 
tirely, political  propaganda.  It  is  significant  that 
even  one's  freedom  of  mind  is  now  being  attacked 
by  another  of  those  periodic  witch  hunts  that 
trouble  society  from  time  to  time.  The  latest  form  of 
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witch  hunt  is  an  overt  attack  on  liberty  of  thought. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, are  more  concerned,  however,  with  the 
degree  of  economic  liberty  they  enjoy. 

If  you  have  very  many  dollars,  then,  you  have 
economic  liberty  to  buy  yourself  a  yacht,  a  man- 
sion, a  baseball  club  and  pavilion,  or  what  not;  or, 
if  you  wish,  to  refrain  from  doing  so.  Also,  if  you 
have  very  many  dollars  you  are  proportionately 
free  from  one  great  constraint,  the  constraint  of 
having  to  work.  You  are  also  proportionately  free 
to  express  your  thoughts. 

if  you  have  somewhat  fewer  dollars  you  may  be 
at  liberty  to  go  to  New  York  by  rail  or  air  but  not 
to  go  abroad,  say  to  Europe.  Or  you  may  buy  a 
small  house  or  perhaps  a  small  boot  in  lieu  of  the 
yacht  of  the  more  opulent  citizen. 

If  you  have  still  fewer  dollars,  you  may  be  at 
liberty  to  go  on  a  short  trip  with  the  wife  and  kids 
for  the  summer  vacation,  or  to  buy  the  wife  one  of 
the  new  television  sets  coming  on  the  market  —  at 
'a  few  dollars  down  and  24  months  to  pay.' 

With  fewer  dollars,  however,  your  liberty  is  more 
restricted.  It  will  now  permit  you  to  go  only  to  some 
much  nearer  point,  and  you  can  have  the  television 
set  only  in  your  daydreams. 

An  Unchallenged  Statement 

With  even  fewer  dollars,  serious  want  stares  you 
in  the  face,  as  it  does  with  something  like  one-half 
of  our  population  today.  With  fewer  dollars  still, 
you  join  the  fated  ranks  of  those  whose  liberty  is 
restricted  to  the  point  of  their  having  to  rake  for 
their  subsistence  in  the  garbage  pails  and  on  the 
trash  heaps  of  our  boasted  and  beautiful  cities. 
The  comfort  of  faith  in  a  better  hereafter  is  recom- 
mended by  some  'kind-hearted'  individuals  as  a 
way  of  making  this  'garbage  pail  liberty'  some- 
what more  tolerable. 

It  was  this  painful  restriction  on  the  economic 
liberty  of  one-half  of  our  people  that  drew  forth  the 
following  unchallenged  statement  on  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  on  December  30,   1947: 

In  the  United  States  this  year  one-half  of 
all  babies  were  born  to  families  living  in  the 
slums.  This  was  true  in  1937  as  it  has  been 
true  in  1927  and  1917  and  for  years  back.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  making  a  better  world  while 
one-half  of  the  children  of  the  nation  ore 
reared  in  slum  shacks  and  slum  tenements. 
This  statement  was  made  publicly  on  the  air  by 
Nathan  Straus,  former  U.  S.   Housing  Administra- 


tor. This  statement  has  passed  unchallenged,  then 
and  since.  Obviously,  the  fact  that  we  still  'enjoy' 
the  right  to  vote  for  a  restricted  number  of  politi- 
cal candidates  does  not  make  the  lack  of  economic 
liberty  any  more  palatable. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for  an  intelligent  per- 
son to  choose  between  the  limited,  restricted  life  of 
the  Price  System  and  the  glorious  possibilities  open 
to  him  through  the  installation  of  a  Technocracy. 
The  choice  must  be  made  soon  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  chaos  that  is  otherwise  inevitable  with  the 
breaking  down  of  the  Price  System.  If  you  want  to 
avoid  chaos,  fascism,  or  communism,  join  Tech- 
nocracy and  help  to  present  to  the  people  of  this 
Continent  the  blueprint  of  the  New  America,  the 
Technate  of  abundance  and  security. 

— Fred  Bunyan,  12138-1 
- — Reprinted  from  The  Northwest  Technocrat 
No.   149,  Vol.  XIII,  December,  1948 


PENTAGON  PANELS 

WASHINGTON  —  Vice-Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover  told 
Congress  recently  that  he  could  foresee  a  future  in  which  "we 
wind    up    with    all    committees    and    no   work   done." 

Admiral  Rickover  was  talking  about  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  its  relations  with  his  own  unconventional  unit  of 
atomic  planners.  This  unit  was  largely  responsible  for  the  first 
atomic  submarine  and  civilian  power  plant. 

He  told  a  House  Operations  subcommittee  that  his  group 
was  one  in  which  military  men  and  civilians  do  not  sit  at 
adjoining  desks  duplicating  each  others'  work.  The  admiral 
declared: 

"We  have  civilians  working  for  officers,  we  have  officers 
working  for  civilians.  We  have  lieutenant  commanders  working 
for   ensigns.   Whoever   does   the   job   best   gets  the   job." 

Without  hesitation,  Admiral  Rickover  testified  that  "the 
greatest  interference  with  our  work  comes  from  panels  and 
committees. 

"As  long  as  there  is  money  around,  there  will  be  lots  of 
committees,"  he  said.  He  asserted  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
committee  members  not  collecting  any  per  diem  fees  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  He  also  noted  that  some  committees  set  up 
to  study  government  programs  seemed  to  find  the  atmosphere 
of  summer  resorts  conducive  to  good  thinking. 

"I  believe  in  these  days  of  ever  faster  weapons  we  have  to 
move  fast  to  keep  up  with  the  opponent.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
doing  that  fast  enough.' 

'Admiral  Rickover  said  numerous  panels  named  to  oversee 
his  operations  had  hurt  morale  and  "our  people  have  no  time 
to  do  their  work  for  fighting  committees.' 

He  said  he  was  not  talking  about  special  technical  advisory 
groups  or  about  committees  of  Congress. 

Admiral  Rickover  said:  "We  need  some  protection  (from 
committees).  I  appeal  to  Congress  to  end  this  ridiculous  situa- 
tion." 

— New  York  Times 

— But  Admiral    Rickover  still   subscribes  to  the  same  stupid 
thinking  that  got  us  in  the  mess  we  are  in. 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


IBM   CHECK  SORTER   EASES    BANKS'  TASKS 

POUGHKEEPSIE — The  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
recently  introduced  a  new  line  of  electronic  equipment  to  speed 
up  the  process  ot  check  handling  by  banks  for  collection  and 
payment  through  the  use  of  magnetic  ink  as  suggested  by  an 
American  Bankers  Association  committee. 

Known  as  the  Series  1200  Character  Sensing  Equipment, 
the  new  line  can  read  and  act  upon  numbers  and  symbols  when 
they  are  inscribed  in  magnetic  ink  on  the  faces  of  checks  and 
deposit  slips,  IBM  said. 

Businesses  and  individual  consumers  currently  are  writing 
a  total  of  from  12  billion  a  year  and  by  1963  it  is  estimated 
that  this  total  will  rocket  to  more  than  20  billion. 

IBM's  new  line  of  equipment,  consisting  of  four  different 
machines,  should  help  to  end  the  bottleneck  arising  out  of  this 
tedious  effort. 

One  unit,  a  proof  inscriber,  proves,  lists,  distributes  and 
endorses  checks  while  automatically  imprinting  documents  with 
magnetic  ink  characters  for  compatibility  with  the  rest  of  the 
equipment.  The  sorter-reader  which  senses  information  printed 
on  the  checks  in  magnetic  ink,  automatically  places  checks  in 
sequence  at  the  rate  of  54,000  an  hour. 

A  companion  sorter-reader  control  acts  as  the  buffer  for 
feeding  information  from  the  sensing  unit  into  computers  or 
punched-card  accounting  devices.  There  is  also  a  utility  in- 
scriber, an  electric  typewriter,  for  quick  imprinting  in  magnetic 
ink  of  damaged  or  substitute  documents  for  system  com- 
patibility. 

— New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun 

— This  is  an  example  of  the  inefficiency  of  human  labor  as 
compared  to  the  efficiency  of  electronic  controlled  ma- 
chines. 

NEW   SYNTHETIC    RUBBER    FOUND 

NEW  YORK — Development  of  a  synthetic  rubber  described 
as  tough  and  durable  as  the  tree  grown  variety — and  just  as 
cheap — was  announced  recently  by  top  officials  of  Shell  Chem- 
ical Corp.  and  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

They  said  the  man-made  product  can  make  the  United 
States    independent    of   foreign    rubber   in   case    of   war. 

The  synthetic  rubber,  known  as  poly-isoprene,  is  now  in 
limited  production  at  a  Shell  plant  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
the  joint  announcement  said. 

U.  S.  Rubber  said  it  is  using  the  new  synthetic  in  the  manu- 
facture of  truck  tires. 

Truck  tires  made  of  synthetic  rubber  commercially  available 
up  to  now — a  type  known  as  GR-S — couldn't  stand  up,  officials 
said. 

Officials  of  the  two  concerns  said  poly-isoprene  duplicates 
the  long-wearing  and  heat-resistant  qualities  of  natural  rubber 
— characteristics  needed  by  heavy-duty  trucks,  large  earth- 
moving  machines,  huge  passenger  and  transport  planes,  and 
jet  fighters  and  bombers. 

Poly-isoprene  was  developed  some  years  ago  but  the  manu- 
facturing  cost  was  so  high  that  it  was  priced   out  of  the   market. 

— The  Everett  Daily  Herald 

— Another  variety  of  science. 


SINGER  CITES  IMPORT  PERIL  TO  ITS  PLANTS 

WASHINGTON — John  Roll,  production  manager  of  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Co.'s  Eliiabethport,  N.  J.,  plant,  said  recently 
that  unless  protection  from  foreign  imports  is  provided,  Ameri- 
can production  of  automatic  decorative  stitch  machines  will 
cease. 

Mr.  Roll  was  a  witness  in  the  second  week  of  Tariff  Com- 
mission hearings  on  Singer's  plea  that  imports  of  automatic 
zig-zag  sewing  machines  be  halted. 

Singer  contends  that  increasing  imports  of  foreign  machines, 
which  it  alleges  infringe  on  its  patents,  threaten  to  force  Singer 
to   transfer   production    of   its   model   to   its   plants   abroad. 

Attorneys  for  foreign  manufacturer-importer  groups  contest 
the  infringement  charges  and  Singer's  claims  that  foreign  ma- 
chines compete  unfairly  in  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Roll  told  the  commission  of  the  retooling  and  invest- 
ments made  at  the  Elizabethport  plant  in  preparation  for  pro- 
duction of  the  new  Slant-O-Matic  model. 

"I  never  had  less  trouble  in  getting  expenditure  authoriza- 
tions from  our  New  York  headquarters,"  Mr.  Roll  said.  "We 
got   carte    blanche  to   prove   we   could   be   competitive." 

Mr.  Roll  said  he  told  his  plant  managers  and  staff  "this  is 
our  last  shot  at  producing  sewing  machines  in  the  United 
States." 

— Associated  Press 

LOSS  OF  JOBS  SEEN 

WASHINGTON — Representative  Elmer  J.  Holland  predicted 
that  a  prolonged  steel  strike  would  result  in  the  loss  of  jobs 
for  thousands  of  steelworkers. 

Mr.  Holland,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of 
the  steelworkers  union,  said  that  automation  was  a  major  threat 
to  workers  in  the  industry. 

"From  300,000  to  400,000  steelworkers  already  have  been 
displaced  by  automation,"  he  said,  "and  several  thousands  of 
those  now  out  on  strike  won't  get  their  jobs  back  because  of 
automation." 

The  steel  industry,  Mr.  Holland  said,  already  has  advised 
many  employees  to  try  to  get  jobs  elsewhere. 

— Associated  Press 

— Machines  with   automatic  controls  will   not  strike  or  de- 
mand higher  pay. 

PIPELINE   FOR  SOLIDS  TO   REDUCE  COSTS 

CLEVELAND — Pipelines  to  move  solids  will  open  a  new  area 
of  cost-reduction  in  many  industrial  operations,  Julian  Nardi, 
chief  mechanical  engineer,  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis,  Inc.,  predicted 
recently. 

He  told  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  that  the 
partial  processing  of  solids  while  in  transit  through  a  pipeline 
may  serve  as  an  economical  substitute  for  other  methods  of 
transportation,  such  as  railroads  and  trucks. 

"Large  lumps  can  be  transported  short  distances  if  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solid  is  not  too  much  greater  than  the 
slurry,  and  small  sized  solids  can  be  transported  long  distances 
by    utilizing    booster    pumping    stations,"    Mr.    Nardi    said. 

— New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun 
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EGGS   A   HEADACHE 


NEW   BATTERY 


Eggs  became  another  headache  for  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson,  who  has  headaches  aplenty  trying  to  keep  farmers 
in  funds  without  driving  the  nation  broke. 

Benson  didn't  want  to  get  deeper  into  the  egg  business, 
but  he  yielded  to  pleas  from  farmers — expressed  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress — who  said  they  were  in  dire  need  of 
Fderal  help  because  the  pries  of  eggs  and  poultry  were  sagging. 

The  Agriculture  Department  said  it  would  begin  weekly 
purchases  of  frozen  whole  eggs.  A  frozen  egg  is  one  which  has 
been  removed  from  its  shell.  Then  it  goes  into  a  container 
which  holds  360  eggs  for  freezing. 

The  frozen  whole  eggs  will  be  stored  for  drying  later  this 
year.  Then  they  will  be  distributed  in  the  Federal  school  lunch 
program  and  to  charity  and  welfare  sources.  The  reason  the 
eggs  cannot  be  dried  at  once  is  that  there  aren't  enough  egg 
dryers   to   take    care    of  the    surplus   at  the    moment. 

The  government  has  been  spending  $15  million  on  eggs, 
and  now  the  cost  will  jump  with  the  start  of  the  frozen  pur- 
chases. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  authorizing  more  than  $4 'A  billion 
to  finance  government  farm  programs  in  the  year  beginning 
July  I.  The  bill  contains  one  new  protective  clause;  no  one 
farm  or  farmer  may  be  paid  more  than  $50,000  in  price  sup- 
port loans.  The  idea  here  was  to  prevent  the  huge  farms,  run 
on  a  corporation  basis,  from  collecting  a  lion's  share  of  the 
Federal  funds. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 

— The  attempt  to  maintain  scarcity  is  a  losing  bottle — the 
ensuing  problems  keep  multiplying  along  with  abundance. 

U.  S.  CRIME   INCREASES 

WASHINGTON  —  Crime  in  the  United  States  increased  9.3 
per  cent  in  1958  over  1957.  The  increase  was  more  than  five 
times  that  of  the  growth  in  population. 

The  year's  crime  clock  indicated: 

A  murder  every  64.2  minutes  ...  A  forcible  rape  every 
36.1  minutes  ...  A  robbery  every  7  minutes  .  .  .  Au  automo- 
bile  stolen   every    1.9   minutes  ...  A   burglary  every  46.4  seconds. 

Attorney-General  William  P.  Rogers  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  jointly  reported 
there  were  an  estimated  1,553,922  crimes  classified  as  very 
serious   offenses   last   year   compared   with    1,442,285    in    1957. 

There  were  increases  in  all  of  the  individual  classifications 
as  follows: 

Murder,  8,182  in  1958  and  8,027  in  1957,  an  increase  of 
1.9  per  cent;  forcible  rape,  14,561  and  12,886,  or  13  per  cent; 
robbery,  75,247  and  66,843,  or  12.7  per  cent;  aggravated  as- 
sault, 113,530  and  110,672,  or  2.6  per  cent;  burglary,  679,787 
and  603,707,  or  12.6  per  cent;  larceny  over  $50,  391,550  and 
354,972,  or  10.3  per  cent;  automobile  theft,  270,965  and  265,- 
I  78,  or  2.2  per  cent. 

A  crime  covered  in  the  index  was  committed  every  20.3 
seconds  last  year. 

Youths  under  18  represented  only  12.1  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sons arrested.  They  accounted,  however,  for  64,1  per  cent  of 
all  arrests  for  automobile  theft,  49.9  per  cent  of  those  for 
burglary,  48.5  per  cent  of  those  for  larceny,  30.9  per  cent  of 
those  for  receiving  or  possessing  stolen  property  and  22.8  per 
cent  of  those  for  robbery. 

There  were  896.9  serious  crimes  committed  for  every  100,- 
000    population,    or   one   such   crime   for   every    I  I  I    citizens. 

For  every  100  persons  formally  charged  and  held  for  prose- 
cution, 67  were  convicted. 

— The  Seattle  Times 


Sonotone  Corp.  recently  introduced  miniature  batteries 
capable  of  being  recharged  thousands  of  times  and  said  to  be 
capable   of   outlasting   the    products   in   which  they   are   used. 

The  units  are  actually  smaller  versions  of  the  powerful  sin- 
tered plate,  nickel-cadmium  batteries  employed  in  guided  mis- 
siles and  in  military  and  air-line  jet  planes. 

Irving  I.  Schachtel,  president,  said  the  new  units  included  a 
flashlight  battery  cartridge  with  a  life  expectancy  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  years;  a  rechargeable  TV  battery  for  use  in  portable  sets 
now  in  development;  and  ten  other  miniature  batteries  designed 
for  use  in  military,  industrial  and  consumer  products  ranging 
from  office  machines  to  children's  toys. 

He  noted  that  in  most  products  the  battery  need  never  be 
removed  for  recharging  since  a  small,  inexpensive  charger  can 
be  built  into  the  product  itself. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 

MACHINE    OFFERED    FOR    ACCOUNTANTS 

DETROIT — Burroughs  Corp.  has  developed  a  new  line  of 
electro-mechanical  accounting  machines,  said  to  be  the  first 
fully  automatic  mechanical  device  equipped  for  printing  two 
original  records,  such  as  a  statement  and  a  ledger,  simul- 
taneously. 

Ten  models  of  the  new  machine  were  placed  on  the  market 
on  August  I . 

Ray  R.  Eppert,  Burroughs  president,  said  the  new  machine, 
designed  for  all  type  of  business  from  dress  shops  to  public 
utilities,  would  fill  the  "middle  ground"  between  the  company's 
small,  portable  bookkeeping  machines  and  high-speed  electronic 
data   processing  equipment. 

Prices,    he    said,    would    range    from    about    $3,000    to    $7,500- 
a  unit. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 

'BRAIN'   KEEPS  ARMY   RECORDS 

NEW  YORK — An  electronic  brain — first  of  its  kind  used  at 
the  field  Army  level — was  put  into  service  at  Governors  Island 
here  by  the  U.  S.   1st  Army. 

The  big  computer  (a  Univac)  can  store  on  magnetic  tape 
thousands  of  personnel  records  usually  kept  in  card  files,  and 
could  greatly  speed  the  calling  of  reservists  to  active  service 
in  an  emergency. 

Records  of  some  400,000  reservists  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  England  are  handled  by   1st  Army. 

— Newark  Star  Ledger 

COAL   PIT  MACHINE 

CLEVELAND — A  remote  control  mining  machine  which  turns 
a  coal  miner  into  a  white  collar  worker  was  described  here 
recently  at  the  1959  coal  show  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 

The  coal  miner  doesn't  even  go  into  the  mine  with  the  new 
unit  developed  by  Union  Carbide  Corp.  and  Joy  Manufacturing 
Co.  He  sits  in  an  air-conditicned  cabin  and  pulls  levers  to  send 
the  coal-cutting  machine  into  the  mine. 

John  D.  Russell,  vice-president  of  Joy  Manufacturing,  said 
the  miner  watches  for  "blips"  similar  to  those  on  a  radar 
screen  to  guide  the  cutter  through  a  coal  seam.  As  the  coal  is 
cut  from  the  seam  it  is  automatically  dumped  into  a  train  of 
two-wheeled  carts  which  carry  the  load  to  a  conveyor  belt  and 
then  return  for  more  coal. 

When  the  seam  is  mined  out,  the  operator  pushes  a  button 
to  pull  the  cutter  out  of  the  mine.  The  first  electronic  miner  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  next  year. 

— United   Press 
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Have  you  Observed! 


.  .  ,  For  the  past  several  months  the  press  has  been 
unable  to  sensationalize  the  usual  amount  of  in- 
ternational news  as  a  stimulus  to  sales.  Sports 
events  and  local  news  rate  banner  headlines.  At 
least  for  the  moment,  the  'pall  of  peace'  hangs 
over  the  North  American  Price  System.  If  the  cur- 
rent 'peace  talk'  continues,  war  industries,  which 
have  subsisted  upon  an  almost  continuous  war 
or  threat  of  war  since  1940,  will  be  hit  by  a  loss 
of  taxpayer  enthusiasm  for  military  spending  pro- 
grams. Heavy  layoffs  already  are  taking  place  in 
northwest  defense  industries,  particularly  in  air- 
craft. 

.  .  .  The  business  spurt  of  the  past  few  months  al- 
ready is  showing  signs  of  petering  out.  Govern- 
ment figures  indicate  unemployment  is  at  four 
million.  Reports  indicate  that  the  number  of  un- 
employed is  increasing. 

.  .  .  Other  social  problems  of  the  U.  S.  continue  to 
grow.  The  number  of  individuals  imprisoned  has 
reached  Qr\  all-time  high.  The  state  and  federal 
prison  population  is  now  over  205,000.  The  new 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  10,000  from  re- 
ports of  a  year  ago.  One  of  the  famous  remarks 
of  Technocracy's  Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott, 
is  that  'a  criminal  is  a  human  being  with  preda- 
tory instincts  but  without  sufficient  capital  to  start 
a  corporation.'  The  Price  System  breeds  crime. 

.  .  .  The  U.  S.  has  one  of  the  most  serious  dope 
addiction  problems  in  the  world.  There  are  40,000 
known  addicts,  and  it  is  feared  that  this  figure  is 
by  no  means  the  total.  Traffic  in  dope  is  a  lucra- 
tive business  in  the  U.  S.  Evidently,  some  pretty 
important  people  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  Other- 
wise, a  sensible  nation  would  be  doing  something 
about  the  problem  on  a  national  scale.  Technoc- 
racy has  long  proposed  that  the  problem  be 
brought  out  into  the  open  by  making  dope  avail- 
able to  all  addicts  through  a  controlled  national 
program.  The  immediate  effect  of  such  a  program 
would  be  to  kill  the  dope-traffic  racket.  Addicts 
who  could  be  cured  of  the  habit  would  become  ac- 
cessible to  doctors  who  could  treat  them.  The  hope- 
lessly addicted  would  be  relieved  of  the  merciless 
exploitation  of  the  dope-traffic  racket.  Great  Bri- 
tain administers  such  a  national  program.  The  fact 


that  in  England  there  are  only  259  known  addicts 
among  51,000,000  people  proves  beyond  question 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

,  .  .  Traffic  deaths  continue  to  take  their  toll  on 
American  highways.  In  the  first  half  of  1959, 
17,090  persons  died  as  the  result  of  automobile 
accidents.  Over  one  million  deaths  are  attributable 
to  the  automobile,  since  statistics  have  been  main- 
tained on  highway  traffic  accidents.  What  can  one 
think  of  a  social  system  that  permits  this  slaughter 
to  continue?  Technocracy  contends  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  number  of  highway  deaths  that 
occur  in  the  U.  S.  Highway  redesign  is  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  More  rapid  public  trans- 
portation, which  would  reduce  the  requirement  for 
use  of  private  automobiles,  is  another  part;  and 
redesign  of  the  vehicle  and  careful  screening  of 
drivers  to  eliminate  the  infirm  and  incompetent 
would  practically  eradicate  traffic  accidents.  Tech- 
nocracy has  designed  the  highways  and  the  vehicles 
that  would  make  traveling  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
menace  to  one's  life. 

.  .  .  Someone  has  said  Americans  are  not  anti- 
intellectual;  they  are  non-intellectual.  Technoc- 
racy says  the  American's  brains  are  brand  new — 
they've  never  been  used. 

—12247-1 


ROBOT  COW   SPURS   PROTEIN    RESEARCH 

LONDON  (Science  Service) — A  mechanical  "cow"  has  just 
started  work  at  the  British  Agricultural  Research  Council's  ex- 
perimental station  at  Rothamsted,  near  here.  Its  function  is  to 
extract   protein   trom   leaves   or  grass   or  any  suitable   vegetation. 

The  man  behind  this  "cow"  is  N.  W.  Pirie,  a  nutrition  ex- 
pert,  who   explains   there    are   two   reasons   tor   its   existence. 

First,  people  in  many  areas  of  the  world  do  not  get  enough 
protein  in  their  diet.  Second,  the  general  way  of  extracting 
protein  from  vegetation  is  to  make  an  animal  like  a  cow  eat 
it  and  then  slaughter  the  cow  for  beef. 

The  cow  is  an  extremely  inefficient  mechanism  for  convert- 
ing the  protein  in  grass  into  milk  and  beef  protein.  Its  effi- 
ciency averages  about  5  per  cent.  Therefore  95  per  cent  of 
the  grass  protein  is  lost. 

Grass  or  other  vegetation  is  fed  to  the  mechanical  cow.  It 
is  converted  into  protein  for  shipment  to  the  Rowlett  Research 
Institute,  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  where  it  is  used  in  experi- 
mental feeding  of  pigs.  The  pigs  did  much  better  on  this  new 
diet.  The  experiment  is  expected  to  show  whether  the  mechani- 
cal "cow"  is  one  answer  to  malnutrition  and  world  demand  for 
protein. 

— New  York  Times 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association  either  in  America  ro  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  member- 
ship activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy  —  the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  I-loward  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in 
1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organi- 
zation. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  re- 
ligions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long 
as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome 
in  Technocracy. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction  to  Technocracy         25c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate  of  Survival    .     .  15c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System,  and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance       15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 15c 

Science  versus  Chaos 10c 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

To:  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
2208  Eighth  Avenue 
Seattle   I,  Washington 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $ to  cover 

subscription(s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  for 

years. 

All  Three  Magazines,    12  months,    12  issues,  $3.00. 
(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies,   but  so 
rotated  that  one  appears  each  month.) 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 
THE  TECHNOCRAT 

Q  This  is  a  NEW  subscription. 

□  This  is  a  RENEWAL  subscription. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

(or)    City Province 


(Foreign  fates,   other  than  Canada,    Mexico,   and    U.   S.   territories, 
20%    140c)    additional  to  above  rates.) 
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EXPLOSIVE  SITUATION 


The  human  population  of  the  North  American  Technate  Area 
is  increasing  at  an  average  NET  rate  of: 

1   every  5.7  seconds 
10.6  every  minute 
636  every  hour 
15,300  every  day 
5,575,000  every  year 
Already  the  Technate  Area  exceeds  its  optimum  population 
by  some  75,000,000  people;  yet,  the  Price  System  clamors  for 
more  babies. 


